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BOYCE SPOOLERS 
KNOT 
a 
E call your attention to the two types of knots shown spooler knots on looms and resultant inferior grade of cloth, o 
above—at the leit, the Improved Boyce Knot, as pro- seconds, which show small holes in the cloth, when knots are 
duced by: the Boyce Weavers Knotter. The cut at ihe pulled out by the cloth inspector. 
right shows the old-fashioned spooler knot. The use of this oid. The illustration above does not exaggerate the proportionate 
fashioned spooler knot has cost the cotton mills ol the United scale ot difference het ween the Bovce Weavers Knot and the Old- 
States enough money in the way of lack of production and sec Fashioned Spoolers Knot. , 
onds, to put a considerable stretch of cement paving in every one WITHIN THE PAST WEEK WE HAVE SHIPPED 65 
of the 3,014 Counties of the United States. BOYCE WEAVERS KNOTTERS TO ENGLAND, 172 TO 
ae ting the BOYCE WEAVERS KNOTTER. the CANADA, AS WELL AS FILLING ORDERS FROM 46 
Note from the illustration of the Boyce | t the knots INCREASE YO WEAVE ROOM PRODUCTION, DE- : 
will weave right into the cloth and bury , thereby being CREASE YOUR S, IMPROVE THE CHARACTER 
invisible. It is absolutely impossible bed the spoolers knot AND QUALITY OF CLOTH BY ADOPTING THE 
into the cloth, to say nothing of t of production caused by POWCE WEAVERS KN 
a 
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MILL DEVICES CO., IN. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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15 years experience in making Loom Reeds. 
Each year some improvement. Ask almost 
any weave mill in the South. Do you use 


them? 


Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 


Card Clothing and Reeds 


Charlotte, . 


Giving substance to an ideal 


HO among dystuff users has not come to the 
conclusion that the organization delivering 
quality in dyestuffs as well as dependable service is 
entitled to every encouragement? 
As the sterling mark distinguishes the trustworthy and 
valuable so the trademark of this company conveys 
the message of quality in dyestuffs. 
We have given reality to an ideal and our encourage- 


ment is the increasing patronage of experienced dye- 
stuff users. | 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Boston Providence, R. I. 


San Francisco 
Philadelphia Chicago 


Charlotte, N. C 


North Carolina 
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Reeds—Reeds—Reeds 


You Get Service 


From Our 
Flyer 


Pressers 


If your machinery is not producing as it should and vou 
find that new flyers, spindles, rollers or pressers would give 
a greater output with a lesser amount of energy—we are 
in a position, with our equipment, to provide @madplace 
new parts. 

You cannot expect real service from flyer 
pressers unless they are perfectly fitted 
and polished when installed. Ours, 
made of Norway Iron, are 
ready for service before 
they leave our fac- 
tory. 


Southera 
Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of Cotton 
Mill Machinery 


W. H. Monty, Pres. & Treas. W. H. Hutchins, V. Pres. & Sec. 
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Whitin Two Beater Breaker Buapper 


This machine consists of a Hopper Feeder with Reserve Box Feeder, 


an Upstroke 4114-inch Buckley Cylinder with Evener Motion, and an 18 
inch three-bladed Beater Section. 


THIS NEW MACHINE 


(1) Makes a lap sufficiently even to eliminate the use of an inter- 
mediate picker. 


A 


(2) Makes a cleaner and more lustrous lap. 


(8) Feeds cotton evenly the whole width of itself. 


YOUR SERVICE 
WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


Whitinsville, Mass. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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COTTON OPENING EQUIPMENT 


Horizontal Cleaner, Vertical Opener and Bale Breaker 


Are you prepared to use your share of the large amount of Low Grade 
Cotton which is available this year at interesting prices? 


That is, cotton which is low grade in leaf and trash, but which, when freed 
from these impurities, is of good character and staple. 


Let us look over your present equipment and available floor space and sub- 


mit our recommendations, or, show you this equipment in actual operation 
and the results obtained. 


Have you received your copy of the new Woonsocket Roving Catalogue? 


COMPLETE WOONSOCKET MACHINE AND PRESS CO., Inc. COTTON 


WOODSIDE BLDG. 


OPENING AND PICKER ROOM, CARDING, DRAWING AND ROVING MACHINERY 
MAIN OFFICE SOUTHERN OFFICE 
MAIN OFFICE. FALES & JENKS MACHINE COMPANY 
PAWTUCKET, R. |}. SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE COMPANY 


EQUIPMENT SPOOLING, WARPING AND WINDING MACHINERY MACHINERY 
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FALES JENKS 


RING- TWISTER 
Heavy Type with Beam Creel 


~ 


Are you operating your ring twisters at the maximum speed for your class of 
work? 


' 


~ 


Many of our customers are running Fales & Jenks Twisters after many years of 
service, at the speeds given: 


31,” diam. rings—Spindle Speed, 4400 R. P. M. 
41," diam. rings—Spindle Speed, 3400 R. P. M. 
51,” diam. rings—Spindle Speed, 2800 R. P. M. 
7 ” diam. rings—Spindle Speed, 2200 R. P. M. 


and on certain other classes of work still higher speeds are obtained on our new 
twisters. 


We are always pleased to work with you in solving your spinning and twister 
problems. 


Have you received your copy of our new Spinning or Twister catalogues? 


COMPLETE WOONSOCKET MACHINE AND PRESS CO., Inc. COTTON 
OPENING AND PICKER ROOM, CARDING, DRAWING AND ROVING MACHINERY 

MAIN OFFICE AND FALES & JENKS MACHINE COMPANY SOUTHERN OFFICE 


GREENVILLE, S. c. 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE COMPANY 
EQUIPMENT SPOOLING, WARPING AND WINDING MACHINERY MACHINERY 
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Type HDE. 


Psychrostat 


Turbo, 


| The Park§pray Humidifiers and Psychrostat 
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Type HD D. Type HDC, 


U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


Central Station Plenum Air Conditioner 


Where Do Better Humidifying Results Come From? 


E did not discover humidity— 

the practice of supplying arti- 
ficial humidity is as old as wetting 
floors. We do not lay claim to having 
discovered the laws that govern hu- 
midity—they are still in the making. 
We do not pretend to have been the 
first to attempt to supply the demand 
for humidifying devices brought about 
by variations of moisture content of 
the air. 


@ But since 1907 when this company 
(or its predecessors) entered the field, 
much definite knowledge of humidity 
has been acquired; the laws that gov- 
ern humidity have been earnestly 


fin ineers 
Indus 


Fitchburg 


ir ti 

studied so that they are now better 


Parks -Cramer Company 


rial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Boston 


known. We think we can lay claim 
to having had some part in this. 


time goes on more knowledge 
will be added. We expect to havea 
part in this, also—for we are constant- 
ly studying humidifying problems. 


@ Supplying the proper humidifying 
apparatus is a combination of science 
and of experience. Humidifying ex- 
perience is cumulative. Humidifying 
practice and skill and knowledge are 
improving. Where do better humidi- 
fying devices come from if not from 
those who have studied hardest? 


Con 


Charlotte 


Type HS. 
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Humidihcanon 


In Knitting Mills 


TEXTILE MELLS 


CLEANING 


Via 


Sept mber, 924 
Parks, 
biping™ 
Latables 


Oh! Look at all the stuff there is | 
about Humidification 


1. Automatic Regulators for Humidity and Temperature. 12. How Health is Affected by Atmospheric Conditions. 
2. Automatic Humidity Regulation. 13. Regain and What it Means to Textile Manufacturers. 
‘ ; 3. The Turbo Humidifier. 14. Air Conditioning Practice in Silk Mills. 
4. Central Station—Humidifying, Heating and Ventilating. 1S. Air Conditioning in Textile Mills. This is a 480 
5. High Duty Humidifiers. hand book for engineers and students. We can’t afford 
to send it free gratis for nothing. The price is $5.00 
6. Prices of Parts of the Turbo Humidifier, Air Cleaning and per copy, subject to a quantity discount. 


other Humidifying Specialties. 
7. Humidification in Knitting Millis. 
8. Humidity Experiences (A record book for use in mills.) 


16. Fundamental Laws of Humidity, with Charts and Tables. 
17. Air Cleaning as applied to Textile Mills. 


9. Air Conditioning Practice in Woolen and Worsted Mills. Duty Climate.” 
10. Air Conditioning Practice in Cotton Mills. BD. 
11. Humidifiers and Automatic Humidity Regulators, their 20. ‘The Fog Horn. 
iples and Characteristics. 21. Parks’ Piping Parabics. 
If you are interested in ALL this business literature you are either a bear for reading 
—or a competitor. So don’t ask for all of it. It would arouse our suspicions. 
Draw a circle around the identifying numbers of those which interest you and send 
for them. Easier way would be to tear this ad out and send it in. 
Only—don’t forget your name and address. 
Parks - Cramer Company 
fngineers Contractors 


Industrial Piping and Air Gnditioning 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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Joseph Bancroft Joseph Bancroft & Sons Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
1831 1865 1889 


a 


JOHN BANCROFT, President R. O. COOKE, Treasurer 
JOSEPH BANCROFT, Vice-President DONALD S. ASHBROOK, Secretary 
JOHN MACADAM, Vice-President J. H. COADY, Purchasing Agent 


Joseph Bancroft Sons Co. 


Bleachers, Mercerizers, Dyers and 
~ Finishers Cotton Piece Goods 


Wilmington, Del. 


Joun Bancrort, Jr. | New York Office 
Sales Mgr. 290 Broadway 
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STEIN-HALL SPECIAL 
GUMS AND STARCHES 


have for years been the 
preferred thickeners in 
leading print works. 


Your requirements in 
this line, be they ever 
so special, will be well 
taken care of by us. 


OUR SPECIAL PRINT- 
ING STARCH, for in- 
stance, gives a very sharp 
print on the finest goods. 


“Write for ‘Particulars 


STEIN, HALL & Co., INC. 


285 Madison Ave., New York City 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE 
CHARLOTTE CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA TROY 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


“QUALITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1866” 
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Improper Lubrication Costly Factor 


Illustration shows installation of Knorr Lubri- 
cators on one of 376 machines in a large textile 
mill where oil drip and hot bearings were partic- 
ularly troublesome. Both have been entirely 
eliminated, and the lubricators are refilled only 
once every six months. 


“The Mininum Amount of 


Lubricant Properly Applied”’ 


Resulting in— 


oil-drip and the consequent spoilage of goods, 
and damage to belts and floors 


injury to machinery resulting in shut-downs, 
repairs and replacements. 


wasted lubricant. 


labor and time needlessly required in re-oiling, 
and re-filling and turning down grease cups. 


By absolutely insuring Proper Lubrication of 
Textile Machinery 


The 
Knorr 


Lubricator 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


Not only pays for itself in a short period of time, but also, through 
economies effected, shows an attractive annual return on the in- 
vestment, averaging well over 100 per cent in textile mills. 


Wherever Knorr Lubricators are in use manufacturers 
will testify to the following: 


1. Absolute elimination of oil-drip. 
2. Better results from smoother running ma- 
chinery. 
3. Labor minimized. 
4. Great savings of lubricant. 
5. Reduced fire and accident hazard. 
6. Decided reduction in repairs. 
7. 50 per cent to 90 per cent reduction in 
maintenance costs. 
Knorr Lubricators are in use in a large number of textile mills, 
including the Boston Mfg. Co., Manville-Jenckes Co., Stark Mills, 
and many others. They are also installed in the shops of many 


manufacturers of textile machinery and equipment, among these 
being Saco-Lowell Shops and B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


We shall be glad to supply you on request with sample of a Knorr Lubricator and our 


839 Park Square Building 


Catalogue containing Extremely Helpful Information on Lubrication. Write 


Smith Company, Inc. 


Boston, Mass.. 
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SONOCO PRODUCTS CoO., Mfr., Hartsville, S. C. 


410 Olympia Building CONES, TUBES AND CLOTH-WINDING CORES ~ wW.J. Westaway Co., Ltd. 
New Bedford, Mass. FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS Hamilton, Ontario 


— | 
j TRADE* MARK“ REG" UTS” 
“SONOCO-RRODUCTS-CO | 
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Press—Closed Type 


The Super Rex is @ heavy duty Press designed and constructed for the 
baling and economical handling of Cotton, Cotton Waste, Wool, Shoddy, 
Hemp, Sisal, Kapoc, Rags and various waste materials requiring more 
pressure in baling. The pressure supplied by presses of this type is 
greater than that afforded by hydraulic methods. Standard specifica- 
tions are as follows: 


No. Press Size Height Chamber No. Press Size Chamber Height Chamber 
48-C 24 x 48 72 60-C 27 x 60 84 


Specializing in Preiss for the Textile 


The REX ENGINEERING CORPORATION manufactures balers and power 


presses for every requirement. Of the types made by us are standard stock balers 
and presses designed for a multitude of uses. 


However, we are prepared at all times to make special balers and presses to meet 
any unusual condition and to perform any unusual kind of work. 


Rex engineering experts are highly specialized in cooperating with reference to 


baling problems. This service is available at all times and will be rendered promptly 
upon request. 


THE REX CREED: To make a press so good that the 
simple truth about it will always be adequate recommen- 


dation, and to price it so fairly that its value can never 
be questioned. 


Submit Your Pressing Problems to our Engineering Department 


REX ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
CANASTOTA.N. Y. 
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PAULSON, 
INC. 
COTTON YARNS 
i WEAVING AND KNITTING | 
| Sole Agents for 
ROSWELL MILLS, Inc. LAVONIA COTTON MFG. CO. 
Roswell, Ga. | Lavonia, Ga. | 
Double Carded Natural, 
Bleached and Dyed Yarns eS 
7 Knitting and Weaving 
igh Grade 20/2 For 
STANDARD COTTON MILLS St. Pauls, N. C. 
Cedartown, Ga. “Erna” Brand 
| Highest Quality Mule Spun Yarns Quality Knitting Yarns 
6s to 20s Cones and Skeins. 22s to 30s 
| WOODSTOCK COTTON MILLS MARION MFG. Co. 
Anniston, Ala. 
| As to 20s Marion, S. C. | 
Ps | Weaving Yarns 24/2 to 30/2 | 
52 LEONARD STREET 
NEW YORK | 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PAWTUCKET CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 


Sole Agencies Solicited | 


14 


OFFICES 
Main office and plant at 
Providence, R. I. 
Branch plant at Philadelphia 


Southern Franklin Process 
Company 
at Greenville, S. C. 


New York Office 
66 Leonard Street 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


Commission Dyeing of Yarn in the Wound Form 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


The Franklin Package 


= Why It Saves Money for the 
Flat Braid Industry. 


HE FRANKLIN PROCESS of yarn dyeing is a boon to 
the braiding mill of moderate size that does not find it 
profitable to-prepare its yarn for @raiding by the 
quiller system. 
) Yarn dyed by the Franklin Process is returned on 
Franklin Packages. They will deliver by rotation 
directly to bobbins, thus eliminating the extra winding operation 
necessary with skein-dyed yarns, 


This method of preparing braider bobbins compares favorably in 
cost with the quiller method, when yarns of low breaking strength 
are used, because there is less tension on yarn running from Franklin 
Packages. When one end breaks on a Franklin Package, only one 
spindle is stopped. On a quiller, if one end breaks the whole 378 
spindles are stopped. 

More than that, the Franklin Package gives you better dyeing— 
complete penetration, more permanent shades. less shrinkage, no 
tangling or felting—a better product. If you buy your yarns from 
us on Franklin Tubes, we can offer an additional advantage, that of 
buying net weight. 

Interested? Get the complete story from our book, “The 
Franklin Process—Its Contribution to the Textile Industry.” We 
will forward a copy on request. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Dyers of cotton, woolen, worsted, jute, hemp and linen yarns and silk noils, 


also yarn spinners and manufacturers cf glazed yarns. 
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36 ROLL DOUBLE ACTING NAPPER FOR COTTON GOODS 


To be in operation at Internationai Textile Exposition, April 12-17, 1926 
Mechanics Building, Boston, Mass. 


The Davis Furber Machine Co. 


of North Andover, Massachusetts 
Establisshed 1832 
For 94 years manufacturing the highest type of Textile Machinery for Wool, Worsted, Cotton 
Waste, Jute, Mohair, Asbestos, Flax Waste, Silk Waste, and Shoddy. 


Its Cards, Mules, Nappers, Pickers, Tape Condensers, Dressing Machinery, Card Clothing, 
etc., are the Standard for America and are constantly being exported. 
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Our Complete Chlorine Service 


DECISION of far-reaching benefit to the ch'orine industry was the final ruling of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on the Mathiesen Multiple-Unit Tank Car. 
This ruling has placed the Multiple-Unit Car permanently on a tank-car basis and has thus made 
available to manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine and other liquefied gases a flexible and economical 
means of maintaining shipping and storage reserves. It will permit the general extension of our 
practice of accurate weighing and frequent inspection which has proven so advantageous to the 
consumer; it assures the carriers of two methods of transporting liquefied gases in tank cars 
which may be expected to increase this traffic; and it has made liquefied chlorine gas available to 
the consumer in containers of four sizes, according to his requirements. 
Today the Mathieson Company owns and operates 120 of the special tank-cars required for trans- 
porting Liquid Chlorine, 75 of the multiple-unit type and 45 of the Class V or single-unit type, in 
addition to its equipment of many thousands of the two sizes of chlorine cylinders. 
We thus offer, by reason of the Company’s foresight and present resources, a complete service on 


Liquid Chlorine adapted to the consumer’s varying needs and to all conditions of supply and 
demand. 


Sc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Gc 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


Deal Direct 


Caustic Soda-Liguid Chlorine ,/ Soda Ash~ Bleaching Po woer 
Bicarbonate of Soda Modified Virginia Soda 
Anhydrous Ammonia Aqua Ammonia 
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Net Return 
12000 Spindle Mill 


Mill executives of some of the smaller mills have seriously ques- 
| tioned whether a Termaco Roving Bobbin Cleaner might be profitable 
for them though in larger mills it had been proved to pay for itself 
more than three times a year. 


To obtain exact data, an engineering organization, the A. C. 
Nielsen Company, was retained to make an exhaustive investigation 
of costs and savings where a Termaco was installed in a 12,000 spindle 
mill. 


This survey by its certified facts and figures shows an annual 
net return of 130% on the cost of a Termaco was secured by the 12,000 
spindle mill. \ 


Not as remarkable a return as that of 314% secured-by a 44,000 
spindle mill, but a showing that definitely demonstrates the economic 
importance of the Termaco to mills of even less than 12,000 spindles. 


Executives of all mills using roving bobbins will find this new 
curvey gives detailed information of savings which can be effected 
Ly a Termaco that will be of special interest to them. 


A complimentary copy 
will be mailed upon request. 
Merely write our Engineer- 
ing Department for Neilsen 
Survey No. 13. 
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TERRELL MACHINE COMPANY Jno. 
Charlotte, North Caroli 
Novtn Carouna 
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Years Review 


T has been suggested that I con- 

tribute to the Fifteenth Anniver- 
sary Number of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin a sketch of its career, and 
having noticed that the editors of 
two English journals publish simi- 
lar sketches in their anniversary 
numbers, I decided to adopt the 
suggestion. 

In’ 1900, while engaged in the 
cotton mill business, [ was em- 
ployed by the Southern and Western 
Textile Excelsior of Charlotje to 
write a portion of their editorials. 

Although my name was nof ear- 
ried upon the editorial page, I wrote 
the editorials for a period and re- 
ceived a small remuneration for 
same. 

The Southern and Western Tex- 
tile Excelsior was then in its prime 
and I became much interested in its 
work. 

During the previous year I had 
won second prize in their discussion 
contests while writing under the 
name “Hobo,” and I continued to 
fake part in the discussions, buf 
that year my brother, W. A. Graham 
Clark, now textile expert for the 
Tariff Commission, won first prize, 
and some man, I think it was W. P. 
Hurt or W. M. Driver, beat me for 
second prize. 

After a_ disastrous experience 
with the 1907 panic I found. myself 
in need of a job, and having formed 
a liking for textile journalism, naft- 
urally turned towards that field. 

The Southern and Western Tex- 
tile Excelsior had by that time been 
consolidated with the American 
Cotton Manufacturer, a paper 
founded by several cotton manufac- 
turers, and the new paper was 
known as the American Textile 
Manufacturer. 

I finally made an arrangement by 
which I purchased half interest in 
the American Textile Manufacturer 
and became editor in June, 1908. 
Under the arrangement I received 
a salary of $125 per month and paid 
$50 per month of that on my pur- 
chase of the half interest, leaving 
me $75 per month on which to live. 

I changed the name of the journal 
to the Textile Manufacturer and 
installed the personal page and the 
discussion page which had made 
Southern and Western Textile Ex- 
celsior so popular in previous years. 

I found that we had only four 
hundred subscribers and not enough 


By David Clark, Editor 


advertising to pay expenses, but the 
new features aftracted subscribers 
and in less than a year we were on 
a paying basis. 

We continued to grow rapidly for 
two years but the divided authority 
incident to equal ownership caused 
disagreements which made it un- 
desirable to continue. 

Having no money, if was impossi- 
ble for me to purchase the interest 
of the other party and I therefore 
sold out at his price and found my- 
self just before Christmas, 1910, 
without a job and with less than 
$600 and with no source from which 
to obtain any additional funds. 

During my two years as editor of 
the Textile Manufacturer, I had 
made a large number of friends in 
the mills and among the machinery 
and supply men, and many of them 
urged me to start a journal of my 
own. 


I wanted to continue in textile 
journalism but did not see how I 
could launch a journal! with only 
$600. 


Two days before Christmas, I met 


John Dabbs near the Realty Build- 


ing in Charlotte and he again urged 
me to start a journal and said that 
he would guarantee me the adver- 
lising of A. Klipstein & Co., whom 
he represented at that time. 

I went to the office of Fred H. 
White in. the Realty Building and 
told him what Dabbs had said and 
he added his encouragement and 
guaranteed me the advertising of 
the Stafford Company. 

After talking with u few others I 
decided to shoot my entire capital 
of $600 on an effort to launch a 
textile journal, and on January 12, 
1912, printed three hundred copies 
of a specimen edition. 

I of course had no advertisers but 
in order to make it look like a 
regular journal inserted those of a 
number that I hoped to get. 

With this “specimen edition” and 
letters from Southern agents. of 
many of the machinery manufac- 
turers, I left for New England on 
the trip that meant success or fail- 
ure to me. 

If I failed to get enough advertis- 
ing to justify starting, I knew I 
would have to quit and I was deter- 
mined that I would succeed. 


I had only ten subscribers then 
and it required high powered sales- 
manship to sell advertising upon 
promises and prospects, but in two 
weeks I covered every manufacturer 
that I considered a possible pros- 
pect, 

I had to sell them and did sell 
them and returned South with 
signed contracts for $4,200 and 
promises of about $1,000 more. 

The advertisers that I sold on 
that trip were the Draper Company, 
Wm. Firth Company, H. A. Metz & 
Co.. Metallic Drawing Roll Com- 
pany, S. A. Felton & Son Co., Ash- 
worth Bros., Arabol Manufacturing 
Company, Grinnell, Willis & Co., 
F. W. MecLanathan & Sons, A. Klip- 
stein & Co., Psarski Dyeing Machine 
Company, G. M. Parks Gompany, 
American Moistening Comgany, Jo- 
seph Sykes Bros., The Stafford Com- 
pany, C. G. Sargent Sons Corp., Kil- 
burn, Lincoln & Co. and the New 
Brunswick Chemical Company. 

I often wonder how I managed to 


- get contracts from that many firms, 


but it must have been salesmanship 
based upon necessity or else due to 
their faith in me. 


I immediately began the building 
of a subscription list and on March 
2, 1911, published Val. 1, No. 1, of 
the Southern Textile Bulletin. 

On account of my limited revenue, 
I could employ no assistants except 
a stenographer for half of each day 
and it was very seldom that I could 
afford to get to my office later than 
6 a. m. or leave before i1 p. m. 

In my first editorial entitled “Suc- 
cessor to Nothing” I said: 


“Our editorial policy will be conserva- 
tive but we will not be afraid to speak out 
on all matters that affect the textile indus- 
try of the South or the welfare of its 
people.” 


I had the idea then, and it has 
always remained with me, that a 
journal that gets its support from 
an industry should render service 
and I have tried to make the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin of real service 
to the textile industry of the South. 

In my third issue I expressed my 
resentment of a speech made by 
A. J. McKelway, field secretary of 
the National Child Labor Commit- 
lee, before the Southern Commer- 
cial Congress at Birmingham, Ala. 


journalism. 


Mv remarks aroused the animos- 
ily that existed between McKelway 
and myself from that date until his 
death. 

On March 30 we announced that 
our paid subscriptions were . 1,000 
and on April 27th that they had 
reached 1,500. The easiest part of 
the work of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin has always been securing 
subscriptions. 

On May iith we ran a very suc- 
cessful prize contest upon “Opening, 
Mixing and Picking,” which was the 
predecessor of many other contests 
on practical subjects that we have 
run since that time. 

We had originally opened busi- 
ness in a back room on the eleventh 
floor of the Realty Building, that 
heing the cheapest room I could get, 
but by June advertising and sub- 
scriptions were coming so fast that 
we felt justified in moving to a 
front room on the ninth floor of 
the same building. 

The work was becoming heavier 
than I could handle by myself and 
[I looked around for an assistant and 
secured D. H. Hill, Jr., son of the 
president of North Carolina State 
College, and grandson of the Con- 
federate General, D. H. Hill. 7 

Mr. Hill had just left Princeton 
University and desired to enter 
He has been with us as 
associate editor since June 22, 1911, 
with the exception of the period of 
the world war when he was in the 
army. 

During the summer of i911 we 
were deeply interested in the pro- 
posed tariff bill before Congress and 
did our best to aid in securing ade- 
quate protection for the cotton 
goods industry. 

At the end of our first six months 
August 31, 1914, we were able to 
state that we had more paid sub- 
scribers among Southern’ cotton 
mills than any other journal. 

On January 1, 1912, we issued the 
first edition of Clark’s Directory of 
Southern Textile Mills, which has 
been followed by editions every six 
months sinee then. 

In January, 1912, we ran another 
prize contest, this time for the best 
article on “Management of Help,” 
and a large number were contrib- 
uted. 

Our Feb. 29, 1912, issue completed 
our first year, and I found that as 
the result of my hardest year’s work 
I had made $528, or in other words, 
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that was my salary for the year, but 
as I was looking forward instead of 
backward, I was very much pleased 
with the result. 

In our issue of March 7, 1912, we 
said editorially: 


“When Gabriel blows his trumpet on 
judgment day we have no doubt that 
somebody will come forward with a report 
to the effect that the Southern cotton mill 
operatives are not wearing their halos at 
the right angle. 

“The Southern cotton mills have been 
investigated and investigated and the La- 
bor bureau at Washington has many re- 
ports dealing with every phase of Southern 
cotton mill life, but it seems that there is 
no end and they can never let us alone.” 

That s‘atement was true in March, 
1912, and is equally true in March, 
1926. 


In August, 1912, A. J. McKelway 
made an attack upon the Georgia 
Legislature and I editorially ex- 
pressed my opinion of his false 
statements. 

Things were rather quiet during 
the latter part of 1912 and we 
reached the end of our second year 
on March 1, 1913, and were much 
pleased with the growth that we 
had made both in subscribers and 
advertising. 

During the spring and summer of 
1913 we were interested in the new 
tariff bill before Congress and ren- 
dered some aid in securing legiti- 
mate protection for cotton manu- 
facturers. 


In February, 1914, I noticed that 
a number of whiskey houses in 
Chicago and other places were or- 
dering Clark’s Directory of South- 
ern Textile Mills as a mailing list 
with which to solicit whiskey or- 
ders in the South and promptly is- 
sued instructions that in the future 
all such checks should be returned. 

I immediately received a flood of 
letters from mill treasurers, super- 
intendents and overseers commend- 
ing my action and I have never 
doubted since then that the men in 
the textile industry of the South 
would get behind anything that 
would tend to improve the morals 
of the mill people. 


In June, 1914, the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers were led to take a 
position that definitely aligned them 
with a_ certain. political party 
whereas I believed that an associa- 
lion of that kind should have no 
political affliliation and so stated. 

My editorial provoked a sharp 
reply from Fred W. Simons, of 
Philadelphia, which we published in 
full. 

On account of our knowledge of 
the mills we found that many sales- 
men acquired the. habit of asking 
us to make out routes for them and 
we therefore decided to add to 
Clark’s Directory of Southern Tex- 
tile Mills the “Hin‘'s for Traveling 
Men” section which has been a 
feature since the July 1, 1914, edi- 
tion. 


In July, 1914, I discovered that 
Henry Fink & Sons, of Baltimore, 
had sold a number of mills, for $300 
or more each, what they claimed to 
be a secret process for making lu- 
bricating oil and I wrote an edito- 
rial “Faking the Mills” that put an 
end to the fraud. 
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Fink & Son wrote abusive letters 
and promised to sue us for damages 
but no suit was ever entered be- 
cause they were, indeed, fakers, and 
as the result of our exposure H. 
Fink was arrested at Greenville, 5. 
C., but later forfeited his bond. 

In August, 1914, the World War 
began and the first result was a 
severe drop in the price of cotton 
and cotton goods. 

The cotton manufacturers were 
paralyzed with fear and every pa- 
per, textile or otherwise, that dis- 
eussed the matter predicted calam- 
ity for the textile industry. 

Our editorial predicting that the 
war would mean an unprecedented 
demand for cotton and cotton goods 
was at such direct variance with 
the general opinion that it attracted 
much attention and was widely re- 
printed, and several cotton manu- 
facturers told me afterwards that 
it prevented their making mistakes 
that would have cost them very 
large amounts. 


My study of the situation had 
convinced me that the spindles of 
Europe would be -idle during the 
war and that such a_ condition 
would mean that we would have to 
supply the world with cotton goods. 

Within a week after our predic- 
tion there was a tremendous re- 
vival in the demand for goods and 
a period of prosperity began. 

In the fall of 1914 cotton had de- 
clined to about 7 cents and the 
“buy a bale” movement was started. 


The plan was to get individuals 
and firms all over the United States 
to buy one or more bales at 10 cents 
per pound and hold same, but it 
seemed to me that a lot of grafters 
were taking the cotton from the 
farmers at 7 cents and delivering it 
to others at 10 cents, and further- 
more I. resented the idea of the 
South holding its hand out. 

Our editorial, “Slopping Over,” 
being the first unfavorable comment 
upon the movement, was widely 
copied and brought much adverse 
criticism upon us, but it marked 
the beginning of the end of the 
“buy a bale” movement and was 
afterwards commended. 


On November 5, 1914, with cotton 
at 6% cents per pound, we, based 
upon a careful study of the war 
situation in Europe, urged Southern 
cotton mills to buy cotton and to 
fill their warehouses to their roof. 


We predicted 14-cent cotton, little 
realizing that the price was actually 
going to three times that figure. 

Noticing that the National Child 
Labor Committee was to meet in 
Washington, D. C., on January 5, 
1915, I wrote them asking to be 
allowed to make an address, and 
probably having the idea that I 
would afford some amusement, they 
granted my request. 


I knew that I was in for a hard 
time and spent much care and time 
in preparing my remarks, which I 
called “A Demand for a Square 
Deal.” 

I shall never forget my sensations 
as I entered their convention hall 
on the top floor of the New Willard 
Hotel in Washington and was con- 
ducted to the platform. 

The only persons in the room 
whom I knew were A. J. McKelway 


and W. H. Swift, both professional 
agitators. 

A speaker, in order to be effective, 
needs a friendly audience and can 
usually count upon, at least, a re- 
sponsive audience, but as I looked 
over that crowd of men and women, 
most of them professional agitators 
or misguided and misinformed 
philanthropists, I realized that I 
not only did not have a friend in 
the hall but that their enmity would 
grow as I proceeded and that I 
might just as well take my gloves 
off at the start. 

I had no illusions about being able 
to convert or influence any of those 
present but had seen in the occasion 
an opportunity to reach the entire 
country with the publicity of a 
denial of the many false statements 
that had been made about the tex- 
tile industry of the South, and also 
a certain satisfaction in denouncing 
our traducers to their faces. 

My knees were not very steady 
when I entered the hall but when I 
realized the enmity of my audience, 
it caused in me a feeling of anger 
and I never began any speech as 
coolly and deliberately. 


I told them that I came to demand 
a square deal for the cotton man- 
ufacturers of the South and that I 
was tired of the false statements 
and tricky misrepresentations that 
A. J. MeKelway, Owen Lovejoy and 
others of their organization were 
spreading over the country. . 

I told them of the child labor 
conditions that did exist and pointed 
out many of their false statements. 

When I began there was amaze- 
ment on many faces but amazement 
quickly turned to anger and whey L 
stopped the storm broke. It 
seemed that everybody wanted to 
talk at the same time and there 
must have been twenty-five on their 
feet at one time. 

Florence Kelly, one of the worst 
agitators this country ever pro- 
duced, made some remarks and I 
told her to go back to her own New 
York East Side and sweep around 
her own door before she tried to 
run the affairs of North Carolina. 

A preacher from Illinois came all 
the way down the aisle, shaking his 
fists but quieted down when I told 
him that no minister who lived 
among barrooms and dives (it was 
before national prohibition) could 
prescribe for my people. 


After this cross fire had gone on 
for about ten minutes Homer Folks, 
secretary of the National Child La- 
bor Committee, arose and made the 
following very remarkable state- 
ment and admission: 


“Mr. Clark’s plea for the Southern mill 
owners was most interesting. It aroused 
a line of thought in my mind which has 
often occurred to me in the past. He 
complained of ungracious statements made 
and asked for a square deal and that the 
facts should be dealt with always with 
strict accuracy. I wish I could encourage 
him to feel that the mill owners would get 
that sort of a square deal but no such 
encouragement can be held out as a matter 
of fact. I would lige to give warning that 
instead of getting more nearly a square 
deal in the sense of more nearly accurate 
statements it is likely in the future to be 
less a square deal because that is the his- 
tory of all active movements directed 
against serious evils. 


Then the suave Mr. McKelway 
moved a vote of thanks for my mes- 
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sage and I left their hall with only 
one regret and that was regarding 
my limitations as a speaker which 
prevented my being more effective. 

The next morning practically 
every newspaper in the United 
States carried the story on the front 
page, usually in large headlines, and 
many editorial comments followed. 

I had accomplished my purpose, 
which was to get before the people 
of the country a denial of the child 
labor stories that were being con- 
tinually told and one New York pa- 
per expressed the surprise that the 
denial had been so long delayed. 

The Charlotte Observer’ very 
kindly said: 

“In a way entirely his own Mr. Clark 
has performed a service to the industrial 
interests of the South in particular and to 
the wholesome enlightenment of the coun- 
try in general.” 

A few weeks later while spending 
a Sunday in Boston I noticed that 
Owen Lovejoy, secretary of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, was 
to make an address that afternoon 
at the Tremont Theatre. 

I happened to meet W. D. McNeil, 
of Fayetteville, N. C.. and we de- 
cided.to hear Lovejoy. 

When we reached the theatre we 
found it packed and only managed 
to get seats on the next to the last 
row in the top balcony. 

It was the kind of audience that 
pleased Lovejoy and he went the 
limit. Among other things he said: 


“Down in North Carolina children of 


six and seven years of age are slaving in 
the cotton mills and I have photographs of 
them.” 


Bill MeNeil went with me to the 


back of the stage, where I asked 
““Lovejoy why he told such a lie. He 


did not take offense but gave us his 
authority photographs taken by a 
man named Hines. 

After long correspondence Hines 
gave the name as Britt and the 
place as Lumberton. 

I sent a representative to Lum- 
berton and found that a farmer 
named Britt had been given a house 
in the mill village, free, while dying 
of blood poison. His wife tried to 
earn a little money in the mill but 
his daughters, eleven and thirteen 
(not six and seven), had never 
worked a single day and were at 
home when photographed. 

I placed all this information in 
the hands of Lovejoy, but he con- 
tinued to present his photographs 
to audiences as proof that children 
of six and seven years of age 
worked in North Carolina mills. 

I was hardly through with Love- 
joy before A. J. McKelway broke out 
with a new form of attack in Wash- 
ing‘on. 

He went before the Commission 
on Industrial Relations and gave 
testimony which, according to press 
reports, showed that many men in 
Southern cotton mills received only 
$2.00 per week. 

I hurried to Washington and soon 
discovered the source of his juggled 
figures. 

He had dug up some old figures of 
len years previous and in them, as 
is always the case, were given the 
wages of men who worked only one 
day or two days of the week inves- 
tigated. 

McKelway tried to hide that fact 
but when pushed by Chairman 
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Walsh to state how to determine 
the doily wage finally said to divide 
amount given by 6, which placed 
the daily wages as 33 1-3 per day. 

I had a hard fight to get a hearing 
before the Commission on Industrial 
Relations but was finally given a 
fifteen-minute hearing and com- 
pletely refuted the McKelway tes- 
timony, which, however, was a very 
easy matter for, once in his life, 
McKelway had taken a chance and 
left himself in a vulnerable position. 

I had not thought that Congress 
would pass any Federal Child Labor 
Law but in February, 1913,, the 
House, by a vote of 233 to 43, passed 
the Palmer-Owen Bill, which pro- 
hibited the interstate shipment of 
the product of mills that employed 
children contrary to the provisions 
of the laws. 

The American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association passed a resolu- 
tion condemning the Palmer-Owen 
Bill, but I had seen enough of those 
behind the measure to realize that 
there must be organized opposition. 

I wrote Capt. Ellison A. Smyth. 
of Greenville, and urged upon him 
the necessity of forming an organi- 
zation. 

I suggested that he invite three 
prominent mill men from each State 
fo meet us in Greenville for a con- 
ference. 

At that meeting the executive 
committee of Southern Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association was formed 
with the following members: 

5. F. Patterson, Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C., chairman; W. C. Ruffin, May- 
odan, N. C., A. F. MeKissick, Green- 
wood, 8S. C., Harry Meikleham, Lin- 
dale, Ga., Scott Roberts, Anniston, 


Ala.. T. L. Wainwright, Stonewall, 
Miss. and Garnett Andrews, Chat- 


tanooga, Tenn. 

I was elected secretary and treas- 
urer. 

I was allowed to name the mem- 
bers of the committee and picked 
men for their fighting qualities. 

W. GC. Ruffin died and Harry Mer- 
kleham asked us to substitute W. J. 
Vereen in his place, but otherwise 
the committee remained intact and 
conducted the fights against both 
Federal Child Labor Laws, the suc- 
cessful test of their constitutional- 
ity and the campaign against the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment. 

Soon after the organization of the 
committee I began to make plans 
for fighting or at least delaying the 
Palmer-Owen Bill. 

Until September, 1915, we had 
made if a policy never to mention a 
cotton mill strike or labor unions 
but the efforts to unionize the South 
hecame so strenuous that we found 
it advisable on September 23, 1925, 
to declare our opposition and sound 
a warning to the mill operatives. 

When Congress met in December, 
1915, the Keating-Owen Child Labor 
Bill was introduced as a substitute 
for the Palmer-Owen Bill of the 
last session and acting for the ex- 
ecutive committee of Southern Cot- 
ton Manufacturers, | employed ex- 
Gov. W. W. Kitchin of North Carolina 
to assist me in opposing same. Gov. 
itchin had formerly been in Con- 
gress for twelve years and from him 
I learned much. 

It was proper that the Keating- 
Owen Bill should go to the Judiciary 
Committee but MceKelway wanted it 
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to go to the Labor Committee and 
finally won. . 

On January 10th the hearing was 
held and we put on a number of 
prominent witnesses, including 
prominent doctors, but very little 
attention was paid to their testi- 
mony and on February 2, 1916, the 
House passed the bill by a vote of 
337 to 46. 

The bill then went to the Senate 
and we had a,number of prominent 
mill men and doctors give testi- 
mony in opposition, but the influ- 
ences seeking its enactment were 
too strong to overcome. 

We found that the Mother Con- 
gress, an organization of women, 
was inclined to listen to reason and 
brought several of thier officials on 
a visit to our mills and they re- 
turned much. opposed to the bill. 

We worked hard to prevent the 
passage of the law and had it 
sewed up for that session when Mc- 
Kelway, in desperation, induced 
Woodrow Wilson to go to the capi- 
tal and demand, of the Senators, 
that it be passed, and on August 8, 
1916, I sat alone in the Senate gal- 
lery while a thunder storm .raged 
without and heard the bill passed 
o2 to 12. 

In an adjoining gallery sat Mc- 
Kelway and his women cohorts with 
beaming faces and ih their moment 
of victory they enjoyed watching 
me. 

They thought that they had won 
and that in the future would control 
the labor affairs of the forty-eight 
States and the cotton manufacturers 
almost unanimously shared their 
opinion. Most manufacturers ad- 
vised against any further fight and 
some, as Is always the case when 
you lose, criticised me. for having 
opposed the law. 

I was convinced that Congress 
had no right to enact any such law 
and determined to carry it to the 
United States Supreme Court, and I 
set about raising the necessary 
fund. 

Many mill men said I was wasting 
money but on account of the pre- 
vious fight I had made, were willing 
to contribute. 

I knew that Junius Parker, for- 
merly of Graham, N. C., was rated 
as one of the top notch lawyers in 
the country and I went to New York 
and successfully negotiated for the 
employment of his firm, O'Brien, 
Boardman, Parker & Fox. 

At the suggestion of W. C. Ruffin, 
I employed Manly, Hendren & 
Womble, of Winston-Salem, N. C. 

I was later able to add Judge W. 
P. Bynum, of Greensboro, to our 
legal forces. 

I asked the attorneys to describe 
the kind of test case that would be 
most effective and with that infor- 
mation spent weeks in search for 
the.exact type of case and prepared 
three. 

Roland Dagenhart, who was work- 
ing at the Fidelity Mills in Char- 
lotte, had two sons, one 13 and the 
other 15, and was very much op- 
posed to the 13-year-old boy having 
to leave the mill and the 15-year- 
old boy being limited to eight hours. 

My attorneys prepared an appli- 
cation for an injunction to prevent 
the Government from interfering 
with the Dagenhart boys, and Da- 
genhart gladly signed same. 
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The notice that the law would be 
tested was received with expres- 
sions of rage by McKelway and his 
associates and th® press of the 
United States was very severe in 
its condemnation. Many manufac- 
turers urged me to withdraw the 
test case but I refused to do so. 

As the law did not go into effect 
until September 1, 1917, the actual 
proceeding could not begin until 
that date, but I wanted to get every- 
thing in shape and give our attor- 
neys time to make careful prepara 
Lions. 

In February, 1923, we moved our 
office from the single room, 912 
Realty Building, in Charlotte, to the 
two-room at 609 in the same build- 
ing. We>were growing and had to 
make additions to our organization. 

In March, 1917, I came to realize 
that in spite of the prosperity of the 
mills during 1916, many of them 
were not putting their village in 
proper condition. 

I believed that the 
were entitled to comfortable homes 
with clean surroundings, in 
order to impress that fact upon the 
industry we had a photographer 
lake pictures of the . dilapidated 
cottages in one mill village and pub- 
lished them with the name of the 
mill. 

It naturally created a sensation 
and opinion was divided as _ to 
whether or not we did right, but it 
did result in improvements being 
made, not only in that village but 
in many others, and we therefore 
accomplished our purpose. 

On April 12, 1917, we announced 
that America had entered the war 
and we pledged the Government the 
united support of the textile: mills 
of the South.and for awhile the 
interest of the textile industry was 
war more than textiles. 

Although we were going to con- 
test the constitutionality of the 
Keating-Owen Child Labor Law, we 
knew that it would be in effect for 
some months and we arranged sev- 
eral conferences between mill men 
and representatives of the U 3S. De- 
partment of Labor in order to de- 
termine the best method of operat- 
ing under same. 

Washington authorities tmed to 
arbitrarily fix the rules for the 
operation of the law but we ar- 
ranged for a hearing in Washington 
and won out on several important 
points. 


About August 15, 1917, the appli- 
cation of Roland H. Dagenhart for 
an injunction against the Federal 
Child Labor Law was filed and the 
hearing was set before Judge James 
Boyd at Greensboro, N. C., on Au- 
gust 29th. 

Most people and many manufac- 
turers expected Judge Boyd to re- 
fuse the injunction, but after an 
extended argument on both sides 
Judge Boyd granted the injunction 
and declared that the Keating-Owen 
Child Labor Law was unconstitu- 
tional. 

The decision brought an outburst 
of abuse from almost every section 
of the United States, directed both 
at David Clark and Judge Boyd and 
most writers predicted that the 
United States Supreme Court would 
overrule Judge Boyd. 

I called a meeting, in Charlotte, 
of the mill men located in Judge 


operatives 
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Boyd's district and convinced them 
that it was safe to ignore the Child 
Labor Law and they voted unani- 
mously to ignore same, but the 
situation was complicated by con- 
trary advice given by the secretary 
of the Hard Yarn Spinners’ Associa- 
tion. 

The question of the constitution- 
ality of the law had been passed up 
to the U. 8. Supreme Court and if 
made no difference to me what any 
mill did pending the decision. 

About Yhis time my associate edi- 
tor, D. H. Hill, left to join the army 
and I found my time more fully 
occupied with the publication of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 

Realizing that a great deal of the 
criticism of the cotton manufactur- 
ing industry of the South was due 
to lack of information, we conceived 
the idea of publishing a “Health and 
Happiness Number,” and on Decem- 
ber 260, 1917, issued our first of that 
kind filled with photographs of our 
mills and their welfare work, and it 
was sent to members of Congress. 

Although not nearly as large or as 
handsome as three later Health and 
Happiness Numbers, it attracted 
much favorable comment. 

On December 27, H. L. 
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Dalton, 
who had succeeded D. H. Hill as 
associate editor, left to join the 
aviation branch and I again found 
my time more than fully occupied. 
Soon thereafter secured Bill Arp 
Lowrance, who was then connected 
with fhe Charlotte office of the 
Western Newspaper Union. 

As the Dagenhart case, the test 


case of the Federal Child Labor 
Law, was soon to be heard by the 
United States Supr Court, I 
spent much time dul the nex! 


weeks in New York an 
in conference with tha 

On April 15, 1918, { 
case was heard before 
Court. Solicitor John 
afterwards Democratic fcandidate 
for President, argued th case for 
the. Government, while Jidge Mor- 
gan O'Brien, of New York, and W. 
M. Hendren, of Winston-Salem, N. 
C., argued our side. 

In our editorial of that week we 
said: 

“There is a general! er 
the court will divide 5 to 4. 'e@ 
believe that the 5 will be on our 
side.” 

I do not believe that there was a 
single cotton manufacturer who 
believed that we would win, but on 
Monday, June 3, 1918, my phone 
rang and a newspaper friend shout- 
ed “You won 5 to 4.” 
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I ran all the way to the news- 
paper office to get the dispatch 
saying that the United States Su- 
preme Court had, by a vote of 5 to 4, 


declared the Keating-Owen Child 
Labor Law unconstitutional. 
There intense’ rejoicing 


among our friends, but just as in- 
tense anger among the advocates of 
the measure, and the abuse which 
had been applied to Judge Boyd was 
shifted to the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

Speeches were made in Congress 
accusing the Supreme Court of set- 
ting aside the will of the people and 
bills were introduced having for 
their object the curtailing of the 
powers of the court. 

- (Continued on Page 65) 
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Annual Spindle Increase 


A total of 530,396 spindles were installed by Southern cotton mills 
during the year 1925. The following list gives the name and location of 
each mill that increased the number of its spindles, together with the 
total by Statgs and the total for the South. This information is compiled 
from data from Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills. Figures are 
as of January i, 1926: 


Alabama. 

Name of Mill. Spindles. 
*Ernestine Cotton Mills, Boaz 2,000 
Geneva Cotton Mills, Geneva 1.600 
Lincoln Mills of Ala., Huntsville . 80,000 
Kilby Cotton Mills, Montgomery 480 
*Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika 23.952 

Arkansas. 
Arkansas Textile Co., Pine Bluff . 10,000 

Georgia. 
Perkins Hosiery Mills, Columbus — 3,000 
Crawford Cotton Mills, Crawford 1.000 
Fitzgerald Cotton Mills, Fitzgerald . 248 
Grantville Hosiery Mills, G rantville . 5,000 
*Highland Mills, Griffin 10.000 


Cochran Cotton Mills No. 2, Hawkinsville = === 080 


Elm City Cotton Mills. LaGrange — 464 
Social Circle Cotton Mills, Social Circle —.....»_ 3.360 
Summerville Cotton Mills. Summerville — 4.152 
Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thomaston — 2 880 
Tifton Cotton Mills, Tifton —. 1,680 
Union Mfg. Co., Union Point — — 448 

North Carolina. 

Pennsylvania Textile Mills, Central Falls. 3,516 
Co-Lin Mills, Charlotte 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co., Cherryville 5,000 
Roberta Mfg. Co., Concord Se 448 
Blue Ridge Cotton Mills, Connelly Springs 1,400 
Dorothy Mfg. Co., Dallas 572 
Erwin Cotton Mills No. 2, Erwin —— Es 34,768 
Elizabeth City Cotton Mills, Elizabeth City _ Ere 200 
Travora Mfg. Co., Graham ‘ os 208 
A. A. Shuford Mill Co., Hickory 7 3,640 
Sadie Cotton Mills, Kings Mountain —.._.__>SESEEE 504 
Dacotah Cotton Mills, Lexington. 1,056 
Boger & Crawford Spinning Mills, Lincolnton Sows wet 1,600 
Kendall Mills, Paw Creek “ 3,520 
Ragan Spinning Co.; Ragan 2,112 
Roanoke Mills Co., Roanoke 2,000 
Rowan Cotton Mills, Salisburv 5,000 


*Indicates new mills. 


Salisbury Cotton Mills, Salisbury — 3,840 
South Carolina. 
River Hill Spinning Co., Cheraw 600 
Alice Mfg. Co., Easley — a 13,924 
Franklin Process Spinning Mill, Fingerville 1,720 
Joanna Cotton Mills. Goldville 12,096 
Grendel Mills, Greenwood 13,046 
Kershaw Cotton Mills, Kershaw 12,160 
*Pacific Mills, Lyman 32,000 
*Pageland Cotton Mills, Pageland 6,000 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg - 400 
*London Mills, Sumter _.. 2 000 
Tennessee. 
Bemis Cotton Mills, Bemis | 4.788 
Dixie Mercerizing Co.., Chattanooga _ 6.600 
O’Cedar Mills, Covington, Tenn. 1,000 
Borgen Mills, Inc. 88,648 
Tellico Cotton Mills, Tellico Plains | 2 016 
103,052 
| Texas. 
Paso Cotton Mills, El.Paso — 5.016 
Houston Cotton & Twine Mills, Houston _ Le | | 5,184 
Virginia. 
Halifax Cotton Mills, South Boston 4,000 
Summary By States. 

85,774 
Arkansas 10,000 
Georgia 
North Carolina _.. 4446410: 
South Carolina . 444,082 
Total Spindles Installed in 1925 580,396 


Spindles To Be 


The following list shows, by States, spindles to be installed in Southern 
mills during 1926: 


Alabama. 

Name of (Mill. Spindles. 
Gotten ime. 8,500 
*Sauquoit Spinning Co., Gadsden —_. 20,000 
California Cotton Mills, Uniontown —..___ 10,000 

Georgia. 


Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon —....._ 20,000 


~ 
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Name of Mill. Spindles. 

North Carolina. 
Chronicle Mills, Belmont 5,000 
China Grove Cotton Mills, China Grove . ith ate 22,000 
*Columbus Colton Mills, Columbus ae 1,428 
Cannon Mfg. Co., Kannapolis — a 50,000 
Cannon Group Mills, sundry points — 25,000 
Boger & Crawford Spinning Mill, Lincolnton ——— 6,300 
Hadley-Peoples Mfg. Co., Siler City - 3,240 
Total 117,968 
South Carolina. 
Riverside Mfg. Co., Anderson 2,520 
Tennessee. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga 7,000 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga 5,000 
Total } 12,000 
Texas. 
"Bowie Cotton Mills, Bowie 9,000 
“Fort Worth Cotton Mills, Fort Worth _ ar 5,000 
Spindles To Be Installed. 

Alabama 38,500 
Texas 10,000 
Total Spindles to be Installed in 1926 __ naion aes 


Clark’s Annual Knitting 
Increase lin 


A total of 5,783 additional knitting machines were installed by Southern 
knitting mills during the year 1925. The following list gives the name and 
location of each mill that increased its knitting equipment, together with 
the total by States and the total for the South. This information is com- 
piled from data from Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills: 


Alabama. 
Knitting 
Knitting 

*Avalon Knitwear Co., Anniston 20 

*Aycock: Hosiery Mill, Huntsville 
*Erwin Mfg. Co., Huntsville 

Scottsboro Hosiery Mill, Scottsboro | 
*Kyle Hosiery Mills, Tuscaloosa ___________________________- 110 

Georgia. 

*The Carroll Mills, Carrollton 10 
*Fuller Hosiery Mills, Carrollton Sa 
The Cartersville Mills, Cartersville 17 
Barnes Knitting Mills, Cedartown 10 

Douglas Hosiery Mills, Douglasville 80 
Griffin. Hosiery Mills, Griffin 20 

Marietta Knitting Mills, Marietta 
Cherokee Hosiery Mills, Rome 
Chester Knitting Mills, Rome — 25 


*Indicates new mills. 
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Kentucky 


Name of Mill. 


Swiss Hosiery Mills, Louisville — 
*“Glaussner Hosiery Mills, Paducah 
Priester Mills, Paducah — 

Princeton Hosiery Mills, Princeton 


Louisiana. 


*Marion Pelican Hosiery Mills, Coushatta 
Floradel Knitting Mills, New Orleans 


Total 


North Carolina. 


Wiscassett Mills, Albemarle 

Acme Hosiery Mills, Ashboro 

*Park Hosiery Mills, Ashboro 

"Boone Knitting Mills, Boone 

Alamance Hosiery Mills, Burlington 

*G. A. Burke Silk Co., Burlington 
Keystone Finishing Mill, Burlington 
*Liberty Hosiery Mills, Burlington 

Love Knitting Mill, Burlington 

McEwen Knitting Co., Burlington 
Mohawk Hosiery Mills, Burlington 
"National Hosiery Mills, Burlington 
Whitehead Hosiery Mills, Burlington 
Nebel Co., Charlotte 

Concord Knitting Co., Concord 

Hoover Hosiery Mills, Concord 

Berry Hosiery Mills, Connelly Springs 
Drexel Knitting Mills, Drexel 

Golden Belt Mfg. Co., Durham 

*Ruth Hosiery Mills, Durham 

Louise Knitting. Mills, E. Durham 
Chipman-Burrowes Hgsiery Mills, East Flat Rock 
Pasquotank Hosiery Co., Elizabeth City 
Standard Mfg. Co., Elizabeth City 
Gibsonville Hosiery Mills Co., Gibsonville 
Childrey Hosiery Mills, Haw River 
Riverside Hosiery Mills. Haw River 
*Ilarkins-Hammock-Whitlock Co., Hendersonville 
Best Hosiery Mills, Hickory 

Hickory Hosiery Mills, Hickory 
*Setz-Right Hosiery Mills, Hickory 
Amos Hosiery Mills, High Point 
Commonwealth Hosiery Mills, High Point 
Melrose Hosiery Mills. High Point 
Pointer Hosiery Co., High Point 
Robbins Knitting Co., High Point 
*Southern Fabric Mills, High Point 

J. A. Cline & Son. Hildebran 

Vance Knitting Mills, Kernersville 
Shoaf-Sink Hosiery Mills, Lexington 
Elizabeth James Mills, Marion 

Garrou Knitting Mills, Morganton 
Ridgeview Hosiery Mills, Newton 
Wilkes Hosiery Mills, North Wilkesboro 
William Carter Co., Reidsville 

"Nancy Hosiery Mills, Salisbury 

Staley Hosiery Mills, Staley 

“Crescent Knitting Co., Statesville 
*Maurice Mills Co., Thomasville 
*Martinat Hosiery Mills Co., Valdese 
Hanes Hosiery Mills, Winston-Salem 


Total 


South Carolina 


Anderson Hosiery Mills, Anderson 
Sultrene Mills, Gaffney 

Carlton Mfg. Co., Spartanburg 
*Powell Knitting Co. Spartanburg 
Star Hosiery Mills, Spartanburg 


Tennessee. 


Athens Hosiery Mills, Athens 
Champion Knitting Mills, Chattanooga 
McAllester Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga . 
Nick-a-Jack Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga 
Signal Knitting Mills, Chattanooga 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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The following is a complete list of the cotton spindles 
and looms in the South in 1911 and in 1926. 

This list not only permits a comparison of the growth 
of individual mills but also the growth by towns and by 
States. 7 

We believe that this is the first time anything of the 
kind has been attempted, but believe it will be found in- 
teresting. The names of some of the 1911 mills that have 
passed out or been reorganized will awaken memories in 
some of the older manufacturers. 


Spindles Loonis 


1911 1926 
ALABAMA 


Spindles Looms 


Alabama City 


Dwight Mfe. Co. 60,000 2.000 Dwight Mfg. Co. 1,936 


Alexander City 


Alexander City Cot. Mill 6,528 209 Avondale Mills 39,984 909 


Russell Mfg. Co. 4,788 Russell Mfg. Co. 12,456 
Bettie Francis Cotton Mill STS 
toberta Mill 11,880 . 
Russco Mills oe. 12,312 
Russcony Mills 2,856 
Anniston 
Adelaide Mills 5,712 Adelaide Mills . Sere er 10,032 
American Net & Twine Co. 10,000 American Net & Twine 
Anniston Cordage Co. 1,500 Co. 23,700 
Anniston Mfg. Co. 12,767 341 Anniston Cordage Co. 3,000 ; 
Anniston Yarn Mills 5,712 Anniston Mfe. Co. 14,992 360 
Woodstock Cotton Mills 10,000 2:8 Anniston Yarn Mills 5.712 
Woodstock Cotton Mills 11,056 219 
Calhoun Cotton Mills, Inc. Eh 160 
Lanier Mfg. Co. 704 . 
Perkins Mill 20 
Athens 
Athens Cutton Mill Co. §,032 Wellman Cotton Mill Co. 7,328 
Birmingham 
Avondale Mills 39,800 Avondale Mills 39,920 968 
Boaz 
Enterpise Cotton Mills 2,000 
Bon Ajir 
Coosa River Spinning Co. 6,120 Danville Knitting Mills 11,500 
Cordova 
Indian Head Mill of Ala. 27,472 942 Indian Head Mill of Ala. 28,112 880 
Cottondale 
Tuscaloosa Millis 1,600 Tuscaloosa Mills 2,080 
Demopolis 
Elmore Cotton Mills 4,000 Demopolis Mills 4,816 
Enterprise 
Enterprise Cotton Mills 6,336 160 Enterprise Cotton Mills 6,324 184 
Eufaula. 

Cowikee Mills . 12,352 32) Cowitkee Mills 13,564 320 
Glenola Cotton Mills 5, 800 148 Marcella Cot. Mfg. Co. 8,000 40 
Fairfax 

West Point Mfg. Co. 32,000 S87 
Florence 
Ashcraft Cotton Mills 6,240 200 Ashcraft Cotton Mills 7,488 201 
Cherry Cotton Mills 11,008 Cherry Cotton Mills 10,048 on 
Geneva 
Geneva Cotton Mills 6,880 204 
Huntsville 
lallas Mfg. Co. 57.408 1,419 Dallas Mfg. Co. 58,752 1,419 
Lowe Mfg. Co. 26,624 515 Lowe Mfg. Co. 27.000 756 
Huntsville Cotton Mills Merrimack Mfe. Co. 108,672 2,410 
Merrimack Mfg. Co. 92.480 2.681 Huntsville Knitting Co. 6,144 200 
West Huntsville Cot. Mills W. Huntsville Cot. Mills 6,176 
Abingdon Mills 17,500 508 The Margaret Mill 10,082 
Huntsville Knitting Co. 6,144 : Lincoln Mills of Ala. 60,000 750 
Jacksonville 
Ide Cotton Mills 37,392 Profile Cotton Mills 40,844 
Verlina Mills 200 
La Fayette 
La Fayette Cot Mills, Inc. 7,500 


1911 
Uanett Cotton Mills 


West Point Mfg. Co. 
Lang Mfg. Co. 


Mobile Cotton Mills 
Barker Cotton Mill Co 


Montala Mfg. Co 
Montgomery Cordage Co. 
Montgomery Cotton Mills 


Munford Cotton Mill Co. 


Opellika Cotton Mills 


Southern Mills Corp. 


Pell City Mfg. Co. 


Coosa Mfg. Co. 


Pratville Cotton Mills 
Riverdale Cotton Mills 
Handley, W. A. Mfg. Co 
Wehadkee Yarn Mill 


Helen Cotton Mills Co. 
Vailey Creek Cot. Mills Co. 


West Point Mfg. Co 
Buck Creek Cot. Mills Co. 
Alabama Cotton Mills 
Broadus Cotton Mills 


Svcanmore Mills 


Avondale Mills 
Marble City Mills 


Talladega Cordage Co. 
Chinabee Coton Mills 
Highland City Mills 
Talladega Cotton Factory 


Tallassee Falls Mfg. Co. —- 
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Growth Spindles and Looms 


1926 


Lanet* 


Spindles Looms 


61,000 


27,000 
3,000 


10,000 
14,496 


10,000 
1.040 
6,240 


2,688 


15,336 


5,000 


22,600 


30,096 


12,000 
13,000 
18,000 

3,600 


13.000 
10,816 


30,000 
10,336 


9,000 


67,208 


1,500 


1,003 


West Point Mfg. Co 
Langdale 


500 West Point Mfg. 
60 


Madrid 

Houston Yarn Mills 
Mobile 

Mobile Cotton Mills 


325 Cotton Mill Products Co. 
Pritchard Tex. Mfg. Co. 


Montgomery 


320 Montala Mfg. Co. 

Montgomery Cordage Co. 
162 Montgomery Cotton Mfg. 

Co., Ine, 

Kilby Cotton Mills 
Munford 

Munford Cot. Mill Co. 
Opelika 


Opelika Mfg. Co. 
Pepperell Mfg. Co. 


Opp. 


Micolas Cotton Mills 
Opp Cotton Mills 


Oxford 
Southern Mills Corp 
Ozark 
Dale Cotton Mills 
Pell City 
740 Avondale Milis 
Piedmont 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 


Pinckard 
Pinckard Cot. Mill Co 

Prattville 


290 Autauga Cotton Mills Co. 


River View 


340 West Point Mfg. Co. 
Roanoke 
120 Handley, W. A. Mfg. Co. 
Rock Mills 
Wehadkee Yarn Mills 
Selma 


400 (California Cot. Mills Co 
320 


Shawmut 
300 West Point Mfg. Co. 
Siluria 
300 Buck Creek Cotton Mills 
Speigner 
2314 Alabama Cotton Mills 
Stevenson 

Stevenson Cotton Mills 
Sycamore 


Avondale Mills 


Avondale Mills 


tee Sylacauga Cotton Mills 


Talladega 
: Samoset Cotton Mills 
ate Planters Chemical & Oil 
Co. 
Talladega Cotton Factory 
Tallassee 


Tallassee Mills 


85,000 


27,000 


3,200 


10.800 


te 


.496 


18,000 
23,952 


5,000 


6,000 


560 


7.968 


2,000 


11,500 


12,000 


25,408 


28,688 


31,000 


19,584 


8,736 


10,272 


90,060 


Spindles Looms 


500 


380 
913 


o 
ab 


290 


201 
356 


190 
160 


742 


310 


254 


531 


Ho4 


1,312 


700 


1,720 


| 
= 
55: 
| 
P 
| 
| | | 
j 
\ 
0 
2 190 
25.536 105,224 
4.120 
2,020 
5.376 772 
000 5.000 
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1911 1926 1911 1926 
Talicaliocosa Columbus 
Spindles Looms Spindles Looms Spindles Looms Spindles Loomis 
| Sanders Cotton Mills 4,000 108 Bibb Mfg. Co. . heaue 33,000 ia Bibb Mfg. Co. 128.000 270 
Columbus Mfg. Co. 50,000 1,350 Columbus Mfg. Co. 63,840 2,872 
Union Springs Eagle & Phenix Mills 59.356 1,616 Eagle & Phenix Mills 65,556 1,874 
Georgia Mfg. Co. 10,000 Georgia Mfg. Co. 8,320 
Union Springs Cot. Mills (‘owikee Mills 6,048 Meritas Mills ' 10,000 170 Meritas Mills 57,436 1,360 
Co. 5,000 Muscogee Mfg. Co. 27.000 500 Muscogee Mfe. Co. 50,000 814 
Perkins Hosiery Mills 10.000 j Perkins Hosiery Mills 12,500 , 
Uniontown Swift Mfg. Co. 19,000 448 Swift Mfg. Co. 29,112 864 
Swift Spinning Mills 12,768 Swift Spinning Mills 7,132 ae 
Wilawhite Cotton Mills ; 10,000 California Cot. Mills Co. eae ows Flamburger Cotton Mills 9,000 224 Bradley Spinning Mills 15,000 
—— -—-— Georgia Webbing & Tape 
Total 975,519 16,973 Total sie 1,477,860 26,741 Co. 42 
j ARKANSAS Commerce 
Monticello Harmony Grove Mills 14,768 444 Harmony Grove Mills 15,080 448 
Monticello Cotton Mill 7,090 164 Monticello Cot. Mills Co. 8,000 150 ‘Covington 
Pine Bluff Covington Mills 18,300 450 Covington Mills 30,000 718 
T Arkansas Textile Co. 10,000 Crawford 
Weet Edwards Mills 6,000 Crawford Cotton Mills 7,000 100 
Premier Cotton Mills Delta Land Cot. Mill 
Dallas 
4. Total 14,090 164 Total -—-.- £0,000 150 
Paulding Co. Cotton Mfg. Liberty Cotton Mills 7,000 
Acworth Dalton 
Acworth Cotton Mfg. Co. 5,000 Acworth Mills : 6,120 ee Crown Cotton Mills 35,000 782 Crown Cotton Mills 90,000 938 
Elk Cotton Mills _._... 7,300 Se Boyleston-Crown Mills 14,000 
Albany American Tread Co. of 
Ga. 30,000 
Albany Cotton Mills 11,280 300 Flint River Cot. Mills 22,216 520 
Decatur 
Aragon 
Georgia Cordage Mills 1,700 sidioae 
Aragon Mills _ 18,488 442 Aragon Mills 18,488 242 
Atco Douglasville 
American Textile Co. 33,000 802 American Textile Co. eae. we tee Cotton ee 20,480 600 Beaver Mills 21,760 520 
Dublin 
Athens 
Ge ia Cott Mill 8,112 260 
Athens Mfg. Co. 12,800 Athens Mfg. Co., The 17,812 25 
Mallison Braided Cord Co. 2,000 11  Mallison Braided Cord Co. 2,200 12 Eastman 
Princeton Mfe. Co. 3,600 Princeton Mfe. Co. 3,600 
Southern Mfg. Co. 12,232 404 Southern Mfg. Co. — 88,470 700 East Cotton Mills RR AS East Cotton Mi 0. 4¢ 97{ 
White City Mfg. Co. 2,500 Rowen-Crews Co. East Point 
Atlanta Lullwater Mfg. Co. 4.500 146 
Atlanta Woolen Mills __. 5,700 Atlanta Woolen Mills 6,500 aaheos Eatonton 
Exposition Cotton Mills - 56,000 1,512 Exposition Cotton Mills 60,000 1,572 
Fulton Bag & Cot. Mills... 100,000 2.500 Fulton Bag & Cot. Mills 100,000 2,500 imperial Cotton Mill 500 150 Imperial Cotton Mills 13,712 328 
U. 5. Pen. Duck Mill ___- — 476 Putnam Mills & Power Co. 6,156 200 #$Eatonton Cotton Mills 5,746 
American Twine & Cord- 
age Mill 1,780 Egan 
Augusta Piedmont Cotton Mills 5.692 116 Piedmont Cotton Mills 7.000 96 
Blizabeth Cotton Mills 10,000 250 Martel Mills, Inc. 11,220 382 
Augusta Factory 26.048 1,004 Augusta Factory 38.992 900 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. 35,000 928 Enterprise Mfg. Co. 35,232 1,008 Elberton 
Globe Cotton Mill 4.156 236 Globe CGotton Mills 5.472 234 
Kine. ohn P. Mfg. Co. 60.384 1,820 Ging, John P. Mfg. Co. 64,608 1,942 Home Cotton Mills 7,440 204 Elberton Cotton Mills 9.216 266 
Nixon Mfe. Co. 4,800 190 Sibley Mfg. Co. 38,688 1,008 Colley Mfg. Co. 1,000 12 
Sibley Mfg. Co. 43.200 1,409 Sutherland Mfg. Co. 6,840 336 ; 
Sutherland Mfg. Co. 10,000 Fitzgerald 
Banning Fitzgerald Cotton Mills _.. 10,000 120 Fitzgerald Cotton Mills 11,500 202 
Hutcheson Mfg. Co. . 7,500 Banning Cotton Mills 5,300 4 Forsyth 
Barnesville Ensign Cotton Mills Ensign Cotton Mills 12,000 
Trio Mfg. Co. Trio Mfg. Co. 3.672 
Aldora Mills . Aldora Mills .._.. 14,000 12 Newton-Harp Mfg. Co. Forsyth Cotton Mill 5,000 
Berryton Fort Valley 
Berryton Millis 18,000 Fort Valley Cotton Fort Valley Cotton Mills 4,300 
Bremen Gainesville 
Bremem Looms, Inc. 65 Cainesville Cotton Mills 43.008 1,220 Gainesville Cotton Mills 43,008 1,220 
Georgia Mfg. Co. _.. 
Calhoun 
Grartville 
Echota Cotton Mills 5876 144 S%chota Cotton Mills 16.384 420 
Calhoun Yarn Mills 2,200 Crantville Hosiery Mills . Grantville Hosiery Mills 15,000 
| Canton Greensboro 
Canton Cotton Mills . 20,000 600 Canton Cotton Mills 43,000 1,400 Mary Leila Cotton Mill. 6,120 180 Mary Lelia Cotton Mill 16,192 456 
Carroliton Griffin 
Mandeville Mills . 17,936 120 Mandeville Mills 35.218 . re 2 26,500 990 Griffin Mfg. Co. 35,000 1,200 
Rushton Cotton Mills ___ 15,000 400 Rushton Cotton Mills 15,168 420 
Cedartown Kincaid Mfg. Co. 82.000 1,069 Georgia-Kincaid Mills 76.000 3,090 
Boyd-Maneham una Co. 15,00 400 Highland Mills 14,000 500 
Cedartown Cotton & Cedartown Cotton & Ex- Central Mills a Ge 8,500 2¢ 
port Co. Cherokee Mills . 3 10,000 350 
Standard Coton Mills ee nkeiae Standard Cotton Mills ____ 16,464 108 Spalding Cotton Mills ___. 11,000, 375 
Chattahoochee Habersham 
Whittier Mills Co. 15,000 Whittier Mills Co. Habersham Mills Habersham Mills 15,360 
Chickamauga Hampton 
Crvstal Hampton Cotton Mills Ensign Cotton Mills 14,000 
Co 23,000 700 Henderson Mfg. Co. 4.000 
Cochran Hartwell 
Cochran Cotton Mills Co. 4,032 92 Cochran Cotton Mills Co. 5,000 120 Hartwell Mills __......__.- 8,000 200 The Hartwell Mills 8,050 216 
| College Park Hawkinsville 
Gate City Cotton Mills _. 15,000 —_ _. Gate City Cotton Mills aan Southern Cotton Mill 3,000 140 Cochran Cotton Mill No. 2 5,000 52 
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High Shoals 


Spindles Loonis 


high Shoals Mfg. Co. 


Consolidated 
Co. 


Cotton Duck 


Pepperton Cotton Mill 


Jefferson Cotton Mills 


Bowen-Jewell Co. 


wuliette. Milling & 
Mfg. Co 


Glover 


Lafayette Cotton Mills 
Union Cotton Mills 


Dixie Cotton Mills 

Dunson Mills 

Elm City Cotton Mills 
Park Cotton Mills 

Unity Cotton Mills 

Unity Spinning Mills 
Consolidated Cotton Duck 


— 


avonia Cotton Mills 


awrenceville Mfg. Co. 


Massachusetts Mills in Ga 


Mfg. Co. 
Willingham ‘otton Mill 
Manchester Mfg. Co. 


Manchester Cotton Mills 


Beverly Cotton Mills 


Millen Mills 


Milstead Mfg. Co. 


Monroe Cotton Mills 
Walton Cotton Mills 


Moultrie Cotton Mills 


Pacolet Mfg. Co. 


Melintosh 
Newnan 


Mills 
Cotton Mills 


Palmetto Cotton Mills 


Pelham Mfg. Co. 


Bibb Mfg. Co. 


Fibb Mfg. Co. 


Poulan Cotton Mills 


Atlantic 


& Gulf Mills 


Bibb Mfg. Co. 


10,000 


5,184 


13,000 


7,000 


6,000 


20,000 
20,000 
10,368 

1,600 
10,365 
10,368 


10,000 


5,000 


4,200 


92,644 


31,576 
10,000 
12,500 


20,800 


5,376 


10,000 


11,000 
10,000 


11,000 


54,444 


10,000 
40,000 


6,500 


12,000 


22,000 


2,240 


10,000 


2,340 


187 High Shoals Mfg. Co. 


Hogansville 


New Eng.-Sou. Mills 
67 Stark Mills 


Jackson 


502 Mills 


Pep. Cotton 
Jefferson 

175 The Jefferson Mills 
Jewell 


185 Jewell Cotton Mills Co. 


Juliette 


Juliette Milling Co. 


Lafayette 


260 Lafayette Cotton Mills . 


500 Consolidated Tex. Corp. 
La Grange 

400 The Dixie Cotton Mills_. 
400 Dunson Mills 

119 Elm City Cotton “Mills 


a2 Park Cotton Mills 
142 Unity Cotton Mills 


Unity Spinning Mills 
Hillside Cotton Mills 
100 New Eneg.-Sou. Mills 
Lavonia 
. Lavonia Cotton Mfg. Co. 
Lawrenceville 
aon Lawrenceville Mills 
Lindale 
3,081 Mass. Cot. Mill (Ga. Mill) 
Macon 

Bibb Mfg. Co. 

100 Willingham Cot. Mills 
Adams Duck Mills 
Atlantic Cotton Mills 

Manchester 

580 Manchester Cotton Mills 

Marietta 


Wilnicea Cotton Mills 
Middieton 
non Beaver Cotton Mills 
Millen 


Western Reserve 
Mills (Ga. Co.) 


Milstead 


Cotton 


90 Milstead Mfg. Co. 
Monroe 


530 


Monroe Cotton Mills 
316 


Walton Cotton Mills 
Moultrie 


280 Moultrie Cotton Mills 


New Holland 


1,765 Pacolet Mfg. Co. No. 4 
Newnan | 
Mcintosh Mills 
iin Newnan Cotton Mills 
Palmetto 
140 Palmetto Cot. Mills, Inc.. 
Pelham 
300 Consolidated Tex. Corp. 
Poterdale 
Potterville 
Poulan 
186 Poulan Cotton Mills - 
Quitman 

‘ Western Reserve Cot. Mill 
Reynolds 


Bibb Mfg. Co. 


9,984 


11,332 
35,568 


13,000 


11,664 


6,128 


4,896 


9,856 
23,152 


8,000 


7,000 


102,016 


52,000 
10,000 

7,000 
11,908 


25,080 
2,816 


3,000 


5,376 
11,628 


17,600 
16,528 


11,232 
60,148 
12,000 
60,000 

7,024 
12,128 


76,000 


6,032 
10,008 


3,600 


Spindles Loonis 


100 
12i 


556 


256 


185 


3,398 


16 


138 


370 
450 


298 


360 


100 


186 
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1911 1926 
Rome 
Spindles Loonis Spindles Looms 
Anchor rick ne 14,000 160 Anchor Duck Mills 29,000 399 
Rossville 
Richmond Hosiery Mills Richmond Hosiery Mills 6,000 
Peerless Woolen Mills ,860 208 Peerless Woolen Mills 15,400 209 
Roswell 
Roswell Mfg. Co. 12,160 168 Roswell Mills, Inc. 12,384 120 
Sargent 
Wahoo Mfg. Co. 6,000 _. Arnall Mills 19,000 
Savannah 
Tilton, G. H. &-Son . 
Scottsdale 
Scottsdale Mills 11,200 350 Scottsdale Mills 11,068 $30 
Ga. Duck & Cordage Mill 2.448 29 
Senoia 
Social Circle 
Social Circle Cotton Mills 10,000 350 #@639©S. Cir. Cot. Mill Co. 15,168 386 
Sparta 
Sparta Cotton Mill 
Summerville 
Summerville Cotton Mills 5,000 130 Summ. Cotton Mills 16,392 372 
Tallapoosa 
Tallapoosa Mills Tallapoosa Mills 16,160 
Tennille 
Tennille Yarn Mills ae ie Washineton Mfg. Co. 5, 800 124 
Thomaston | 
Thomaston Cotton Mills 20,000 416 Thom. Cotton Mills 62,880 475 
Peerless Cotton Mills 25,920 §00 
Thomson 
Smith, J. E. Cotton Mfg. Lullwater Mfg. Co. 10,000 192 
Co. 10,000 260 
Tifton 
Tifton Cotton Mills 5,376 Tifton Cotton Mills 7,216 
Toccoa 
Toccoa Cotton Mills -. 8,000 256 Hartwell Mills No. 2 9,152 284 
Toccoa Cotton Mills No. 2 Gee. -- sn Capps Mfg. Co. 6,240 
Trion 
Trion Mfg. Co. 51,284 1,440 The Trion Co. 60,960 1,346 
Union Point 
Union Mfg. Co. Union Co. 4,446 
Valdosta 
Strickland Cotton Mills 12,000 344 Strickland Cot. Mills 13,104 364 
Villa Rica 
Villa Rica Cotton Oil Co. 2,500 Villa Rica Cotton Oil Co. 5,000 
West Point 
(See Lanett, Langdale, Riverview, Fair- 
fax and Shawmut, Ala.) 
W hitehail 
Georgia Mfg. Co. ta. Mfg. Co. 12,000 
Whitehall Fern Mill Whitehall Yarn Mill 5,000 
Larnell Cotton Mills 144 
Winder 
Winder Cotton Mills 9,876 320 Sarrow Co. Cotton Mills 144 
Woodstock 
Little River Mills Sethe 2,000 Little River Mills 1,500 
Total 2,030,594 40,864 Total 2,937,330 53,041 
KENTUCKY 
Covington 
Argonaut Cotton Mill Co. 
Grahamton 
Grahamton Mfg. Co. re: 4,000 125 Grahamton Mfg. Co. 3,500 
Henderson 
Henderson Cotton Mills .. 47,924 1,312 Consolidated Tex. Corp. 49,504 1,876 
Louisville 
Louisville Cotton Mill Co. 29,088 ~~. Louisville Cot. Mills Co... 29,088 ‘ieee 
Louisville Girth & Blanket Louisville Textile Co. sic 60 
Mills 880 8 Semple Mfg. Co. 1,536 8 
Puritan Cordage “Mills 2.500 Puritan Cordage Mills 3,000 
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The New High Speed 
FOSTER WINDER 


For Cones, Tubes, Cheeses, Cotton or Worsted 


Note this comparison with older Models— 


Average yarn winding speed per min. 400-600 yds. 
Saving in H. P. per Lb. of Yarn 56 Per Cent 
Saving in Floor Space 59 Per Cent 
Saving in Investment 48 Per Cent 


These figures are from actual Mill results and can be 
duplicated in any Mill. 


The Model 101 will be shown in operation in our space 
at the Knitting Arts Exhibition, Philadelphia, Pa.., 
March 22nd to 26th. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


Westfield, Mass. 
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little part 
doing big job 


EARINGS are a small but important part of your 
manufacturing equipment. 


Upon the dependable and economical operation of your 
machinery depends your margin of profit. 


If old-fashioned bearings are used, they consume more 
power, require frequent lubricating and constant main- 
tenance. 


The investment you make in the Hyatt roller bearings 
that are built into textile machinery is returned to you 
in power saving, time saving and general operating 
efficiency. 


Hyatt roller bearings in looms, pickers, mercerizers and 
other textile machines, run freely without attention. 
Their only care is an occasional application of lubricant. 


Production costs are materially lowered with equipment 
which is made more dependable by the installation of 
these seemingly small but important parts—Hyatt roller 
bearings. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND 


story of Hyatt bearings on looms and other 
textile machinery. Write for your copy. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


[sont No. 2100 contains the and other 
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SAC ELL 


| LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 


New Type Adjustable Gridbars 
(Patented) 


By the use of Saco-Lowell Adjustable Gridbars you can make 
settings that will enable you to take out just the amount of 
waste you desire in accordance with the class of stock you are 
t running through the machines. 


No other type of grid can accomplish this. 


7 The cost is slight and they can be installed in practically all 
makes of pickers. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
1824 1926 


SALES OFFICES 


No. 1 FEDERAL STREET 1220 MINT STREET HEALEY BUILDING MASONIC BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE. N. C. ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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The Development of Textile Manufacturing in Texas 


M\HE history of Texas textile man- 

ufacturing, by which is meant the 
manufacture of cotton goods, for 
there are no woolen mills in the 
State. is not a record of meteor-like 
performance. Neither has there 
been a rush from other parts of the 
nation to build cotton mills in Texas. 
On the contrary, the textile devel- 
opment of Texas has been a matter 
of a slow growth extended over a 
long period of years. The manufac- 
ture of cotton goods in Texas is just 
in its infancy. 

Texas in the Past. 

The underlying reasons for this 
situation vary, but the great dis- 
tance of Texas. from the textile 
centers of the country may be re- 
garded as the principal cause. Then 
too, during the period in which 
many of the texte manufacturers 
of New England removed to the 
Southeast, the State of Texas was 
very sparsely settled. There were 
no great manufacturing centers, 
there was little, if any, concentra- 
tion of population, transportation 
conditions were more or less un- 
favorable and, considering the vast 
distances involved, the railroad 
mileage was meagre. 

While, even in those days, a large 
percentage of the nation’s cotton 
was raised in Texas and shipped to 
the New England mills as well as 
abroad, the production of the raw 
material was practically the only 
advantage to which the State could 
lay just claim, and this was of little 
consequence at that time. In other 
words, Texas’ only real bid for. cot- 
ton mills was the fact that it pro- 
duced an abundance of raw mate- 
rial. Other economie factors such 
as population, purchasing power, 
trade territory, transnor‘ation fa- 
cilities and labor supply were very 
uns tisfactory. 

As S. M. Ransonher. president of 
the Planters and Merchants Mills of 
New Braunfels. Texas, nuts it. 

“The develonment of Texas may 
be roughliv divided into three im- 
portant neriods. These neriods are 
not definitely defined. but eredually 
merge into each other. They are: 
“The cattle period, during which 
cattle raising was the principal 
business of the State: 

“The agricultural period. Our 
present day is in this neriod. with 
cotton, grain, fruit and vegetable 
raising fhe principal occupations; 

“The industrial period. We are 
just getting into this period, but 
shortly manufacturing will come to 
the forefront, and will eventually 
surge ahead of agriculture.” 

Thus we find that while the cot- 
ton mills were slow to establish in 
Texas because the conditions sur- 
rounding the industry were known 
to be discouraging, these very con- 
ditions were improving rapidly. 


Texas at the Present. 


Since 1880 the population of the 
State has increased over 300 per 
cent as compared with 210 for the 
United States as a whole. From the 
standpoint of concentration of pop- 
ulation there has been a marked 
improvement, there having been 
three distinct areas of the State 


By E. H. Brown, Assistant Industrial Manager, Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce, Dallas, Texas. 


affected. These are the south cen- 
tral section surrounding San An- 
tonio, the southeastern section cen- 
tering about Houston and Galveston, 
and an extremely important in- 
crease in the northeastern section 
centering at Dallas and Fort Worth. 
In fact, in the northeastern section 
of the State may be found over 60 
per cent of the entire population of 
Texas. 

During this same period Texas 
witnessed a remarkable activity in 
railroad building. Since 1880 the 
railroad mileage of Texas has in- 


+ 
c 


wy 


As might be expected, the rail- 
roads to a great extent followed the 
development of population with the 
result that. the greatest mileage of 
railroad is found today in the same 
sections of Texas which received 
the benefits of increased population, 
and in very nearly the same ratio. 

An exceedingly important devel- 
opment in Texas is the increased 
value of property. During the pe- 
riod 1900 to 1922 there has been an 
increase in the assessed value of 
taxable property of nearly 100 per 
cent, the total valuation in 1922 


Planters and Merchants Mills, New Braunfels, Texas. 


creased 396 per cent as compared 
with 1858 per cent for the entire 
nation. Today there are more than 
16,000 miles of railroads in opera- 
tion in Texas, far more than in any 
other State of the Union. In addi- 
tion, several Texas lines have ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to con- 
struct a total of over 1,000 additional 


miles within the State and con-. 


struction will go forward rapidly as 
soon as authority is granted. 


reaching more than $7,000,000,000. 
This augurs a tremendous buying 
power. 

M. W. Mosheim, manager of the 
Texas Cotton Mill Company of Mc- 
Kinney, Texas, which was recently 
taken over by the C. R. Miller Man- 
ufacturing Company of Dallas, 
stresses the value of cotton mills 
being located in close proximity to 
both a producing area and a con- 
suming territory when he says: 

“I do not see why Texas should 


not be the future great cotton mill 
center. It has every advantage. 
Cotton may be secured at the low- 
est possible price, for the reason 
that the manufacturers would not 
have to pay heavy freight rates. 
The cotton would be at the very 
doors of the mills. And then, too, 
there is Mexico and the great south- 
western territory in which they 
could dispose of their goods, the 
fastest growing section of the na- 
tion. Near at hand, also, is the port 
of Galveston through which their 
goods could be shipped to South 
American countries.” 

But, despite the vast increases in 
wealth and buying power, the 
greatly improved transportation fa- 
cilities, and the remarkable influx 
of population (which, from the 
manufacturer's standpoint, vitally 
affects labor conditions) there has 
not been the anticipated tendency 
on the part of textile manufacturers 
to take advantage of the bettered 
situation. 

It would appear that the great 
distance of Texas from the pre- 
viously established textile manufac- 
Luring sections of the United States 
still influences the development of 
the industry in Texas. The result 
is that Texas offers an almost virgin 
field for textile manufacturing 
plants, both cotton and wool, and 
the leaders in the industry in Texas 
believe that, in the immediate fu- 
ture, there will be witnessed a tre- 
mendous increase in cotton manu- 
facturing. 

Nor is this belief confined to 
Texas operators. In 1923, when the 
Dallas Textile Mills Company was 
organized, M. L. Cannon, of Concord, 
North Carolina, head of the Cannon 
interests which own and operate a 
chain of cotton mills in the South, 
stated: 

“I am very happy to have a part 
in what I believe will be the be- 
ginning of widespread development 
of the cotton mill industry in 
Texas.” 

A. W. McClellan, president of the 
Alden Mills of New Orleans, again 
emphasizes the future importance 
of Texas in cotton manufacturing. 
He says: 

“It is my belief that there is no 
limit to what Texas may do in the 
way of textile manufacturing. Texag 
is in the public eye among textile 
men because of its satisfactory la- 
bor conditions, its abundance of raw 
materials, the capital available 
there, its unbounded credit, its ac- 
cessibility to the markets through 
the gateway cities of the Middle 
West, the East and the West, and 


because of its good transportation 
facilities.” 


Increase of Texas Cotton Mills. 


At the present time there are 28 
cotton mills in the State. This is 
exclusive of hosiery mills, bleach- 
erles and similar plants not actually 
manufacturing cloth. To a great 
extent, except when influenced by 
other economic conditions, these 
mills have also followed the devel- 
ment of population. The accom- 
panying map shows the Texas cities 
in which may be found cotton mills 

‘Continued on Page 92) 
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Shafting Service 
THAT PAYS 


= 
— 


A Modern Card Room Well Equipped 


Steel and concrete for construction means low 
maintenance charges on buildings. 


Sellers Shafting hung to inserts means low main- 
tenance charges on equipment. 


There is no catch in such engineerinig. The profits 
go to the man spending the money. 


The best is the cheapest regardless of price. 


SEE A. G. NEW 


GREENVILLE, C. 
SOUTHERN STATES REPRESENTATIVE 


William Sellers & Company, Incorporated 


Main Office and Works: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MACHINE TOOLS SHAFTING INJECTORS 
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The growth of knitting mills in the South from 1911 to 
1926 has exceeded any other form of textile manufactur- 
ing. The tabulation below shows the growth of individual 
knitting mills as well as the growth of knitting in towns 


and States. 


ALABAMA Dallas Hosiery Mill 
Name of Mill No. of Machines Name of Mill No. of Machines 
1911 
Albany 
Albany Hosiery Mills . 120 
Alexander City Douglasville Knitting Mills 
Russell Mfg. Co. 40 Russell Mfg. Co. 10] 
Anniston 
Anniston Knitting Mills Co. 28 Anriston Hosiery Mills 275 
Avalon Knitwear Co. 20 
Ashland 
shk 50. 9 
Ashland Knitting Co 4 Fort Valley Knitting Mills 
Attalla 
Attalla Hosiery Mill 75 
Bridgeport 
United Hosiery Mill Corp. 156 
Eufaula 
| Gloria Underwear Mills 45 
He Mfg. Co. 
Fort Payne Henderson Mfg a) 
Davis Hosiery Mills 160 W. B. Davis & Son 320 
Gadsden 
Davis & Allicott Co. 100 
Walker County Hosiery Mills 
Huntsville 
Huntsville Knitting Co. 38 Aycock Hosiery Mills 190 
Erwin Mfg. Co. 16 Ribb Mfe. Co. 
Central City Hosiery Mfg. Co. 
Scottsboro Southland Knitting Mills - 
Scottsboro Hosiery Mills 200 
Talladega Marietta Knitting Co. 
Talladega Hosiery Mills 46 
Tuscaloosa 
Montezuma Mfg. Co. 
Resenau Hosiery Mills 180 Kyle Hosiery: Mills 110 
Total 432 Total 1,687 
ARKANSAS 
Pine Bluff 
Arkansas Textile Co. 80 
Total 80 
Penfield Hosiery Mill 
GEORGIA 
Acworth 
Cherokee Hosiery Mill 
- B. H. Merck Hosiery Mills 88 Rome Hosiery Mills .. 
Athens 
Climax Hosiery Mills . 116 Climax Hosiery Mills 258 
Richmond Hosiery Mills 
Atlanta 
Atlanta Hosiery Mills 108 Atianta Hosiery Mills 180 
Banning 
Hutcheson Mfg. Co. 26 
Union Mfg. Co. 
Barnesville 
jem Knitting Mills ; 72 The William Carter Co. 160 
Georgia Underwear Co., Inc , 42 
Oxford Knitting Mills 
Total 
Berryton 
The Berryton Mills 
Carrolton 
The Carroll Mills . 10 
Fuller Hosiery Mills 20 
Cartersville Middleboro Knitting Mills 
The Cartersville Mills, Inc. 38 
Cedartown 
60 


Cedartown Knitting Co. 1235 Barnes Knitting Mills 


Name of Mill 


1911 


Georgia Mfg. Co 
Massey Hosiery Mills 
Perkins Hosiery Mills 


No. of Machines 


... 3,614 Total 
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Growth Knitting Mills 1911-1926 


Name of Mill 


Columbus 
240 Georgia Mfr. Co. 
275 Mitchell Hosiery Mills 
300 Perkins Hosiery Mills 
Dallas 
110 Dallas Hosiery Mill 
Dalton 
Dalton Hosiery Mills 


Douglasville 


38 Douglas Hosiery Mills 
Elberton 
Colley Mfg. Co. 
Forysth 
Forysthe Hosiery Mills 
Fort Valley 
43 Ft. Valley Knitting Mills 
Grantville 
150 Grantville Hosiery Mills 
Griffin 


Griffin Hosiery Mills 
Spaulding Knitting Mills 


Hampton 

32 Ensign Cotton Mills 
Jonesboro 

Jonesboro Mfg. Co. 

LaFayette 

187 Walker County Hosiery Mills 
Macon 

350 Ribb Knitting Mills 

36 The William Carter Co. 
42 Southland Knitting Mills 
Marietta 


119 Marietta Knitting Co. 
Browning Hosiery Mills 


Montezuma 
30 Montezuma Knitting Mills, Inc. 
Moreland 
Moreland Hosiery Mills 
Newnan 
Newnan Hosiery Mills 
Penfield 
155 
Rome 
125 Cherokee Hosiery Mills 
175 Rome Hosiery Mills 
Chester Knitting Mills 
Rossville 
3590 Richmond Hosiery Mills 
Savannah 
25 
Union Point 
183 Union Mfg. Co. 
Villa Rica 
Villa Rica Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville 
Swiss Hosiery Mills 
Middleboro 
16 
Paducah 
Claussner Hosiery Co. 
Paducah Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
Priester Mills . 


No. of Machines 


175 


140 


280 


30 


80 


360 


50 


50 


110 


500 


6,613 


126 


23 
108 
225 


1926 
275 
| | 
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these photo- 
graphs, even though 
they don’t do justice to 
the originals, will tempt 
you to send for actual 
samples of the Kauma- 
graph Company’s’. twin 
service. 


Samples of beautiful 
lithographic work—pack- 
ages and packings. Sam- 
ples of beautiful trade- 
mark transfers—for ap- 


Beautiful Packages, 
Packings & Trademarks 


plying your trademark to 
your goods. 

This twin service was 
inaugurated nearly two 
years ago by Kaumagraph 
Company. Customers urg- 
ed us to do it. Dozens of 
them now say it is a won- 
derful convenience to buy 
their lithographic require- 
ments and _ trademark 


TOES REINFORCE 
SOLE 


transfers from the same 
reliable source. 
Kaumagraph is the onl 

company that offers 
a twin service. We urge 
you to send for samples of 
our Lithographic work 
and of Kaumagraph 
Transfers, and learn why 
our twin service has be- 
come so popular. 
KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


7 &. Third St. Charlotte, N. C. 


New York Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia Paris, Ont. Paris, Fr. 
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Name of Mill No. of Machines Name of Mill No. of Machines Name of Mill No. of Machines Name of Mill No. of Machines 
1911 1926 1911 
4 
Princeton Creedmoor 
_ Princeton Hosiery Mill _........... 150 Standard Hosiery Mills Co. _...... 20 Granville Hosiery Mill _....._ 90 
Williamburg 
Drexel 
Campbell Knitting Mills 100 
732 exe nitting Mill 30 Drexel Knitting Mills Co 225 
LOUISIANA Durham 
Chatham Knitting Mills Co......... 96 Chatham Knitting Mills Co. 240 
Coushatta Durham Hoslery Mille, PRG TO: 1,000 Durham Hosiery Mills (Nos. 1, 2 and ‘ 
North State Knitting Co. .......-~. 644 
New Orleans O’Daniel, John, Hosiery 350 
Floradel Knitting Mills, Inc. ___- 73 Durham (E) 
Banner Hosiery Mills 91 
--.--------- Total -~-—- Knit-Well Hosiery Mill, Inc. 152 
MISSISSIPP! Louise Knitting Mills Co. nt oon 200 
Meridian Durham (W) 
NORTH CAROLINA Chipman-Burrowes Hos. Mills Co. 350 
Albemarle Efland 
Lillian Knitting Mills Co. . - Lillian Knitting Mills 275 
Wiscasset Millis Co. ................ Wiscasset Mills Co. 300 Efland Hosiery Mills 3% 
Apex 3 Elizabeth City 
Apex Knitting Mills . Elizabeth City Hosiery Co. _......... M48 Elizabeth City Hosiery Co. 323 
Pasquotank Hosiery Co. _.._._.-. 103 
Acme Hosiery Mills 80 Acme Hosiery Mills, Inc. 600 Ellerbee 
Asheboro Hosiery Mills 238 
Asheville Elon College 
Asheville Mills --------. 150 swannie-Noah Hosiery Mfg. 8 
Atkinson 
Enfield 
Atkinson Hosiery Mills Co. ___... 51 
Enfield Hosiery Mills Co. ............ 182 Enfield Hosiery Millis Co. __...... 200 
Beaufort 
Fiat Rock 
BRinstos Co. ............. 60 
boiling Springs 
Winner Hosiery Mill Co. —.....-. 103 Forest City 
Boone Dixie Knitting Mills —..........-.__-~ il Forest City Hosiery Co. —......... 156 
Boone Knitting Mills ........__._- 40 Gibsonville 
Burlington Gibsonville Hosiery Mills Co. ___. 135 
Burlington Hosiery Mills Co. _._.... 80 Alamance Hosiery Mills ..__._.._. 102 Glen Alpine 
peasy Bostery Miles 79 Burne, G. 25 
Midway Improvement Co. . nade 97 Brown's Hosiery Mill ~~. 90 Glen Alpine Knitting Mill _._...___. 60 
Sellers Hosiery Mills 60 Sellers Hosiery Mills 225 
Whitehead Hosiery Mills, Inc. ___. 96 Whitehead Hosiery Mills, Inc. ____ 250 Goldsboro 
Gant, Edwin H., Textile Works___. = | 
Graham Hosiery Mills 
Keystone 70 Durham Hosiery Mills Co., Inc., No.5 64 Durham Hosiery Mills (No. 5) 416 
Love Knitting Co. . 104 Graham 
May Hosiery Millis, Inc. 182 
McEwan Knitting Co. ea 101 Graham Hosiery Mill Co. ._........... @ 
Mohawk Hosiery Mills, Inc. .” 50 
National Hosiery Mills _.. 50 Greenville 
Standard Hosiery Mills _......._- 100 
Mills 46 Commercial Knitting Mills _........ 12 Greenville Knitting Mills 50 
Cameron Haw River 
Regal Hosiery Mills Co. Regina Hosiery Mfg. Co. Childrey Hosiery Mills 32 
Riverside Hosiery Millis, Inc. ___. 60 
Canton 
Carthage Grey Hosiery Mills 201 
Harkins-Hammack-Whitlock Co._- 
Bismark Hosiery Mills 40 Bismark Hosiery Mills 66 
Hickory 
Chapel Hill 
Elliott Knitting Mills 12 Knitting Mills, Inc. 
Durham Hosiery Mills No. 4........ 50 Durham Hosiery Mills, Nos. 4 and 7 58 Hickory Hosiery Mills, Inc. __...... 65 Hickory Hosiery Mills, Inc. ____- 200 
Setz-Right Hosiery ae 50 
Charlotte 
High Point 
Charlotte Knitting Co. _........_- 207 
Nebel Knitting Co. __........._.__. 19 Durham Hosiery Mills. Inc., No. 3.. 100 Durham Hosiery Mills (No. 3) __~-. 473 
High Point ery Mills, Inc. ‘ 411 High Point Hosiery Mills _......_ 500 
Amos Hosiery Mills aces 175 
Josephine Knitting Mills _... 30 Commonwealth Hosiery Mills ____- 128 
Crown Hosiery Millis 349 
Claremont Guilford Hosiery Mills, Ine. __.... 60 
Harriss & Covington Hosiery Millis 227 
Claremont Hosiery Mills .___...__--. 49 Melrose Hosiery Mills _..__.________ 181 
Pointer Hesiery Co. .............. 150 
Concord Robbins Knitting Co. _.... 125 
Royal Hosiery Mills 64 
Concord Knitting Co. 120 Slane Hosiery Mills 230 
Hoover Hosiery Coe. 10 
Hildebran 
Connelly Springs 
Cline, J. A. & Son 100 
Berry Hosiery Mills 24 
Holly Springs 
Cooleemee 
rystal Hosiery Mills _........ 75 


North Carolina Hosiery Co. ._......__ 80 (Continued on “Pane 118) 
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Copyrighted, 1922, by A. Y. & P. Co. 


General Office: Mount Holly, N. C. 
Spinners and Mercerizers 


HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARNS l6s to 80s 
Capacity 200,000 Pounds of Mercerized Yarn A Week 


Our new equipment and plant addition have made it possible to double our production 


wi 


Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mill 
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MONG the great manufacturing 
industries of the world, no other 
is quite so closely interwoven with 
the every-day life of all the people 
as the textile industry. No other 
industry affects so many people, 
both within and without its ranks. 
Nor is any other business so greatly 
affected by all the people. The 
products of the textile mills are in- 
timately associated with man’s wel- 
fare and comfort from his infancy 
through his declining years. Man 
is literally wrapped in textiles from 
his swaddling clothes to his shroud. 
Thus, by virtue of being in closer 
daily contact with every form of 
human endeavor, the textile indus- 
try is more vitally concerned than 
any other industry with the prog- 
ress, the habits, the manners and 
customs, the most vital needs and 
the most trivial fancies of men and 
women in all walks of life. In the 
final analysis, the success of the 
textile industry depends upon pleas- 
ing more of the people more of the 
time than upon any other single 
factor. I sometimes think that if 
this thought were borne constantly 
in mind by everyone who has even 
the remotest connection with the 
production of textiles that the in- 
spiration thus gained—for there is 
inspiration in the thought—would 
lift the industry to a new plane of 
endeavor in the eyes of those who 
are too prone to regard it merely as 
a means of livelihood. The whir of 
the spindles and the clackety-clack 
of the looms may seem as dull and 
prosaic things, but in them is ro- 
mance. 


The textile industry, being the 
most human of all industries, is the 
most interesting. Therefore the op- 
portunity of keeping in close touch 
with the remarkable development of 
the Southern mills from 1911 to 
1926 has not only been interesting, 
but exceedingly worthwhile. Many 
changes have taken place within 
that time. Most of them have come 
about so gradually that it is difficult 
to realize just how far the mills 
and the men in the mills have ad- 
vanced during those years. The 
mere statement of the increase in 
spindleage and looms in Southern 
mills since 1911 hardly tells the 
story. Such a statement gives a 
clear index to the physical expan- 
sion of the industry, but it fails to 
account for the many other changes 
in the industry. Those changes, 
internal rather than external in 
character, by their very nature, had 
they not come, would have made 
impossible the great growth in mill 
buildings and equipment. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
touch briefly upon some of the in- 
fluences that have affected Southern 
textile development during the past 
fifteen years rather than to outline 
the actual physical development. 


Superintendents and Overseers. 


It seems to me that among the 
most important and most significant 
developments in this period is the 
change in the character of the su- 
perintendents and overseers. A truly 
remarkable change has come about 


By D. H. Hill, Jr., Associate Editor. 


in the men who are charged with 
the efficient operations of the spin- 
dies and the looms. The “old timer,” 
whose one thought seemed centered 
on “getting production” and who 
preferred to hunt a new job rather 
than keeo up his own, has gone. He 
has given away to a new type of 
man who can see a good deal fur- 
ther than the row of machines in 
front of him. Fifteen years ago is 
not so long that a great many of the 
superintendents and overseers of 
that time do not still hold their 
places. But even these men have 
changed, changed more than mosl 
of them realize. They are interested 
in something more than “good run- 
ning work.” They are concerned 
with their ability to successfully 
compete with the quality produc- 
tion of the mills of the world, with 
economical and efficient operation, 
with better living conditions and 
educational advantages for them- 
selves and the people who work 
under them. They are more ready 
to help each other, to pool their 
knowledge for the common good. 
And in changing so, they have not 
only been an inspiration to the 
younger men who have more recent- 
ly risen from the ranks, but have 
also rendered an immeasurabie 
service to their industry. 


The early meetings of the South- 
ern Textile Association, as I recall 
them, were rather stiff and formal. 
Programs consisted of a few tech- 
nical addresses that rarely pre- 
sented more than the most hack- 
neyed information. Those who at- 
tended came mainly to meet their 
friends. With the _ introduction, 
however, of the open discussion 
feature, wherein a man might help 
his fellow worker and in turn re- 
ceive help in meeting his technical 
problems, the real purpose of the 
Association began to be apparent. 
The work that the Southern Textile 
Association is doing now, and I be- 
lieve it constitutes what is perhaps 
the most important research in 
textiles in this country, reflects the 
real character of the superintend- 
ents and overseers. They are men 
of service. They are serving not 
only their mills, but their industry 
as a whole. I honestly believe that 
if the executives of the Southern 
mills were as ready to convene in 
open meeting for the same frank 
and helpful interchange of opinion 
that marks the meetings of their 
superintendents and overseers, that 
there would be a great deal less red 
ink on some of the mill ledgers. 


The superintendents and over- 
seers of Southern mills have kept 
pace with the growth of the mills. 
Largely by their own initiative and 
ambition they have risen to meet 
the needs of an industry that has 
often suffered from growing pains. 
They are today more capable and 
more efficient, because they are 
really interested in their work, than 
the men who occupy similar posi- 
tions in any industry anywhere. 


Mill Village Improvement. 


During the past fifteen years, the 
old fashioned “factory hill” in the 
South has completely faded from 
the picture. The modern mill vil- 
lages, with their vastly improved 
living conditions, excellent schools 
and churches and varied community 
activities are far removed from the 
scattered group of make-shift homes 
that huddled about so many.of the 
early mills. In the years that 
brought such rapid growth in mill 
buildings, the mill owners have not 
failed to see that their employees 
were provided with a better oppor- 
tunity to enjoy their work and lives. 
Just as modern buildings, equipment 
and manufacturing methods have 
taken their place in Southern mills, 
so have the living conditions of the 
operatives been improved. Every 
feature that can be incorporated in 
the improvement of industrial con- 
ditions have been adopted by the 
mill owners. It is to their everlast- 
ing credit that in the changing pe- 
riod brought about by rapid expan- 
sion they have been careful to see 
that the workers received advan- 
tages in keeping with the newer 
order of things in the industry. 

It must be borne in mind that 
with few exceptions, the operatives 
of today are the superintendents and 
overseers of tomorrow. The younger 
men in the mills now who will fill 
the more important positions later, 
by reason of greater educational and 
other advantages, are being better 
equipped for future responsibility 
than were their predecessors. This 
condition will be a material factor 
in insuring the continued efficieney 
of mill operations. 


Making Fine Goods. 


Shortly after I began to study 
closely the textile development of 
the country, I was given to under- 
stand that as far as the character 
of output was concerned, the mills 
of the South and of New England 
were sharply divided. The Southern 
mills made coarse yarns and goods, 
the New England mills made the 
finer constructions. It seemed to be 
the generally accepted opinion not 
sO many years ago that this condi- 
tion was permanent. Even in the 
South it was largely believed that 
the mills would always remain con- 
tent to make only the coarser goods. 
New England said the South could 
not produce fine goods. The South, 
which at that time was learning a 
good many valuable manufacturing 
lessons from New England, believed 
if. When a New England mill on 
coarse goods began to squirm under 
Southern competition, it was ad- 
vised to change to fine goods and 
live easy. That was about the sit- 
uation. 

The South’s entry into fine goods 
production has today wiped out the 
old-fashioned notion that it cannot 
produce fine and faney goods that 
are equal to the best that come out 
of New England. More and more 


Southern mills are producing fine 
goods and otherwise diversifying 
their output. The facilities for dye- 
ing, bleaching and finishing have 
been so rapidly enlarged that they 
make a new chapter in our textile 
records. The movement toward tex- 
tile diversification has resulted in a 
far more independent and _ self- 
contained industry than anyone 
would have dared predict a few 
years ago.. The trend in this direc- 
tion is shown in detail in another 
article in this section. All in all, 
I doubt if there has been another 
single development in the Southern 
textile industry in recent years thal 
is as important and as far-reaching 
as this demonstration of ability to 
make fine fabrics. It seems not only 
destined to make textile history in 
this country, but to change the tex- 
tile map as well. 


“Move South.” 


Within the past fifteen years, a 
fair number: of large New England 
mills have either built or purchased 
plants in the South. For many 
years, this tendency to drift South 
attracted no undue attention. More 
recently, however, when this move- 
ment began to speed up, it attracted 
national attention. Word went out 
from New England that the mills 
there had reached the point where 
they must go South, or go to the 
scrap heap. There followed a pro- 
longed discussion of the relative 
advantages of the two sections for 
cotton manufacturing purposes. In 
the meantime, more of the mills 
came South. New England became 
visibly agitated over the situation, 
though the agitation was undoubt- 
edly overemphasized by newspaper 
talk. Anyway, the Southern mills 
were centered in the spotlight of 
national attention and received a 
great deal of publicity. 


New England mills have without 
question suffered from Southern 
competition, and will continue to do 
so. However, it is hard to believe 
that all of the mills there will be 
loaded into freight cars for a whole- 
sale exodus to the South. Southern 
mill men do not think that all the 
New England manufacturers will 
sacrifice their home investments in 
favor of Southern locations. It does 
seem certain, however, that in fu- 
ture years, important textile expan- 
sion will be limited to the South, 
which will eventually become the 
textile center of the country. More 
of the New England mills are com- 
ing South. A good many of them 
are making plans to do so now, and 
already the South has some of the 
best known New England companies 
within her borders. 


This “move South” agitation has 
been a very interesting development 
and will continue so. Southern 
States have a good many advantages 
that New England will never have, 
the most important being the vastly 
better labor conditions. There is 
every reason to believe that the 
South will continue its textile de- 
velopment until it surpasses that of 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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Repeat Orders Must Mean Correct 
Design and Manufacture 


The illustration below shows one of the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Company’s 
plants in which we recently installed one of our latest type Warp Mercerizing 
Machines together with Boiling-out Machine, Winders, Folders, and Coilers. 


dai Their reputation for quality work is well known throughout the trade both 
| as to quality of yarn and quality of mercerization. 


This Company has just placed with us a repeat order for a duplicate Warp 
Mercerizing Machine and other equipment. 


Their decision to purchase a second machine of our manufacture is proof 
that they are sure of being able to maintain their reputation for Quality Mercer- 
ized Yarns by processing same on our Warp Mercerizing Machine. 


= 
> 


Warp Mercerizing Machine 


We manufacture all kinds of Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying and 
Tt Printing Equipment for Warp Yarns and Fabrics. 


| May We Have Your Inquiries 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
30 CHURCH STREET . 


MAIN OFFICE ano WORKS: 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE 
TEXTILE - FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
MONTREAL, P. Q. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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EN years ago while a member of 
the faculty of the University of 
North Carolina, I was elected presi- 
dent of the American Chemical 
Society, and in that capacity was 
brought into close touch with the 
various economic problems which 
were suddenly thrust upon this 
country by the developments of the 
European war. 


The most outstanding of these 
problems was the acute distress on 
all the textile mills of the country 
as fo supplies of dyestuffs.which up 
lo that time had been secured en- 
tirely from Germany. 

Smarting under the economic de- 
pendence, I gave a series of ad- 
dresses to the chemists in the va- 
rious parts of New York State 
urging the development of an 
American dye industry which would 
forever guarantee the independence 
of our textile mills. At that time 
even the chemists were exceedingly 
skeptical that it would be possible 
to bring about any such. industrial 
miracle. However, during the dec- 
ade which has elapsed the American 
industry has been developed to an 
extent that even the most optimis- 
tic of us never dreamed of. 

As a result of the stimulation of 
manufacture of by-products in the 
coking of coal, due to the war time 
demand for raw material for high 
explosives, we now have such an 
abundance of material that the 
entire need of our dye industry is 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


A Decade of Dye Manufacturing Development in America 


By Dr. Charles H. Herty 


President Organic Chemical Manufacturers’ Association of the U. Ss. 


supplied by only three per cent of 
the total production of crudes. This 
gives us practically an unlimited 
source of raw material. The use 
of the remaining 97 per cent for 
internal combustion engines means 
that the automobile requirements 
determine the price of the raw 
material of the dye industry. 


Fortunately, Congress responded 
readily to the suggestion that the 
original rate of protection on inter- 
mediates, one-half that of the fin- 
ished products, should be raised as 
nearly as possible to equality with 
that of the finished products. It is 
impossible to overestimate the im- 
portance of that economic measure, 
for it insured a domestic industry 
of intermediates, which are made 
directly from the crudes_§ and, 
though not coloring materials in 
themselves, nevertheless furnish the 
immediate step not only to dyes but 
to synthetic medicinals, photo- 
graphic materials, war gases, aro- 
matics, flavors, tanning materials, 
etc. Without the intermediate in- 
dustry we would have reverted to 
the pre-war conditions which had 
no semblance of economic inde- 
pendence. 

With this intermediate industry 
assured it was a simple matter to 
go on to a well rounded, diversified 


list of finished dyes, though much 
experimental work was necessary in 
order to get efficient yields and 
qualities corresponding to those 
needed by the textile manufactur- 
ers. 


I do not hesitate to say in the 
matter of quality that the work of 
the American chemist and chemical 
manufacturer has been thoroughly 
successful, for I have received 
numerous communications from the 
largest consumers of dyes in the 
country stating that the quality of 
American dyes today is fully up to 
pre-war standards in general and 
in many cases far exceeds that of 
the original German types. 

The trend of prices during this 
decade of development has amply 
confirmed the statements made by 
those of us who were pleading for 
this industry in the early stages of 
development. It -was confidently 
prediction has been carried out. If 
ence was gained in manufacture, as 
yields were bettered, prices would 
steadily fall. Every consumer of 
dyes knows how accurately that 
prediction has been carried ut. If 
we take into consideration the fact 
that the pre-war dollar had the 
same purchasing power as $1.60 to- 
day, official statistics show that the 
average price of dyes today is lower 
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than it was in 1914. As to quantity, 
it is of interest that the Americah 
industry has been able to supply 95 
per cent of domestic consumption 
and at the same time export some 
25,000,000 pounds during the year 
1925. As a matter of fact, if con- 
sumptive demands justified it this 
output from existing plants could 
be practically doubled, without any 
further investments. Consumers 
therefore need not worry about any 
possible shortage of dyes. 


The president of the Master Dy- 
ers’ Association stated more than a 
year ago that if this country were 
completely shut off from foreign 
ports every dyestuff requirement of 
the country could be easily met by 
the domestic industry. 


The question naturally arises, 
therefore, why is the home industry 
supplying only 95 per cent of the 
domestic needs. My answer to that 
is perfectly simple. It is largely 
hecause of the matter of graft in 
the sale of dyes. If that corrupt 
condition could be immediately 
wiped out I am confident that our 
industry would be supplying at 
least 99 per cent of our needs. I 
am happy to say that our associa- 
tion has gone strongly on record 
against such practices, that we are 
heartily backing the commercial 
anti-bribery bills now before Con- 
gress, and are seeking to aid every 
move which will tend to eliminate 

(Continued on Page 86) 


All weight can be remov- 
ed from middle roll in 
case of mixed or long 
staple cotton. 


All Kinds 


SPEAKMAN’S LEVER SCREWS 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Company, Bristol, R. I. 


Manufacturers of 


“DIXONS PATENT 
PAT. FE 


BYv.16. 1909 


= 


of Saddles, Stirrups and Levers 


and Prices 


Send for Samples 


From No. 5 to No. 150 
can be spun with -this 
combination of saddles. 


DIXON’S PATENT ROVING TRUMPETS 
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Important Developments in 
Preparatory Machines 


By the H. & B. American Machine Company 


OON after the Southern Textile 

Bulletin was established the 
Howard & Bullough American Ma- 
chine Co., Ltd., changed their name 
to H. & B. American Machine Com- 
pany and enlarged very greatly 
their standard line of cotton pre- 
paratory and spinning machinery 
by introducing many important re- 
finements and economical improve- 
ments. Their product has for many 
years followed closely the machin- 
ery made by the well known Eng- 
lish firm of Howard & Bullough, 
Ltd., and they have rigidly main- 
tained the same high standards of 
design and finish which have always 
characterized Howard & Bullough 
Machinery. Efficient distribution of 
weight, ample bearing surfaces and 
nrecise methods of manufacture are 
features which reflect the excel- 
lency of their product. 

About 1912 this firm introduced 
the Patent Duplex Carding Device 
and since that date have equipped 
over 6,000 cards of their own and 
other makes with this device. Mills 
using this attachment have not only 
improved to a marked extent the 
quality of their work but have also 
been able to increase materially the 
product per card. 

About the same time this firm also 
brought out their Patent All Metal 
Gridded Cleaning Trunking, which 
has superseded the old style wooden 
cleaning trunking. This trunking 
can be built to hang from the ceil- 
ing or set upon the floor and is 


fitted with vibrating metal grids. 
These grids hang loosely on a 
toothed rack and to clean the 


trunking it is only necessary to 
open the door at the bottom and 
allow the accumulation of sand, 
dirt, ete., to fall out. This trunking 
is built in standard four-foot sec- 
tions and can be inserted in any 
part of the cotton conveying pipe 
line. 


The introduction of their new 
type Crighton or vertical opener 
proved a notable addition to the 
wide range of preparatory and 
opening machinery previously built. 
These openers are made with or 
without cage sections and also fur- 
nished in two or three units ar- 
ranged in tandem. The principal 
features of construction are a ver- 
tical conical beater built up on a 
strong shaft with long upper bear- 
ing, firmly fixed to insure perfect 
steadiness in running. Adjustment 
of the beater is provided by means 
of a jack screw which passes 
through the bottom plate and under 
the footstep casing. Grids of the 
Buckley or other types surround 
the vertical beater and the casing 
is built in sections, the sides being 
planed on the edges to insure ac- 
curate fitting of every joint. This 
machine is being extensively used 
for short and medium staples and 
is finding favor on long staple cot- 


ton when working in combination — 


with other openers. 


Perhaps the most notable advance 
made by this concern in the pre- 


section 


paratory process of cotton spinning 
was the introduction of their new 
Consolidated Automatic Feeder, 
Buckley Opener and Breaker Lap- 
per. With this machine by adopting 
methods of securing as much clean- 
ing as possible by combing lattices 
and cylinders they have been able 
to produce even and clean yarn 
from low grade cotton and quality 
yarn from standard grades. The 
original Buckley opener was an out- 
growth of the Willow, the most es- 
sential feature of which was the 
large cleaning area obtained by the 
upward stroke of the beater. On 
the new H. & B. machine the clean- 
ing grids have been more than dou- 
bled and now cover fully two-thirds 
of the periphery of the cylinder. 
Provision is also made for the cot- 
ton to pass over a continuous grid- 
ded surface after it has been dis- 
charged from the cylinder fo the 
face of the exhaust cages. The 
Buckley opener is fitted with a 
piano pedal link regulator which 
accurately governs the amount of 
cotton passing through the feed 
rolls by automatically controlling 
the delivery of the hopper feeder. 
Horizontal evener cones are used 
enclosed in a vertical regulator box. 
The feeder used with the Buckley 
opener is of a new type fitted with 
small exhaust cages and a cylindri- 
cal stripping beater with six rows 
of fixed spikes. Transverse grid 
bars and narrow grid plates are ar- 
ranged to form a gridded channel 
for the cotton up to the cages. The 
receding pin regulating cylinder is 
adjustable and a heavy spiked ele- 
vating lattice is used to prevent 
accumulation of fly. The breaker 
has been redesigned and 
improved so that the entire ma- 
chine gives a full width feed, that 
is, the cotton in its passage through 
the consolidated machine is at all 
times maintained at a given width. 
This feature is an important factor 
in the results obtained, as essential 
cleaning is secured wifh a minimum 
amount of beating. It is claimed 
that the laps made on this machine 
are not only regular in weight per 
unit area but thoroughly fleeced 
suitable for the finisher process. 

The new special heavy twister 
recently developed by this concern 
for tire fabric and heavy duck yarns 
has filled a much needed want in 
the trade. This machine is tape 
driven and embodies many novel 
improvements. designed 
and built for the heaviest kind of 
doubling, it presents a splendid ap- 
pearance and balances up well with 
their lighter models for ordinary 
work. 

Other important improvements 
we recall made by this concern in- 
clude tape drive spinning and twist- 
ing frames, endless band drive for 
heavy twisting, bunch builders for 
spinning frames, special arrange- 
ment of troughs for wet twisting, 


' Ermen clearers for slubbing, inter- 


mediate and roving frames, sheet 
(Continued on Page 86) 
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Two buy words in 
belting, “Flintstone” 
and “Turtle” 


Two brands of belting, originated by Hoyt, 
the founder of this firm, and developed 
through generations by us, are ‘‘F/intstone’’ 
and ‘‘Turtle.”’ 


‘Flintstone’? is high-duty, long-lasting 
belting that has built up a well-earned 
reputation for trouble-free power trans- 
mission. It meets the high Ladew stand- 
ards and guarantees you maximum belting 
service at minimum belting cost. 


“Turtle’’ is the original water-proof 
leather belting. For main drives and all 
other purposes where the utmost in service 
is desired in the presence of moisture, 
steam, oil or acid fumes, ‘‘7wurtle’’ has a 
record of performance that commands 
unlimited confidence. 


To learn how these belts will save money 
in your plant, send in the coupon for a copy 
of “The Proof Book.” 


owe | A DEW 


BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Since 1835 
29 Murray St., New York City 
Branches 
Atianta, Ga. Gien Cove, N. Y. Philadeiphia Pa. 


EDW. R. LADEW CO., Inc. 
29 Murray St., New York, U. S. A. 


Please send me a copy of “The Proof Book” and full infor- 
mation about Ladew Leather Belting. 


Name 


Company 


Address 


102-G 
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Five Roll Calender 
with Hydraulic Jack 


The hydraulic attachment on this calender parts the rolls when it is necessary 
to let the calender stand idle from time to time. This saves climbing to the top 
of the machine 13 or 17 feet and parting the rolls by means of a hand wheel. 

The jack is fitted with single action hand operated hydraulic pump, while the 
calender is fitted with a pair of hydraulic cylinders and rams. There is a latch 
on the calender which holds the rolls in place while the calender is in operation. 
When necessary to part the rolls, a few strokes of the pump releases latches 
and allows rolls to part. The distance between the rolls is governed by the 
position of the saddle at the end of the journals. Through this jack, an operation 
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Canadian Providence Office: Greenville, S. C., 
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W. J. Westaway Co. Markley Street 
Hamiiton, Ontario, 
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which ordinarily requires two men and from 10 to 15 minutes of time, is done by 
one man in about two minutes. In places where a motor driven raising and 


lowering apparatus is being used, the motor and other parts of the machine are 
apt to drip oil and cause no end of dirty goods and seconds. This danger is 


eliminated. 


The two filled rolls of this calender are both cotton ait tiack The three chilled 
iron rolls are fitted for steam heating. The drive is by motor, direct connected 
through close connected helical gears which assure plenty of power and silent 
operation. The calender is lubricated by a gravity oil system: which supplies 
lubricant directly to the part which requires constant lubrication. The calender 
has heavy housings; knee brackets, tension bars with friction let-off and can be 
equipped with either slip belt winder or other winding devices. 


We'll be glad to tell you about other Butterworth Machines and place our 
organization at your service in any individual finishing problems where you feel 
that we can help you. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Butterworth Ager for Hydrosulphite 
and Aniline Work 


Butterworth Agers are equipped for all 
classes of hydrosulphte and aniline work 
and have perforated steam pipes top and 
bottom. Heating coils for high pressure 
steam are placed on either side or bottom. 
This enables you to readily produce and 
conserve a high temperature. There is a 
patented automatic mouthpiece for entry 
and delivery of cloth. This excludes practi- 
eally all air. 


In the construction of Butterworth Agers, 
every precaution is taken to prevent the 
formation of drops of condensation. All 
joints are planed and belted, making an 
absolutely air tight box. There is an auto- 
matic ventilator to permit the outlet of 
steam and gases. 


7 J 


Butterworth Agers are easily controlled, 
being equipped with valves necessary for 
doing all kinds and character of hydro- 
sulphite and aniline work. 
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Butterworth Agers can be had in any length, 
each section being 6 feet long and fitted with 
a door 18 x 24 inches. 


oe fitted with Butterworth Sharpe grease cups, which assure constant lubrication as long as the Ager is 


Butterworth Agers are furnished with eut sprockets and roller chains, as well as with cut bevel qear ‘ive 
In the latter drive, all top rollers are driven, eliminating pull on the eloth. gear drive. 
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Southern Developments 


HE expression, “The New South,” 
applies equally to the mill sit- 
uation today, compared with fifteen 
years ago, as it does to the reflection 
of general industrial progress of the 
territory below the Mason-Dixon 
line. 

From a market viewpoint, the 
South has crept up, at first grad- 
ually and then with rapid strides 
into the field of quality in the ma- 
jority of the textiles which it ts 
producing. It is not so long ago 
when the buyer of cotton goods 
was decidedly prejudiced against 
fabrics which were not made in New 
England. This sentiment then had 
reference to practically all of the 
textiles produced in the South—and 
not without reason. It is definitely 
within the past five or six years 
that the South received its first im- 
portant recognition by the convert- 
ers of the big marke's of the coun- 
try. This came in the form of the 
acceptance of Southern print cloths 
in competition of those made in 
Fall River and in other parts of the 
Eastern territory. 

Print cloths might be considered 
the first step of the Southern mills 
in the direction of making finer 
goods. Ten years ago, even at a 
premium, Eastern print cloths were 
considered preferable to Southern. 
Fall River was the big print cloth 
market—and it was there that buy- 
ers looked for all of the necessary 
information which they required. 
Fall River was the barometer of 
the textile industry from the view- 
point of print cloth production and 
Sales. 


Soon after the first realization in 
this market that Southern mills had 
perfected the spinning of yarns 
suilable for print cloths, and were 
weaving the fabrics themselves 
with as much skillas anywhere else 
in the country, the situation chang- 
ed completely. With very few ex- 
ceptions in the past five or six years, 
Southern goods of this character 
have been competing on an equal 
basis with those of the best mills 
in- the East, any price difference 
usually being the result of a freight 
advantage to the finishing plant, in 
favor of the New England mill. 
This might be termed one of the 
most important developments in the 
progress of the South because of 
the breaking down of the tradition 
of coarse goods in the South with 
regard to print cloths, was the ave- 
nue for entree of all other Southern 
merchandise with buyers. It does 
not take long for sentiment to 
spread and the knowledge that al- 
ready converters were using South- 
ern print cloths with success equal 
to that of Eastern, and sometimes 
even more so, was soon talked of by 
wholesale and retail buyers, com- 
pleting the first notable achieve- 
ment in arriving at the position 
which these mills hold today. 

Not so many years ago, the 
weekly sales recorded in Fall River 
were a gauge for market activity. 
This is no longer the case. As a 
matter of fact, the weekly sales re- 
ports from Fall River have had no 


By Harry Riemer 


Cotton Goods Editor, Daily News Record. 


significance from a general market 
viewpoint for sometime. It is not 
infrequent for Southern mills to sell 
more print cloths in one day than 
is sold in the East in a few weeks. 

The fact that the large printers 
of New England purchase whatever 
goods they buy in the open market, 
from Southern mills, largely, is 
clear reflection of the quality of the 
merchandise in question. 

The bulk production of the South 
grew along two avenues—sheetings 
and print cloths. In difficult mar- 
kets, stocks soon became so large 
that prices were very unprofitable, 
and mill owners were faced with a 
serious problem. Then followed the 
further step in the making of fab- 
rics which had hitherto been con- 
fined to New England. For instance, 
filling sateens. used by the clothing 
and underwear trades had always 
been definitely identified with the 
East. When Southern mills under- 
took to produce similar goods a 
few years ago, the first results were 
far from satisfactory and there were 
predictions that buyers would have 
no alternative but to place orders 
in New England where they were 
seeking quality. Not discouraged, 
however, Southern mill owners con- 
tinued in their experimenting, and 
in several instances are now turning 
out sateens with soft spun yarns 
which meet the trade’s require- 
ments. Apparently this development! 
has been rather difficult because 
some Southern mills had given up 
their efforts in the making of these 
particular goods. Southern sateens 
are not quite considered on a par 
with the best Eastern as yet, from 
the price viewpoint, but this sit- 
uation is vastly improved over what 
il was a year ago. 

Southern mill owners have been 
alert to every change in tendency, 
and have not hesitated to tackle the 
most complex propositions, in order 
Lo keep machinery in operation, and 
yet be able to benefit from the best 
poundage returns offered by the 
market. 

Carded broadcloths have been 
produced in larger quantity in the 
South than elsewhere in the coun- 
try. This is true right now and has 
been true ever since the demand for 
these fabrics first appeared. 

The South has undertaken the 
manufacture of reverse twist strip- 
ed sateens, principally with carded 
yarns. 

It is some years since the quality 
of the merchandise produced by the 
Judson and Dunean mills was first 
recognized in the New York mar- 
kets. Here was an experiment that 
was radical in nature. Converters 
were skeptical enough regarding the 
desirability of the higher grades of 
coarser fabrics which were made in 
the South, but they were not will- 
ing to be convinced, at the start, 
that combed yarn fancies made in 


the South could compare with those 
of New Bedford. The South's first 
strides along the paths of fine yarn 
goods were recognized as an 
achievement of more than ordinary 
importance. The perfection in the 
manufacture of novelty shirtings 
placed the product of these Green- 
ville mills on a basis where they 
called for preference in many in- 
stances over Eastern-made mer- 
chandise, with more than a few of 
the most capable converters. The 
success of these two mills in this 
type of work, so radical compared 
with to what was being done by the 
Southern mills generally, has 
brought to the point where, here 
in New York, we have to distinguish 
very frequently between Southern 
and Eastern fine goods when prices 
are mentioned. Strange to say, in 
this particular end of the business, 
the Eastern mills have. given their 
Southern competitors the hardest 
kind of competition, almost the 
reverse of what has been true in 
the coarser fabrics. New England 
has a natural tradition that the fine 
yarn business must be maintained 
by it, in supremacy, and the battle 
to hold this, is evident in the com- 
parison of prices that are often 
heard. But Southern mills are pro- 
gréssing and participate to a very 
conspicuous proportion in the busi- 
ness which has been and still is 
current. 


One of the marvels in the age in 
textiles is the manner in which so 
many mills making coarse colored 
yarn goods have changed for finer 
merchandise, . being woven with 
rayon. To one who has been fa- 
miliar for many years with the 
kinds of goods which were being 
sold at the various commission 
houses representing Southern mills, 
the transition, as it appears today, is 
not short of phenomenal. In a sense, 
the market has had to regard the 
South differently to a large degree. 
It does not seem an exaggeration, 
although we have no figures to 
prove it, to say that the South is 
offering today fully one-half of the 
rayon mixed fabrics which are now 
on the market. Without exception, 
each of these commission houses, 
just referred to, have substituted 
rayon fancies for ginghams or 
chambrays or it might be some 
other low end colored fabric. Close 
attention to styling has. placed 
many of these organizations in a 
position where they have been com- 
peting and continue to compete with 
mills making goods in other parts 
of the country. There should be 
no misimpression in this respect, 
however. Many of the Southern 


mills which have made these start- 
ling departures from their previous 
products have not quite given the 
matter the serious attention which 
Evidence of this has 
Oppor- 


it demands. 
been noted in the market. 


tunity for improvement is great, 
but there is no reason to feel that 
the mills in question will not 
measure up. The fact remains that 
those who have gone after this new 
business with a serious effort have 
succeeded in placing their rayon 
fancies with buyers who are known 
to be careful and acquainted with 
the sources for choice goods. 


Marketing has been given close 
scrutiny by Southern mills and 
their selling reprasentatives. Com- 
parison of the status today of meth- 
ods of selling and plans for produc- 
tion, shows great contrast with that 
of ten years ago or more. In spite 
of the diversification from which 
the South has been striving, it must 
be recognized that bulk output will 
always be on the plain and staple 
cloths. On these, this big industry 
will always find it necessary to 
place its greatest burden. Selling 
houses have been studying the trend 
of consumption in competition and 
find that this runs to better volume 
with the elimination of profits on 
the part of “middle processes.” This 
is particularly true in bleached 
goods, where there have been ar- 
rangements whereby mills and 
bleacheries operate together, mer- 
chandising the finished product, 
with calculation of but one profit 
on the. entire entire scheme. At 
the moment, the indication is that 
the trend in this direction will be- 
come more prominent. 


Southern mills, have undertaken 
the production of goods mixed with 
real silk, in both plain and fancy 
weaves. This has been with varying 
degrees of success, some of these 
fabrics commanding a place of rec- 
ognition in this market, while there 
are others yet that have not 
emerged from what might be 
termed the experimental stage. 


The finishing of these fine goods 
which only a few years ago was 
necessarily an Eastern proposition, 
is now being conducted in the 
South with perfect satisfaction to 
the converter and to the whole- 
saler. It is only a matter of time 
before the present facilities for the 


finishing of these fine yarn goods 


in the South will be greater ex- 
panded. 

The development of the khaki 
business in recent years has added 
notably to the volume of business 
in the South. Years prior, all of 
these twills, drills and other such 
fabrics were shipped to New Eng- 
land for processing into khaki. 
With new finishing plants, the 
South has gone after this business 
vigorously and has captured the 
largest part of the business. Im- 
portant factors with mill and fin- 
ishing facilities within close dis- 
tance of each other have given the 
khakis specialized attention, reduc- 
ing costs to minimum, as well as 
improving the dyeing to a remark- 
able degree. Some of the fast shade 
khakis now being turned out in the 
South measure up to the most rigid 
specifications and compare with the 
best similar goods turned out any- 
where in the world. 
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ABOUT 


F you live in a community where they 
have no drives, or tag days, for the 
love of Mike send me your address, for 
I will consider moving there most seri- 
ously; that is if you will have me. 


Up our way they have a perpetual 
performance of drives, asking for contribu- 
tions to everything and anything, so skill- 
fully engineered and worked that many a 
fine chap discovers before the year is well 
advanced, that he is obligated to pay more 
subscription installaments to various things 
than he can afford and as a result he has not 
sufficient left to do his duty by his own 
family, particularly his poor relations. 


In Philadelphia they have a group drive 
—one big drive which takes in everything 
and anything, excepting the things in which 
I am most interested—and I don’t mind 
stating frankly that I like this group drive 
least of all. 


Likewise in power transmission, there are 
all sorts of drives, and we find those interest- 
ed in selling motors advocating the direct 
drive, perhaps because it is best and perhaps 
because it sells the most motors. 


Then we have an organization alleged to 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. O. Box 663 
Phone: Greensboro 1990 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1015 Healey Building 
Phone: Walnut 4807 


DRIVES 


An Outburst 
by Chas. E. Carpenter, 


Near Editor of 
The HOUGHTON LINE. 


represent the belting manufacturers (which 
it does not), advocating belt drives and when 
they cannot get away with all belt drives, 
they accept electric group drives as the 
least of two evils. 


E. F. Houghton & Co. do not profess to 
either decide or dictate whether the group, 
or individual] drive is preferable, because 
they realize that as manufactures of belting 
their opinion must be more or less prejudiced. 


All that E. F. Houghton & Co. propose to 
do is to supply the best belting—VIM 
Leather Belting—for such belting drives as 
the engineers decide should be belting drives. 


There are some textile mills which have 
accepted direct, individual drives, because 
they desired to avoid oil stains which occur 
from overhead machinery. To such we might 
state, that HOUGHTON’S ABSORBED OILS 
obviate all oil stains. These are not stain- 
less oils that are easily removed from the 
cloth, but they are lubricating oils, that do 
not get on the cloth, because they will not 
drip. 


So there is no necessity to change your 
drives to avoid oil drip. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 
P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 


Distributors Located At 


511 Masonic Temple 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
Garfield 3559 


AND ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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Whitin Machinery Contributes toT extile Development 


HEN the Southern Textile Bulle- 

tin asked us to help them to 
celebrate their fifteenth birthday on 
March, 4, 1926, we not only congrat- 
ulate them upon this important 
event bul also fell thal it was a real 
opportunity to review the tendencies 
in mill practice in the last fifteen 
years as viewed from a builder of 
textile machinery. 

First, lel us consider what appears 
to us to be the direction in whica 
the cotton textile world is moving as 
it considers the treatment! of cotton. 

In picking, cleaning and opening 
of cotton there has been a decided 
tendency towards more complicte 
picking equipments being installed, 
thereby allowing the quantity ol 
cotton per unit of picking machin- 
ery to be lessened for a days run. 
This viewpoint has been brougat 
about not entirely through the in- 
creased amount of foreign matter 
which is to be found in the colton 
of today but also through the faci 
that the mill man has decided thal 
by better opening, blooming and 
cleaning his cotton he saves himseif 
much. poor work im the later pro- 
cesses of spinning cotton, and also 
saves on the wear and tear of his 
machinery from cards through spin- 
ning. 

‘his same tendency is to be noted 
as it concerns the carding of cotton. 
Practicallly all of the most efficient 
ly run mills, wherever they have had 
room to do so, have gone to the 
trouble of purchasing § addilional 
ecards, with the idea of lightening tine 
amount of cotton passing .through 
the individual wunil This agam 
means cleaner cotton, stronger yarn, 
and less depreciation on the lickerin, 
cylinder and top flat wire. 

Tape driven spinning frames are 
rapidly displacing the band driven 
frame. This is the natural resull 
of amore even twist and the greater 
production which a tape driven 
spindle will give over a band driven 
spindle. 

In the last few years there has 
been an increased amount of inter- 
est largely due to the high cost of 
cotton, in the manner of utilizing 
the various and sundry wastes re- 
suiting from the various processes 
through which cotton goes before il 
emerges as a finished product. This 
question has developed along 
different lines.—one of which fol- 
lows the cotton system and the other 
of which follows the woolen system. 

[t would be perhaps interesting 
at this point to see how these ten- 
dencies have affecied us as machin- 
ery builders. 

In the past few years many mills, 
‘n addition to feeding less cotton 
through their picker systems, have 
come to realize that the proper way 
of blooming, aging and cleaning cot- 
ton is to agitate it by means of a 
draft of air wherever possible, In 
other words, mills are beginning to 
realize that excessive beater speeds 
with the terrific blow which beater 
blades impart to the cotton is, if 
anvthing, detrimental to proper 
cleaning and always holds the chance 
of breaking the staple. 

We have just brought out a new 
iwo-beater breaker lapper, consislt- 
ing of a reserve box hopper feeder, 


By John W. Lasell, of the Whitin Machine Works. 


a 16-pedal evener motion, a 41-inch 
upstroke Buckley beater with an I3 
inch three-bladed beater section atl- 
lached. This machine is the oul- 


eome of a long and thorough study 


of the best picking machinery and 
the best picking practices to be 
found abroad and in this country. 
The hopper feeder always feeds a 
proper and an even amount of cot- 
ton to the evener motion the whoie 
width of the machine. 

The evener motion has been made 
more sensitive. The upstroke Buck- 
ley beater carries the cotton around 
an almost continuous surface ol 
grid bars and dust bars, thereby aas- 
suring the maximum cleaning. 

With this machine we expect to 
be able to do away with the process 
of intermediate picking: due to. the 
fact that the laps from this new two- 
beafer lapper are even enough in 
weight so that a finisher picker is 
all that is necessary to make a lap 
for the cards. 

In addition to this machine our 
picking machinery includes the fol- 
lowing machines: Vertical openers, 
willows, exhaust openers, cleantiiz 
trunks of various kinds, Fearnaught 
openers and pre-carding machines, 


hard waste machines consisting of 


one to six sections, two differen! 
types of overhead condensers, con- 
denser and gauge boxes, downsiroke 
Buckley openers with both 18-inch 
and 36-inch diameter beaters, card 
and picker waste cleaners, Morion 
distributors, C. QO. B. machines and 
Lale breakers with feed regulating 
aprons. 

The CO. B- machine is an example 
of the tendency of today to aerate 
cotton after opening it up in the bale 
breaker. In this machine cotton is 
blown against vibrating fingers 
which, by their gentle action, knovk 
oul much of the small leaf and 
crains of dirt. 

In all of our picking machinery, 
in order to conserve on horse-power, 
ball bearings have been installed 
wherever possible. 

Revolvinig flat cards have not 
changed in principle much of any im 
the last fifteen years. However, 
there are several] refinements which 
are well worth noting. Adjustable 
hends are now used thereby allow- 
ing both back and front percentage 
plates to be set te very close limits. 
We have applied wind-breaks to 
both the back and front of the eard 
to prevent and disturbing air cur- 
rent. Three different models of belt 
shippers can be had, as well as a 
door locking device, all of which go 
to protect the operative from being 
Injured. 

It is an accepted practice today 
for mills to ask for casehardened 
likerm wire which we are always 
ready to supply. Even so small an 
item as the panels on the ecard sides 
have been made out of steel and are 
held in place by spring latches in 
order to prevent any possible rattle 
or any possible air current. 

Combing machinery has seen in 
the last few years more improve- 
ment, with the possible exception of 
picking machinery, than any other 


one phase in the devélopment of 
textile machinery. We are taking 
this opportunity of ealling to your 
aattention the fact that we have re- 
cently developed and brought’ oul 
the most improved comber evolved 
in the last two decades. The D-3 
comber, needless to say, is thorough- 
ly and comprehensively patentea. 
We can give in an article of this 
sort only a very general picture ol 
its accomplishments. 

Firstly, this machine will give 
more production per square fooi of 
floor than any other cotton comber 
in the world. 

Secondly, giving a quality of work 
equal to that of any other cotton 
comber this machine takes oul less 
waste. 

Thirdly, due to the fact that the 
nipper frame is suspended from two 
points, the lip of the nipper is al- 
ways concentric in. its arc to the 
needles of the half ‘ap, thereby al- 
lowing each and every needle of the 
half lap to pass through the tuft of 
cotton with its full depth. 

Fourthly, due to the same two sus- 
pension points the nipper frame, 
when il becomes time for the de!ach- 
ing mechanism to come into action, 
reverses ifs are and presents the 
tuft of cotton in the proper position 
for the best possible piecing. 

iftly, the resultant sliver is clean- 
er and more even than heretofore 
possible. 

Lastly, for the first time the ad- 
instments controlling the timing of 
the nipper, the tension of the nipper 
the position of the nipper to. tne 
half lap, the depth an. angle of the 
‘op comb and of the detaching roli- 
ers are well nigh unlimited. This 
machine we feél is perhaps the 
greatest contribution we have made 
to the textile industry during the 
life of our friend, the Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 

Two years ago, after an exhaustive 
@wuidy of the best drawing frames m 
existence, we brought out our im- 
proved and simplified Model “H” 
drawing frame. This machine was 
buill with the following ideas in 
view: Simplicity and strength in 
construction, ease in operating and 
in erection, the machine at the same 
fime being positive in all its stop 
motions. Some of the improvements 
of this entirely new machine are as 
follows: 

Vibration and end sway have been 
ieduced to a minimum by the special 
design of the end legs and due to 
the. manner in which the table is 
secured to them. On the metallic 
rolls the collars have been increas- 


.ed in width to insure a longer life. 


The Ermen clearer has been rede- 
signed and if. is now possible to re- 
move each individual clearer cloth 
when necessary by having designed 
the clearer driving shaft in sections 
with a special coupling. The frame 
is much easier to keep clean than 
heretofore, ‘To minimize the amount 
of thme necessary to change the 
gearing both the head end and foot 
end gearing stands have been sim- 
plified, and by the use of standard- 
ized bolts and screws used on the 


machine this drawing frame can be 
erected with very few wrenches. 

In other words. this new frame 
has been developed with the idea of 
helping the mill operative and the 
mill in every possible way. 

There have been many interesting 
changes in roving frames, and in the 
paast fifteen years the tendency has 
been to increase production on rov- 
ing. This has been brought about nol 
so much by a change in the design 
of the machines as much as by im- 
provements such as casehardened 
«tuds, casehardened rolls, and special 
attention to the lubrication of the 
machines. There have been many 
minute improvements which, when 
added up, go to help the operative in 
running his machine and saving the 
mill costs in repairs and in lime 
wasted. Today the draft gear stand 
allows any change of crown and 
gear and front roll gear to be ail- 
ways in mesh. This saves the time 
of having to adjust these two gears 
separately as heretofore. 

The shipper rod is so located that 
it allows the clearers to tilt back 
without being in contact with the 
roving in the creel. To allow for 
higher speeds the studs in the 
horse-head arm have been hardened 
and ground with Osgood oil grooves. 
The gears are oiled through the 
center of the studs. Spindle steps 
have been made self-oiling. Rov- 
ing frames have been carefully 
guarded at all danger points. All 
the guards are now being made out 
of steel whereas in the old days 
they used to be made out of wood. 

On spinning frames the tendency, 
and a strong one, has been towards 
the wider gauge frame, without 
separators, with tape drive. As men- 
tioned before, this has resulted in 
a more even twist in the yarn, an 
increased production and a better 
yarn than could be had on a band 
driven frame. This has been the 
major improvement on_ spinning 


frames but there have been many ~ 


minor refinements which in them- 
selves have helped the spinning 
frame to run at less cost and to give 
better work than ever before. We 
can here cite one of our own ex- 
periences of the last few years,—we 
have installed a most up-to-date set 
of. electrical furnaces for the pur- 
pose of casehardening front rolls 
and rings. We have found that we 
can turn out steel rolls and spinning 
rings which are of higher quality 
than ever before. This naturally is 
all in the mill man’s favor inasmuch 
as it will mean less repairs and also 
better work from the frames. 

By a careful study of spindles we 
have been able to standardize them, 
and, by making the shank of the 
spindle longer, we have been able to 
reduce the vibration without econ- 
suming any more power. The spin- 
dies of today do not throw oil. We 
might mention in passing the fol- 
lowing as some of the minor re- 
finements which have taken place: 

The back bar is now made out of 
steel. The traverse motion is now 
self-contained, thereby being inde- 
pendent of any necessary roll ad- 
justment. Today we are ready to 
supply either the swinging door on 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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N an address on “The Chemistry, 

Manufacture and Uses of Rayon” 
before the Northeastern Section of 
the American Chemical Society at 
Boston, Dr. Gustavus J. Esselen, Jr., 
director of research and vice-presi- 
dent of Skinner, Sherman & Esselen, 
Inc., pointed out that during 1925 
rayon had been an Aladdin’s lamp 
that had meant prosperity for many 
cotton mills. Although sometimes 
referred to as artificial silk, it 
should be recognized that rayon’s 
only resemblance to silk is its out- 
ward appearance. Chemically it is 
in no way related to silk and in 
reality it is a new fibre with dis- 
tinctive and valuable properties of 
ifs own. 


This new fibre, formerly known 
as artifical silk or fibre silk, is a 
manufactured fibre as distinguished 
from silk, wool, cotton or linen 
which are all natural growths, 
either animal or vegetable. It is 
produced in immense plants which 
have been referred to as magnified 
chemical laboratories because every 
step in the process has to be under 
the most strict chemical control. 
The fact that it is a manufactured 
product means that its production 
is not dependent on the vagaries of 
nature and its price is therefore 
much less subject to fluctuation. It 
is also characterized by a low price 
when based on pre-war standards. 
Today the price of wool is about 133 
per cent above what it was before 
the war, cotton 100 per cent, and 
raw silk about 70 per cent, whereas 
rayon is only about 10 per cent 
above pre-war prices. 

Rayon was first produced in the 
United States in 1912 when about 
one million pounds were made. In 


to over ten million pounds and it is 
estimated that last year over fifty 
million pounds were made in this 
country alone, this being about 30 
per cent of the world’s production 
and almost twice as much as pro- 
duced in Great Britain, which 
comes second in the list of produc- 
ing countries. 

There are at the present time 
four general methods for making 
artificial silk, each dependent upon 
a different series of chemical re- 
actions. All, however, start with 
some form of cellulose, convert it 
into a liquid of about the consist- 
ency of honey, force it through very 
fine orifices in a device called a 
spinneret and then in some way 
remove enough of the chemicals so 
as to reconvert the liquid to a more 
or less solid condition. Since this 
solid is continuously formed as the 
liquid emerges from the spinneret 
it naturally forms a continuous 
filament. Usually each spinneret 
has a number of openings so that 
a single thread as it comes from the 
spinning machine may have as high 
as eighty or even more minute gla- 
ments. 

In order to get a better insight 
into the chemistry of the various 
processes for the manufacture of 
rayon, it may be well to consider 
briefly certain phases of the chem- 
istry of cellulose which is the uni- 


1920 this production had increased - 
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versal raw material for rayon. The 


purest form of cellulose in nature, 
as you all know, is cotton, and cot- 
ton, usually in the form of linters, 
ig used in some cases for making 
rayon. A great deal more, however, 
is made from wood pulp, which is 
the cellulose from trees, usually 
spruce, from which the non-cellu- 
lose materials have been separated 
by cooking under pressure with 
calcium sulfite, usually referred to 
as the sulfite process. In either case 
the essential constituent is cellulose 
and it has been demonstrated that 
we have the same chemical indi- 
vidual to deal with whether it 
comes from cotton, from wood or 
even from straw. 

Industries using cellulose are 
centuries old, but it is only a com- 
paratively very short time that 
even the empirical composition of 
cellulose, C6H1005 has been known. 
With that the chemist was for a 
long time stopped because he could 
not crystallize cellulose and he 
could not even find its molecular 
weight. Now, however, he has a 
picture of the structure of the cel- 
lulose molecule which seems to 
account for most, if not all, of the 
facts known about the chemical 
behavior of cellulose. In addition 
to this, however, it has to be recog- 
nized that cellulose is a_ colloid, 
shown by the X-ray to be made up 
of minute “ultramicrocrystals” of 
the rhombic system. 

Of the four common processes for 
making rayon three make use of 
chemical properties of cellulose 
characteristic of aliphatic alcohols 
and one depends more particularly 
on its colloid characteristics. This 
last is the cuprammonium process 
in which cellulose is dissolved in a 
cuprammonium solution before be- 
ing squirted through the minute 
orifices of the spinnerets. Of the 
other three, the Chardonnet and the 
acetate (lustron and celanese) proc- 
esses depend upon the general type 


of reaction known as esterification. 
This leaves the viscose process 
which in chemical terms is essen- 
tially a combination of alcoholate 
formation followed by xanthation. 


There are two companies using 


the acetate process in this country; 


the product of one is known as lus- 
tron and that of the other as cela- 
nese. For lustron the acetate used 
corresponds fairly closely to the tri- 
acetate and the solvent consists 


‘“Aargely of one of the higher chlo- 


rinated hydrocarbons. The solution 
as it leaves the spinnerets is pre- 
cipitated in a hydrocarbon bath 
which is miscible with the solvent 
but is a non-solvent for cellulose 
acetate. The cellulose acetate used 
for the production of celanese cor- 
responds more closely to the di- 
acefate and the solvent in this case 
is acetone. The resulting solution 
is forced through spinnerets into a 
warm atmosphere where the ace- 
tone evaporates leaving the cellu- 
lose acetate in the form of fine fila- 
ments. In either case it is to be 
noted that the finished fibre is an 
ester of cellulose and not regener- 
ated cellulose, as is the case with 
the other forms of artificial silk. 
The significance of this will be ap- 
parent later when the properties of 
the various types are considered. 


The original artificial silk of 
Chardonnet was also an ester of 
cellulose buf in that form it was so 
inflammable that before it became 
a commercial success it had to be 
denitrated. At present this type of 
rayon is made in this country by 
the Tubize Artificial Silk Company. 
Cellulose in the form of cotton is 
nitrafed with a mixture of nitric 
and sulfurie acids. The product is 
dissolved in a mixture of alcohol 
and ether and the solution is forced 
through glass spinnerets with a sin- 
ge hole. As the very fine stream 
of solution strikes the air, the alce- 
hol and ether evaporate and are 
recovered. The filaments composed 
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of cellulose nitrate are then treated 
with a solution of sodium hydro- 
sulfide, the resulting action being 
essentially a hydrolysis whereby the 
nitro groups are split off and cellu- 
lose regenerated. This gives a 
product no more inflammable than 
cotton. 


In the manufacture of cupram- 
monium artificial silk or Bemberg 
silk, as one modern modification of 
it is called, the cellulose, usually in 
the form of purified cotton linters, 
is dissolved directly in a special 
liquid known as cuprammonium s0- 
lution. After carefully filtering the 
solution is squirted into a precipi- 
tating bath which may be either 
acid or alkaline. In the Bemberg 
process, the procedure is so ar- 
ranged that at the start the cellu- 
lose is only partially precipitated 
and while in this gelatinous condi- 
tion the thread is drawn out until 
it is as fine as natural silk. At this 
point the coagulation is completed 
by passing the fibre through a sec- 
ond precipitating bath. 


In the viscose process by which 
probably 85 per cent of the present 
output of rayon is produced, the 
cellulose, usually in the form of 
wood pulp, is first treated with 
caustic soda solution of approxi- 
mately 18 per. cent strength and 
after the removal of the excess 
alkali liquor, the cellulose is broken 
up into small particles. After stand- 
ing a proper length of time it is 
exposed to the action of carbon 
disulfide which converts it into a 
gelatinous form soluble in water or 
weak caustic soda solution. All of 
these steps have to be carried out 
under very careful temperature 
control. The solution, after careful 
filtering, is forced through minute 
openings in suitable spinnerets into 
a coagulating bath containing acid 
or various salts which have been 
found effective. As it leaves the 
coagulating bath it may either be 
wound on spools or led into so- 
called spin-pots which revolve at 
the rate of 5000-6000 revolutions per 
minute. In either case, the material 
is subsequently skeined, freed from 
residual sulphur compounds by 
suitable chemical treatment and 
bleached if desired. 


The various types of rayon on the 
market today naturally fall into two 
general groups. The first consists 
of the products made by the nitro- 
cellulose, the cuprammonium and 
the viscose processes. Chemically, 
these are all regenerated cellulose 
and are quite similar. However, 
they all have their own peculiarities 
when used in textiles and unless one 
is familiar with the differences in 
properties, these variations may ap- 
pear quite formidable. In fact. 
there often is a difference between 
the same kind of artificial silk made 
by different companies. 

The second group of rayon con- 
lains the two varieties of cellulose 
acetate silk, celanese and lustron. 
As has been pointed out, these are 
quite distinct chemically from the 
other group in that they are chemi- 
cal compounds of cellulose, esters, 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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WINDING 


WARPING and SPECIAL MACHINERY 
FOR RAYON 


The Ideal Winder for Rayon 


TYPE-BO 


Steel pipe frame construction and 
patented rigid traverse motion 


An interesting model can be seen 
and explained at our office 


THE SIPP MACHINE CO. 


PATERSON NEW JERSEY 


Southern Representative: 
G. G. Slaughter, Charlotte, N. C. 


Chemistry, Manufacture 
and Uses of Rayon 
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rather than cellulose itself. This 
difference in chemical constitution 
is responsible for a marked differ- 
ence in property of the silks in 
these two groups. 


One of the most interesting prop- 
erties of any fibre is of course the 
strength. The best artificial silk 
when dry is about 55 per cent as 
strong as natural silk of the same 
size, while much of it runs as low 
as 40 or 45 per cent of the strength 
of natural silk. One marked char- 
acteristic of rayon as compared 
with natural silk is the compara- 
tively large loss of strength when 
wet. Cuprammonium, viscose, and 
nitrocellulose are the worst in this 
regard, and acetate silk the best. 
On the other hand, it should be 
noted that when dry, nitrocellulose 
silk is the strongest, cuprammonium 
and viscose next, and acetate the 
weakest. Accordingly, although ni- 
trocellulose silk loses 58 per cent of 
its strength when wet as against 
only about 40 per cent loss for ace- 
tate, the nitrocellulose silk is so 
much stronger than the acetate 
when dry that both have about ‘the 
same strength when wet and both 
are a little stronger wet than vis- 
cose. 


It should be noted that the effect 
of moisture on artificial silks is the 
opposite of that on cotton. Further- 
more, artificial silks not only be- 
come weak when wet, but partic- 
ularly those of the first group when 
in this condition are easily stretch- 
ed. This reduces the cross section 
and thereby weakens the fibre. Ac- 
cordingly care should be taken in 
handling wet artificial silk to see 
that it is not stretched and injured. 

As another direct consequence of 
this effect of moisture and ease of 
stretching care has to be exercised 
in- the weaving and knitting. With 
fibres of the first group, that is, 
nitrocellulose, viscose and cupram- 
monium, the humidity of the air 
should not be high, not over 65-70 
per cent in any case. On the other 
hand, acetate silks, probably due to 
their relative waterproofness, re- 
quire a higher humidity to keep 
them from being brittle. For this 
reason concerns which have become 
used to silks of the first group 
sometimes experience trouble when 
they try acetate silk, but there is 
no need for this if the fundamental 
difference between fibres of the two 
groups is recognized. 


Another thing which should be 
kept in mind in weaving fabrics 
containing both cotton and rayon is 
that these two fibres contract dif- 
ferently in the finishing operations, 
artificial silk requiring often as 
much as 8 per cent more length 
fhan cotton. As little tension as 
possible should be used and still 
have the yarn lay flat. With cela- 
nese this is particularly important 
because celanese, alone of the arti- 
ficial silks, has a certain amount of 
elasticity and accordingly as little 
tension as possible should be used 
to prevent this elasticity coming 
into play. 
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The most common sizes of rayon 
are 150 and 300 denier but it may 
be obtained as fine as 50 denier and 
as coarse as 450 denier. In general 
the finer the denier the higher the 
price. Owing to its greater strength, 
nitrocellulose silk is particularly 
adapted to the finer sizes and the 
Tubize Company, which manufac- 
tures this silk in this country, spe- 
cializes in the production of 50 to 
80 denier sizes in quantity. Viscose 
may be had in 80 denier size and 
celanese as fine as 45 denier. 


what 
single 
really 


As already brought oul, 
appears at first sight as a 
thread of artificial silk is 


‘made up of a number of very fine 


filaments, usually between 16 and 
24. When greater softness and 
pliability are desired, the individual 
filaments are reduced in size and 
increased in number. This also in- 
creases the covering power but has 
a tendency to reduce the wearing 
qualities. At least one manufacturer 
of viscose silk puts out what is 
termed super extra yarns consisting 
of filaments of about 2% denier 
each, whereas in their regular yarn 
the individual filaments are about 6 
denier. 


The softest and most pliable of 
the artificial silks is celanese and 
accordingly it may be woven into 
very pleasing fabrics particularly 
for underwear. Its greater heat in- 
sulating properties also make it 
desirable for this purpose and just 
at the present time the demand for 
underwear made of this new fabric 
is greater than the supply. In other 
types of fabrics, however, where a 
certain stiffness is required, viscose 
or nitrocellulose is superior. 


In finishing celanese, too hot 
water should not be used or the 
luster will be affected. A safe limit 
is 160 degrees F., although the fibre 
will stand a little higher tempera- 
ture without injury. 


One very interesting property of 
artificial silk is its comparative 
price stability. At present it is only 
11 per cent above the pre-war price 
as compared with 133 per cent for 
wool, 100 per cent for cotton, and 
68 per cent for raw silk. Artificial 
silk was first manufactured in this 
country in 1911 when 320,000 pounds 
were produced or roughly 1,000 
pounds per day. Last year the pro- 
duction was about 51 million pounds 
or about 17,000 pounds a day, with 
an annual value of over $100,000,000. 
Stated in this way it seems large, 
but when one realizes that it is only 
about 1.5 per cent of the total con- 
sumption of cotton or 4 per cent of 
that of wool, it is seen that there is 
still plenty of room for expansion 
in the industry. 


The talk was illustrated with 
lantern slides showing the equip- 
ment of a modern rayon plant and 
views in a typical American rayon 
factory. There were exhibits show- 
ing actual materia! at various stages 
of the viscose process and some 
viscose rayon was actually produced 
before the audience in a small dem- 
onstration unit of the spool spinning 
type. There was also quite a show- 
ing of the various kinds of rayon, 
as well as fabrics and even whole 
garments made from them. 
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We offer you the services of 
i} 
Expert Weaver Expert Knitter 
| N 
OFFER you, absolutely without gobliga- 
& tion on your part, the services of two & 
a practical mill men who have recently joined \ 
ized Service D | 
our newly organized Service Department. e | 
Q One of these men is an expert in weaving & 
y and finishing; the other an expert knitter. Both 
| { have had long experience and are considered as e 
: Q being at the top of their professions. 
& We want them to work with you—to help & | 
3 you toward a better use of rayon and to solve ] 
q the many problems involved. Either one of . 
: these men will be glad to make a trip to your ¥ 
2 mill and we hope that you will not hesitate to { 
e call upon us when the need arises. \ 
3 Our success depends upon yoxr success in & 
| the use of “Industrial” Rayon. That is why we \) 
* have organized a Service Department. A little . 
& later, we plan to expand this deparement to in- @ 
® clude practical help on other problems con- * 
% nected with rayon (dyeing for example). In the | 
present early stages of the rayon industry such & 
3 a service should be of the greatest importance & 
to you and to us. 
Sie 148 MADISON AVENUE 
N NEW YORK CITY 
Hach Co, Boston Mast. J. P. Dignan, Gloveisville, N.Y. Glenn Commission Co., Richmond, Va. B. W Knapp, Philadelphia, Pa. J. Caton, Chicago, 
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cellulose but instead a_ cellulose 
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speaking, contains almost as much 
acetic acid residue as cellulose resi- 
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es entire 
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In Table Il an endeavor has been 
made to indicate in a compact man- 
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Cotton 


Dobby Looms--- 


A profitable combination! 


Admitting this, you may still hesitate to weave Rayon, 
fearful of insurmountable difficulties. However, others 
have not found the difficulties any more insurmountable 
than usually encountered in weaving a new fibre. Why 
not participate in the profits afforded by Rayon? We 
ihe would be pleased to help you smooth out the rough places. 
Our long experience in weaving and manipulating Rayon 
enables us to do this. 


It is not necessary to buy expensive winding machin- 
ery. We are prepared to deliver in all forms ready for 
the loom. 


Give our service a trial and be convinced 


DUPLAN 


Silk Corporation 


Commission Department 
Southern Office New York Office 


Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. 135 Madison Avenue 
—Mills— 
Hazleton—Nanticoke—Dorranceton, Pa. 
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Dyeing Artificial Silks or 
Rayons 
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dyes and a number of patents were 
laken out covering their use. 


Another important discovery was 
‘hat acetate silk readily absorbed 
many amino bases as, for instance, 
aniline and some of its derivatives. 
Once on the fiber these amino bases 
could be diazotized and then devel- 
oped with phenolic or napholic 
compounds, e. g. beta-hydroxy 
nephthoic acid, thus producing col- 
ored compounds or dyes within the 
fiber substance. As a result several 
series of suitable bases have been 
put upon the market under various 
trade names such as azonils, acedro- 
noles and azonines. The silkons are 
also of this type. 


Almost innumerable patents have 
been taken out for the dyeing of 
acetate silk, and Chas. E. Mullin in 
his exceptionally complete series of 
articles upon the dyeing of acetate 
silk which is being published in the 
American Dyestuff Reporter at the 
present time, gives with some detail 
no less than 135 methods for dyeing 
acetate silk, which have been de- 
scribed in the literature. 

Notwithstanding this array of 
patents and processes it was not 
until those most vitally interested 
came to the realization that the 
problem of dyeing cellulose acetate 
could be satisfactorily solved only 
by devising special dyes or by pro- 
ducing some of the older dyes in a 
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considerably modified form that real 
progress was mace. 

Special Dyes fo? Acetate Silks. 

One of the earliest and most suc- 
cessful attempts to produce a new 
(ype of dye suited for this purpose 
wis the introduction of the lona- 
m nes by Green and Saunders (J. 5. 
D. C. Jan. 1923, page 10). The 
solubility of the Ionamines is due 
to an external or omega sulphonic 
acid group which splits off grad- 
ually during the dyeing process, 
liberating the insoluble dye base 
which is readily absorbed by the 
fiber. The dye base thus formed 
may in many cases be diazotized and 
developed with phenolic or naph- 
tholic derivatives, giving a wide 
range of colors of very good fast- 
ness. The introduction of the Iona- 
mines was a step in the right direc- 
tion, but their application involved 
complications which did not wholly 
appeal to the practical dyer. 

The most important advancement 
as regards the dyeing of acetate silk 
was the introduction, about two 
years ago, of the so-called SRA col- 
ors. These solved to a great extent 
the problem of easily producing, by 
direct dyeing, a wide range of colors 
of excellent fastness in most re- 
epects. They were the result very 
largely of the study and investiga- 
ttion by Dr. G. Holland Ellis, and 
were produced under his supervis- 
ion ,at the works of the British 
Celanese Company. The character- 
istic properties of these dyes are 
described by Ellis in an article, 
entitled “Dyeing by Colloidal Solu- 
bilization or Dispersion of Insoluble 


Coloring Matters.” (GJ. 8. D. 
Sept., 1924; reprinted in the Am. D. 
R. Nov. 3, 1924.) 


According to Ellis the SRA meth- 
ods of dyeing are the results of the 
conception of a means not of chem- 
ical but of “physical s°'ubilization,” 
or better “colloidal dispersion” of 
the ordinary insoluble co-oring mat- 
ters in order to rend them prop- 
erly available to the fiber. This was 
successfully accomplished by the 
use of sulphoricinoleic-acid (sul- 
phonated castor oil), hence the 
characterizing name of SRA. It was 
found that when a ricinoleic-acid 
solution of a number of dyes and 
organic compounds ordinarily in- 
soluble in water, was poured into 
water a dispersion of the particles 
took place which was soe fine and 
so complete as to retain the charac- 
teristics of a water solution to such 
an extent as to pass freely through 
ordinary filter paper. Such colloidal 
dispersions may be neutralized and 
even made alkaline without appar- 
ently changing their character and 
from them acetate silk readily and 
uniformly absorbs the dye particles. 
Through exhaustive study and ex- 
perimentation, also largely by the 
process of elimination, a series of 
dyes of remarkable fastness, bril- 
liancy and range of coloring possi- 
bilities has been devised. They are 
all placed upon the market under 
the brand name of SRA colors* in 


“The manufacturers of SRA dyes 
hold exclusive rights that permit 
their use only in conjunction with 
Celanese. 
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fhe form of 10 per cent pastes, in 
which are incorporated both the 
dye and the dispersing medium, in 
such a form that they may be used 
as readily as any soluble dye. 

The process of application is ex- 
tremely simple. The «necessary 
amount of dye paste is added to a 
soap bath and heated to 75 ‘o 80 
degrees Cent. and the material 
worked in this until the dyestuff 
has been properly absorbed. The 
addition of Turkey Red oil facili- 
tates the absorption of dye, and 
when dyeing heavy shades a mod- 
erate quantity of salt may be added 
to advantage. Many of the SRA col- 
ors may be dyed cold and the indi- 
vidual dyes may be mixed to almost 
any extent in the production of 
compound shades. 


In addrtion to the direct dyeing 
colors of this group there are the 
SR Adiazo solamines; a series of 
umino bases or at least amino bodies 
capable of being diazotized. They 
are subject to colloidal dispersion 
through the same medium, sulpho- 
ricinoleic acid, and having been ab- 


sorbed by the fiber from such a 


dispersion bath they are subse- 
quently diazotized and developed. 


The Duranol dyes of the British 
Lyes, Ltd., and the Celatine of the 
Scottish Dyes, Ltd., which are said 
to be sulphonated anthraquinone 
derivatives act similarly to the SRA 
colors. The Duranol dyes, however, 
are incorporated with a special 
dispersion medium quite different 
from the SRA colors but are ap- 
plied by similar methods. 

(Continued on Page 84) 


Used and 
Recommended 
by 
Leaders 
in the Trade 


10 Ramapo Avenue 


RAYON WARP SIZING MACHINE 


Warp Sizing Machine No. 81, Type M 
Patented June 2, 1925 


No baking, stretching or breaking of ends 


Result—Increased Loom Production and Improved Quality Fabric 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON 


Manufacturer Silk Finishing Machinery 


- 


Southern Representative: G. G. Slaughter, Charlotte, N. C. 


Insures Uniform 
Sizing 
Drying 
Regulated 
Tension 


Paterson, N. J. 
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RAYON 


The Oswald Lever Company has for years 
specialized in the manufacture of winding ma- 
chinery for Rayon. The benefits of these years 
of experience are at 
your disposal. Our ~~ 
representatives are 
always ready to as- Pe. 
sist you. ed 


For Weaving--- 


The Lever No. 40, 
High Speed Shuttle 
Bobbin Winder is the 
first in the history of 
the industry to make 
direct winding from 
skein to bobbin, abso- 

lutely practical. Ata 
spindle speed of over 
2000 R. -P. M. it is 
winding all deniers 


» 


~ 


is built in 20 spindle units, 10 on a side. Less than 
\4 H.P. is required to drive a machine. Ball bear- 
mvs throughout, lessen the load and add life. 


For Knitting --- 


The Lever Bottle 
Bobbin Winder has 
long been known 
wherever Rayon is 
used for knitting. In 
one operation, it 
winds direct from 
skein to bobbin, ap- 
plies an even emul- 
sion, and cleans the 
yarn of all knots and 
slubs, without fuzzing 
or tearing the fibres. 
Wherever the yarn 
touches, including the 
cleaner, it floats back 


~~ 


and colors with equal | 
ease and minimum j 
yarn strain. Each 


and forth over glass 
or porcelain, so as 
never to draw across 


spindle is a separate 

unit, easily detachable and leaving remaining 
spindles on production. The traverse is driven 
directly from the spindle. This eliminates slip- 
page, underwinds, and corkscrew wind. Whether 
winding from skein, spool, or other supply, there 
is a Lever tension to assure a uniform bobbin, 
which will not shell off in the loom. The machine 


YARN CLEANER 


LEVER 


one spot and cut in. 
The cutting edge of the cleaner touches the yarn 
only to remove the bad spots. The Lever patent 


non-lift spindle guarantees that the light free 


turning builder cup can not rub or damage the 
yarn. Thousands of knitting machines supplied 
with Lever wound bobbins are proving these 
statements. 


OSWALD 


CO., INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


EST. 1880 
11th and Cambria Sts.s near North Philadelphia Station 
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What Users Say About 


7\6-hp. Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives operating spinning frames at the American 
Spinning Company, Greenville, S.C. Cover of first drive removed to show chain, 


‘Repay Their Cost Every Year,’’ 
says Mr. Thomas A. Sizemore, Sup’t American Spinning Co. 


“Six years ago we changed over to electric drives and Link-Belt Silent 
Chain because of greater flexibility and other advantages. The installa- 
tion of Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives on our spinning frames eliminated 
slipping of belts, increased our production 6%, and is saving us $4,006.64 
a year. At this rate the chains repay their cost every year.” 


‘“Layups Are Unknown With These Chains,’’ 


says Mr. Robert Calhoun, Chief Eng., John & James Dobson, Inc., 
Philadelphia. 


“‘Most of our Link-Belt Silent Chains have been running since 1914, and 
in spite of overloads are still in fine shape. Our company has four plants 
in which Link-Belt Silent Chain has replaced line shafting and leather 
belts. Layups due to breaks of the drive are unknown with these chains. 
Their positive drive of individual machines and groups, eliminates slipping 
of belts, giving an increase in production. Link-Belt Silent Chain is 
standard with us.” 


— 


Machines 


Driven with Link-Belt 
Silent Chain: 


Cards 

Drawing Frames 
Roving Frames 
Slubbers 
Intermediates 

Sliver Lappers 

Ribbon Lappers 
Combers 

Ring Spinning Frames 
Twisters 

Mules 

Spoolers 

Winders 

Looms 

Mercerizing Machines 
Dyeing Machines 
Printing Machines 
Tenter Frames 
Calenders 

Line Shafts 


**Saves $2700 a Year in Wages Alone,”’ 
says Mr. E. C. Hatch, Gen’l Mgr., Brandon Mills. 


‘“‘We have been driving our spinning frames with Link-Belt Silent 
Chains for 5 years. By eliminating the slip from our spinning frame 
drives, Link-Belt Silent Chain imcreased our spinning department 
production 3% and has saved us $2700 a year in wages alone. 
Another advantage is that the constant speed produces better work.”’ 


For over twenty years Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive has 
demonstrated its superiority over flat belts and geari 
in practically every industry. By actual test it is 98.2 
efficient as a power transmitting medium. 


- 


7\%-hp. and two 5-hp. Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives operating 
blanket spinning and six sects of mules at plant of John and James 
Dobson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
if 


Spinning frames at the Brandon Mills, Greenville, S.C. All these 
frames are driven by individual 7 }4-hp, Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 
V. P. Dalmas & Cr., 100 W. Winchester Ave. J. 
Atlanta, 610 Citizens & Southern Bank Bldg. Cleveland 
Birmingham, Ala. - 720 Brown-Marx Bidg. Denver - « «= «= §20 Boston Bidz. 
« «= «= 49 Federal St. Detroit Linsdale Ave. 
«+ 745 Ellicott Square Huntington, W. Va. - Robson-Prichard Bidg. 


thran, 999 Com’! Bank Bids. 
« «829 Rockefeller Bidg. 


INDIANAPOLIS, P. O. Box 85 


PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. 


Kansas City. Mo., BR.436, 1002 Baltimore Ave. New Orleans 
Louisville, Ky. - - + + 821 Starks Bldg. Whitney Sup. Co. Ltd., 733 Tchoupitoulas St. 
Milwaukee, ~- Room 1403 - 425 E. Water St. New York- - ~- ~- 2676 Woolworth Bidg. 


New Orlea 


Efficient Silent Chain Drives For 


Link-Belt Supply Co., 418 8. Third St. St. Louis - 
ne 6504 New Orleans Bank Bidg. 


Pitteburgh - «+ «= 335 Fifth Ave. 
- «= «= «= « $638 Olive St. 
Wilkes-Barre - 826 Second Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
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Link-Belt Silent 


Drive 


General view of spinning room containing 99 5-hp. and 71 74-hp. Link-Belt Silent 
Chain Drives, operating 170 as? ew - frarres at the Woodruff Cotton Mills, 
codruff, S. C. 


“Increases Efficiency of Our Workmen,’’ 
says Mr. J. N. Smith, Sup’t, Woodruff Cotton Mills. 


“‘Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives on our spinning frames are saving $3,443.09 
a year, which repays their original cost in a little over a year. They have 
improve i the quality of our product, reduced delays due to breakdowns, 
and increased the efficiency of our workmen by making the spinning 
room quieter and lighter. Attimes we have run years without changing 
the grease on a chain, and we have not had to replace any of the original 


J 


**Total Net Saving Amounts to $5,244.48 a Year,”’ 
says Mr. J. A. Sorrells, Sup’t Gainesville Mills. 


“Link-Belt S:lent Chains pay for themselves every year. By eliminating 

slip they have increased our spinning room production 4%. They have 

A battery of spinning frames at the plant of the Gainesville Mills. reduced broken cylinder gears, saved electricity, and eliminated belt 

Gainesville, Georgia, where over 200 Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives renewals. In five years of constant operation our repair labor bill ha* 
are at work. been only $2.65, while total net saving amounts to $5,244.48 a year.” 


i Run 55 Hours a Week for 3 Years— 


says Mr. Z. H. Mangum, Sup’t Avondale Mills. 


“Three years ago, after we had investigated the advisability of 
changing our mills from steam to electric drive, we installed 176 
Link-Belt Chains on~-7'4-hp. individual spinning frame motors. 
Although the Link-Belt Chains have run steadily 55 hours a week 
during this time, we have not spent one cent for repairs. The an- 

; nual saving effected amounts to $2,609.93 and has repaid the e1:tire 


It is made in all sizes, to suit all concitions, \4 hp. to 100 hp. 
and over. Learn how you can use this positive, efficient, 


The Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Alabama, are using 176 Link-Belt . 
Shes compact, and quiet drive in your plant, on your equipment. Drives Now Carried 
Silent Chain Drives for the operation of their spinning frames. S a in Stock. 
Link-Eelt S lent Chain 
rives, froa % to 10 


speed ratio from 1 to 1 
up to 7 to 1, can now 
be obtained from stock 
from a Link-Belt Dis- 


2622 
LINK-BELT LIMITED—Montreal, 10 Gauvin Lane; Toronto 2, Wellington and Peter Sts. 
tr.butor near you. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO.:—Chicago, 1700 S. Western Ave.; Dallas, Texas, 810 Main St.; New York, 2676 Woolworth Bldg. Sank bce Gas 12%. ox ) 


hp., im alvrost any 
LINK-BELT MEESE & GOTTFRIED CO. ;—Fresno, Calif.. 215 Brix Bldg.; Los Angeles, 400 E Third St.; Oakland, Calif., 526° Third St. | Mame of your nearest | 


distr butor. 
Portland, Ore., 67 Front St.; San Francisco, 19th and Harrison Sts.; Seatt'c, 820 First Ave., S. 


Efficient Power Transmissior 
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Develppment in Loom Building 


By the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 


ERHAPS the most important de- 
velopment in box looms in the 
past fifteen years has been the au- 
tomatic multi-color bobbin chang- 
inng magazine and its accessory 
equipment. This situation is em- 


phasized by the ever increasing 
realization that automatic looms, 
and particularly automatic drop 


hox looms, are a necessity to reduce 
weaving costs and at the same time 
produce more and better cloth. The 
most. convincing argument to prove 
the advanced state of the Crompton 
& Knowles automatic magazine is 
its widespread use in recent years 
on drop box silk looms. 

To write a complete statement of 
loom improvements in the last fif- 
teen years would result in a large 
volume because of the great variety 
of looms manufactured by Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works and 
the many-changes in each type. 
Instead, it will be interesting to take 
a few representative types of looms 
and motions and point out the 
changes which have taken place as 
indicating in a general way the ad- 
vances which have been made in 
methods, materials, and construc- 
tion. 

\s a general foreword, we want 
lo emphasize the improvements in 
materials which are not as readily 


visible as changes in design. The 
introduction of special heat treat- 
ments, drop forgings, malleable 


iron, steel (both cast and pressed), 
and cast iron kept constantly under 
the watchful eye of a metallurgist 
has contributed largely to increased 
durability. Furthermore, methods 
of production have been improved 
so that uniformity is assured in 
quantity production, which is a val- 
uable asset from the standpoint of 
supp lies. 

We will give below a very brief 
outline of the more important de- 
velopments in the past fifteen years 
in certain representative types of 
looms and motions with, at the be- 
ginning, a general statement apply- 
ing to practically all types. 

In General. 

Improvements in materials and 
heat treatments. 

Cut tooth gears. 

The individual motor drive. A 
universal mo‘or plate accommo- 
dates a number of different types 
of motors. 

The automatic multi-color bobbin 
changing equipment. 

The development of the wider 
looms in many Classes, the list being 
headed now by a felt loom 500” 
between swords. 

Cork insert friction clutch re- 
placing a leather faced friction. 
Cork has a higher friction coeffi- 
cient than leather. 

Silk Loom. 

Crompton & Knowles silk 
represents the highest type 
loom developed at the present time, 
this being due to the exacting re- 
quirements of silk weaving. Outside 
of the successful application of the 
automatic attachment we might 
mote the following: 

Roller bearings for crank shaft, 
bottom shaft, and rocker shaft, 
which by eliminating wear prevent 


The 
loom 


difficulties due to worn bearings 
and at the same time provide a 
very smooth motion. 

Adjustable pipe lays words which 
provide lightness combined with 
strength and a convenient positive 
vertical lay adjustment. 

Shock absorbing crank connectors 
which absorb the protection blow. 

Improved double shipper mech- 
anism—a convenience in operating 
wide looms. 

Outside take-up drive with wide 
pick range. 

Ratchet release for lower cloth 
roll which is a convenience in un- 
winding cloth. 

Removable lower cloth roll. 

Looms of this type are built up to 
90” between swords and the con- 
struction is such that in the wider 
widths a speed is possible which 
will equal a narrower loom of the 
older type. 

Narrow Fabric Loom. 

Wider looms with greater shuttle 
capacity which imerease the pro- 
duction per loom. 

Heavy looms with head motion at 
each end which allows dividing the 
harnesses for weaving two patterns 
and distributing the load of a heavy 
lift. 

Timing coupling for end cam har- 
ness motion drive, allowing timing 


of harnesses without use of set 
SCTeCWRS, 
Self contained friction drive to 


eliminate end thrust. 

Planetary dwell gears adapted for 
heavy work. 

Wax treated shuttle blocks which 
lubricate and reduce changes from 
atmospheric conditions. 

Oilless bushings for driv- 
ing pinions; a self lubricated bear- 
ing. 

Improved circular shuttle block 
sticking for wider face pinions. 

Ball bearing rack rod to reduce 
friction. 

Lay adjustable on swords for an- 
gle of shuttle and reed. 

Swivel pad let-off friction lever 
for equalizing the tension on both 
beam heads. 

Individual winders for light and 
heavy webs to take large roll. 

Special take-up for curved collar 
fabrics. 

Carpet Looms. 

Improved wide seamless Axmin- 
s‘er carpet loom, the maximum 
width being 12 feet or 16-4. This 
loom runs faster and produces less 
waste than the earlier type. 

Improved 12-4 or 9 foot seamless 
Wiiton loom. 

Duck Looms. 

The Crompton & Knowles special 
extra heavy duck loom. This is the 
heaviest type of duck loom and is 
built up to 290” between swords. It 
has been developed to meet a grow- 
ing demand for wide press cloth 
fabrics. 

Improved automatic shuttle 
changer recently developed to han- 
die shuttles either 19”, 22”, or 27” 
long. 

A creel friction let-off which pro- 
vides for letting back after a pick 
out and establishing afterwards the 
original tension on the warp before 
starting up. 
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Warp Stop Motion. 

The Crompton & Knowles me- 
chanical warp stop motion of the 
Regan type. Multiple banks for 
different requirements. 


Filling Stop Motion. 


Center stop motion adjustment 
moved near the end of the lay for 
aecessibility in fixing. 

Improved forks and grids. 

Crank type brake knock-off used 
with center stop motion. 

Filling Detectors. 

Refinements in double 

feeler No. 4. 


contact 


Dobbies. 


General improvements in design 
and strength. 
Two piece 


rack, pressed steel 
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hook lever, and drop forged hooks. 

Dobby fingers with slotted bear- 
ing. 

Auxiliary cylinder or No. 16 mul- 
tiplier for handkerchief weaving. 

Pick and pick multipler in com- 
bination with two weave adjust- 
ment, 

Jacquards. 

Brass bushings in frame bearings. 

Fibre faced cylinder hammer 
eliminating the necessity for oiling 
this part. 

The adaptation of the all wire 
jacquard to carpet looms in place 
of the knotted cord type. 

The size of the latter makes it 
impossible to use several machines 
over one loom. 

Wire link at 
right. 


the bottom of up- 


New Type Adjustable Grid Bar 


By the Saco-Lowell Shops. 


New Type Adjustable Gridbars 
(Patented) 


N the effort to improve the clean- 

ing of cotton in the picker, the 
tendency has been to eliminate any 
excessive beating which might in- 
jure the fibre. The developments of 
recent years have afforded greatly 
increased opening facilities in the 
shape of bale breakers, tandem 
feeders, vertical openers and hori- 
zontal cleaners. 

The results have been very sat- 
isfactory, but there has still been a 
great amount of foreign matter left 
in the cotton to be removed by the 
cards. With a view to bringing 
about inereased cleaning under 
these conditions, we have recently 
developed a new type of grid, to- 
gether. with a new. design cheek, 
which has proven superior in every 
way over any previous design of 
which we know. 

The bars are of smaller sections 
and are so designed that the air 
currents drawn between them by 
the fan are at their minimum in- 


‘ensity at the outer edge of the bar 
and increase in tensity very rapidly 
as they approach the working edge. 
This arrangement permits the heavy 
foreign matter to be knocked out 
through the strongest part of the 
air eurrent beyond which the in- 
tensity is foo low to draw it back. 
During this part of the cycle there 
is very little chance of any useful 
fibres being knocked out. 

The grid bars (which are pro- 
tected by patent) are fully adjust- 
able, the adjustment being such 
that the working edge of the bar is 
held at constant distance from the 
beater at any stage of setting. In 
the case of the 16-inch diameter 
beater the number of bars has been 
increased from nine to sixteen, with 
all bars fully adjustable and ar- 
ranged in two sets of eight bars 
each, instead of the four adjustable 
and five fixed bars which we had 
in the old type cheeks. Each set of 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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OIL Spraying— 


BRETON MINEROL PROCESS 


(PATENTED ) 


is a system of adding to the fibre, lubrication 
other than that which is natural to it. This 
added lubrication properly adjusted to suit 
the fibre being treated, the particular me- 
chanical methods used in spinning, and the 
purpose for which the yarn is to be used; re- 
sults in the following advantages: 


1. The cotton cleans better. 

2. The cotton cards better with a better web. 

3. The cotton draws and twists to make a uniform yarn. 
4. Better sanitary conditions obtain in the mill. 

5. The fire hazard is materially reduced. 

6. The actual production of yarn is increased. 

7. The “invisible” losses are materially smaller. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Established 1874 
17 Battery Place, New York 
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NLY a few years ago the textile 
manufacturing of the South was 
onfined very largely to yarns, 
heetings, print cloths, ginghams, 
laids, plain hosiery and other sta- 
ile goods, and very few people 
‘ealize the extent to which spetialty 
veaving, knitting, bleaching, dyeing 
nd processing have entered this 
ection during the past few years. 
Not only have many mills changed 
rom sheeting, print cloths and 
‘inghams to silk and rayon mix- 
ures but small weaving plants are 
wing established, many of which 
ove been moved from the North. 


The following are some of those 
ecently established: 


erkins Mill, Anniston, Ala. 20 
looms on ladies’ dress goods. 

tremen Looms, Inc., Bremen, Ga., 
65 looms on fancy colored weaves. 

reorgia Webbing and Tape Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ga., 42 looms on tapes. 

rolley Mfg. Co., Elberton, Ga., 12 
looms on rugs and novelties. 

‘alley Waste Mills, LaGrange, Ga., 
has established a rug manufac- 
turing department. 

{cLin Textile Mills, Rome, Ga., 76 
looms on filter bags and laundry 
nets. 

arnell Cotton Mills, 144 looms on 
bag cloth. 

uisville Textile Corp., Louisville, 
Ky., 60 looms on marquisette cur- 
tains. 

tevens Mfg. Co., Burlington, N. C., 
160 looms on rayon mixture dress 
fabrics. 

sarber Mfg. Co., Charlotte, 20 looms 
on tapes. 

0-Lin Mills, Charlotte, 150 looms 
on towels. 

candinavia Belting Co., Charlotte, 
40 looms on cotton belting. 

arl Stohn Co., Charlotte, 60 looms 
on coutils and jacquard special- 
ties. 

‘tuart Mills, Charlotte, N. C., 60 
looms on silk goods. 

‘eritas Silk Mills, Charlotte, N. C., 
40 looms on broad silks. 

fobarton Mills, Concord, N. C.. 116 
looms on novelty dress goods. 

arborough Mills, Inc., Durham, N. 
C., 100 looms on rayon and silk 
mixture dress goods. 

‘ann-Moore Mills, Franklinton, N. 
C., 140 looms on towels. 

rastonia Weaving Co., Gastonia, N. 
C., 30 looms on woven labels. 
outhern Silk Mills, Greensboro, N. 
C., 30 looms on broad silks. 
outhern Webbing Mills, Greens- 
boro, N. C., 342 shuttles on elastic 
webbing. 

[inetta Mills, Grover, N. C., 40 
looms on novelty bedspreads. 
ounty Moore Mills, Hemp, N. C., 
150 looms on dress goods. 

illerest Mills, High Point, N. C., 40 
looms on silk goods. 

farshall Field Co., Leaksville, 42 
looms on aixminster carpets. 

rt Cloth Mills, Lowell, N. C., 600 
looms on silk and rayon mixtures. 

farshville Mfg. Co., Marshville, N. 

‘C., 4 looms on tire cord. 

Jarlick Mfg. Co., Newton, N. C., 100 

jlooms on dress goods. 
T. Baker & Co., Roxboro, N. C., 

'60 looms on plushes and velours. 

omerset Mills, Roxboro, N. C., 40 

;looms on upholstery cloth. 

leveland Cloth Mills, Shelby, N. C., 
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By David Clark. 


150 looms on silk and cotton nov- 
elties. 

Horn Go., Spindale, 44 looms on silk 
and cotton bedspreads. 

Lola Gingham Mills, Stanley, N. C., 
850 looms on fancy dress ging- 
hams. 

Beacon Mfg. Co., Swannanoa, N. C., 
200 looms on cotton blankets. 

Capel Rug Mills, Troy, N. C., 3 looms 
on rugs. 

Appalachian Weavers, Tryon, N. C., 
7 hand looms on novelties. 

Waldensian Weavers, Valdese, N. C., 
200 looms on cotton and rayon, 
faney draperies. 

I.ad-Lassie Mills, Anderson, S. C., 
300 looms on lad-lassie cloth. 

Moore Mills, Cowpens, 8S. C., 32 looms 
on bedspreads. 

Derry Damask Mills, Gaffney, 8S. C., 
40 looms on mercerized damask. 

Piedmont Plush Mills, Greenville, 8. 


Southern Weaving Co., Greenville, 
22 looms on non-elastic webbing. 

Blue Ridge Mills, Landrum, §S. C., 32 
looms on wide novelties. 

Shamrock Damask Mills, Landrum, 
S. C.. 60 looms on damask and 
bedspreads. 

Southern Worsted Corp, Minter, S. 
C., 120 looms on worsteds. 

Loudon Mills, Sumter, S. C., 13 looms 
on cotton and wool mixtures. 

Gloria Textile. Corp., Johnson City, 
Tenn., 200 looms on velvets and 
corduroys. 

Dan City Silk Mills, Danville, Va., 
120 looms on broad silks. 

Stuart Mills, Stuart, Va., 12 looms 
on cotton blankets. 


There are spinning and weaving 
mills that make goods similar to the 
above and many plain goods mills 
that have changed over to rayon, 
silk and cotton mixtures, but the 
above list gives a picture of the 
small specialty weaving plants re- 
cently established. 

Hosiery and underwear manufac- 
turing has made more progress 
than any other form of textiles and 
many Southern knitting mills are 
now making the finest grades of 
silk and rayon hosiery, while quite 
a few have installed full fashion 
machines. 


Braiding has also become a fea- 
ture in such towns as Granite Falls, 
N. CC, and among the recently in- 
stalled braiding plants are the fol- 
lowing: 

Carroll Mills, Carrollton, Ga., 70 ma- 
chines. 
Hickory Lace Braiding Co., Hickory, 

N. C., 250 machines. 


Southern Fabric Mills, High Point, 
N. C., 150 machines. 


Icard Cordage Co., Icard, N. C., 240 
machines. 


Insulating Yarn Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


The pioneers in the mercerizing 
of cotton yarns the dyeing and 
processing of cotton, rayon and silk 
yarns were the American Yarn and 
Processing Co., of Mt. Holly, N. C., 
and the Southern Mercerizing Co., 
of Tryon, N. C., but the growth of 
the knitting industry and the estab- 
lishment of specialty weaving plants 
has caused the establishment of the 
following: 


National Yarn and Processing Co., 

Rossville, Ga. 

Belmont Processing Co., Belmont, 

N. 

Southern Dyeing Co., Burlington, 

N. C. 

Elmore Co., Spindale, N. C. 
Spinners’ Processing Co., Spindale, 

N. C. 

Southern Franklin Process (Co. 

Greenville, S. C. 

Salembier & Villette, Charlotte, 

N. C. 

Lily Mill & Power Co., Mercerizing 

Plant, Lawndale, N. C. 

Central Franklin Process Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 

Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Mer- 
cerizing Plant, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
The Viscose Co., Roanoke, Va. 

The following manufacturers of 
rayon have also established large 
plants for its manufacture in the 
South: 

Dupont Co. at Nashville, Tenn. 
Bemberg Corp. at Johnson City, 
Tenn. 


For a number of years the South 
has had the following cloth bleach- 
ing and finishing plants: Lanett 
Bleachery and Dye Works, West 
Point, Ga.; Crystal Springs Bleach- 
ing Co., Chickamauga, Ga.; Union 
Bleaching, Greenville, S. C.; Kerr 
Bleaching and Finishing Works, 
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Concord, N. C., and the Yadkin Fin- 
ishing Co., Yadkin, N. C. 

There have also been large 
bleaching and finishing plants in 
connection with mills at West Dur- 
ham, N. C., Kannapolis, N. C., Spray, 
N. C., Danville, Va., and other points. 

In recent years many other mills 
have added bleaching and finishing 
departments, and the following in- 
dependent plants have also. been 
established: 


United States Finishing &o., Cedar- 
town, Ga. 

Yates Bleachery, Elintstone, Ga. 

Sek-Reliance Corp.,. Louisville, Ky. 

Sayles-Biltmore Bleachery, Bilt- 
more, N. C. 


Proximity Print Works, Greensboro, 


N. C. 
Hanes Dye and Finishing Co., Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 


Gregg Dyeing Co., Graniteville, 8S. C. 
Pacific Bleachery, Lyman, 8. C. 
Southern Bleachery, Taylors, 8. C. 
Lowell Bleachery, South, Griffin, 

Ga. 

Jos. Bancroft & Sons, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., have purchased a site af 
Old Fort, N. €., and will soon erect 
a large bleachery. 

The remarkable progress which 
the South is making in specialty 
weaving, knitting and braiding, as 
well as in mercerizing, dyeing, fin- 
ishing and bleaching is very grati- 
fying to those who believe that di- 
versification will be an aid to pros- 
perity. 


Hopedale Mfg. Company Improves Product 


(By Geo. O. Draper, Vice-Presid 


HE Hopedale Manufacturing Com- 
pany was organized to carry on 
improvements in the art of weaving 


under the auspices of Jonas North= 
rop, and Clare H. Draper, of Hope- 


dale, Mass. They succeeded to the 
C. F. Draper Company, which was 
founded by General Wm. F. Draper 
and Charles F. Roper, after leaving 
the Draper Company at the time of 
the split in the management. Asso- 
ciated with Messrs. Northrop and 
Draper was F. E. Norcross, another 
old employee of the Draper Com- 
pany, and later George Otis Draper 
and Randolph Crompton, well known 
fo the textile trade, have joined the 
forces. 


Starting in a modest way to man- 
ufacture automatic attachments for 
old looms, a field in which there 
was no competition at that time, it 
broadened out by placing a com- 
plete automatic loom on the mar- 
ket in the spring of 1919. Com- 
mencing with a medium weight 
model it added on a heavy weight 
sheeting and has recently 
déveloped a full line for silk, wool- 
en, and worsted looms. 


In the cotton line it recently in- 
troduced a marked improvement in 
a high-speed model, which instantly 
won recognition. 

Since January first of this year, 
the company has shipped complete 
silk looms of two different models; 
has heavy woolen looms being as- 
sembled, both for gem head and 
high speed dobby harness in addi- 
tion to carrying through work on 


ent, Hopedale Manufacturing Co.) 


high. speed and standard cotton 
looms. It has inaugurated a special 
dobby department, and has several 
hundred of these dobbies already 
in operation. 

It manufactures ifs own temples 
complete with rolls set by auto- 
matic machines. It makes its own 
drop wires; in fact, it covers a 
larger field for weaving require- 
ments than some of its larger com- 
petitors. 

Up to date it has changed over 
some 40,000 old looms, making them 
complete in automatic equipment, 
and has sold over 15,000 new auto- 
matic looms. 

The capitalization has increased 
from an original $10,000 to nearly 
$800,000 of issued stock. Its plant 
was originally in Hopedale, Mass., 
but the main business was moved 
lo Milford, although the Hopedale 
plant is still in use. The original 
Milford plant has been tripled in 
size. 

No other cotton machinery con- 
cern has shown so rapid an expan- 
sion within the like period. 

The output of looms per unit of 
capital or unit of plant is far in 
excess of that of any other builder. 
The owners claiming that this is 
due to the fact of having the plant 
under personal control of active of- 
ficers with the advantage of a one 
floor construction and with men 
trained in the art. The personnel 
includes four well known loom in- 
ventors with an average of thirty 
years each of building automatic 
looms. 
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A FAST BLACK 
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Rs HIS product possesses the same + 
good qualities as its prototype, 
; especially in regard to fastness to light e 3 
and washing. It is recommended for 
knitting yarns, and wherever dyeing is 
accomplished without the use of chro- 3 
mium mordants. ‘er 
| Product samples may be obtained from “ ‘ 
=\~ any of our branches. 
National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 
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NSWERING the question“ What's 
new in leather belting?” the 
rest thing about leather belting 
i realization of how very much 
her belting has been improved 
recent years. 
vith the development of im- 
ved equipment for the electrical 
mechanical transmission of 
rer leather belting kept 
». This is known to those engi- 
rs who have made it their busi- 
5 to find out but it Is not as gen- 
ily known and appreciated as it 
uld be. 
pather belting of today—the 
leather belling is what I am 
‘ring to—is a very materially 
roved product over the belting 
a generation ago—using the 
d generation in its briefest in- 
mretation. 
yme teather belt drives have 
1 replaced with individual mo- 
but in turn some individual 
ors have been replaced with 
her belt drives. Even large 
ufacturers of electric motors 
mmend that wherever machines 
in a line and can be operated 
: a line shaft that is not too 
, that the group drive with one 
vr is better than the many indi- 
‘al motors. Even where the 
‘me is followed—where individ- 
motors are applied to every 
‘n machine in spite of the addi- 
il cost and additional mainte- 
e charges, one out of every two 
ese motors has a belt from the 
yr to the driven machine. 
chain -drives—were you in 
h with the equipment changes 
the nations manufacturing 
is—you would see many belt 
ss being replaced with chain 
s and many chain drives being 
ced with belt drives. We belt 
believe that the belt drives are 
n the cheaper—give the same 
ore production—and are much 
p economical. If you want to 
uce al the lowest possible cost, 
‘er belt drives are unequalled 
e majority of all drives. 
w buyers take into considera- 
‘the improvements in the best 
er belting today. 
is has largely been brought 
lL by an increased knowledge of 
ngineering side of leather belt 
mission. This knowledge has 
principally contributed to by 
Research Fellowship of the 
ier Belting Exchange at Cor- 
| Every buyer of belting and 
manufacturer of belting has 
benefited by this research 
, a certain advertiser in this 
paper to the contrary not- 
tanding. 
ferican manufacturers have ac- 
d the principles developed by 
eather Belting Exchange that 
ar belting quality is subject to 
(arative tests and can be tested. 
‘placing of leather belting on a 
sbasis has been resisted by 
yj leather belt manufacturer 
> product would not stand 
i tests. 
* Chicago Belting Company 
{ 
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had test apparatus for some years 
but it was not until three years ago 
that their present system of apply- 
ing tests to every manufacturing 
operation in belt making was iInau- 
gurated. Since that time this test- 
ing and watching of every operation 
has been accompanied by a constant 
and steady increase in the quality 
of the product. 

This inerease has been quite re- 
markable. And today. the product 
is so far advanced over what was 
considered as the best leather belt- 
ing of three years ago that it is 


almost like a new product. In fact, 
so marked has been this increase 
that it seems safe to predict that 
those manufacturers of belting who 
do not apply the test method of 
manufacturing to their own belt 
making will be forced to before 
long. That is quite a radical state- 
ment buf I firmly believe it is so. I 
do not mention it as the opinion of 
my company—I mention it as my 
own personal opinion. 

For instance, three years ago the 
tensile strength average of Chicago 
Belting leather belts was 4,650 
pounds per square inch. That 
topped the field at that time—per- 
haps it still does—for oak leather 
belting. Today, however, our belts 
are are averaging 1,000 pounds per 
square inch more than that. Today 
our oak leather belts have a higher 
tensile strength than chromes or 
special tannages. 

This inerease has been accom- 
plished with the finest of all oak 
belting butts using center stock 
only. The side cut leather belts we 
make have a tensile strength still 
higher, as side cuts have more 
strength than center cuts. 

Together with this increase in 
tensile strength we have lowered 
our stretch and increased the plia- 
bility. A lower stretch means fewer 
taks-ups—less time out for shorten- 
ing the belts. The higher tensile 
strength plus the lower stretch and 
increased pliability mean dis- 
tinetly higher quality belting. These 
belts last longer—and cost less be- 
cause they last longer. 

Nor is that all. Our surface ad- 
hesion to the pulley has been in- 
creased. We have developed our 
curry to where we have a higher 
percentage of leather fibre per 


pound. Our grease content averages 
about 11 per cent—while some com- 
peting belts still run as high as 18 
to 20 per cent and over. You pay 
$1.70 per pound (approximately) for 
leather belting—and from 7 to 10 
cents per pound for grease. Curry- 
ing is put in to lubricate the belt— 
all belts have to have currying— 
including chrome. We put in the 
scientifically right amount without 
loading. 

It is reeognized among plant 
maintenance men that a margin of 
safety in the rating of plant equip- 
ment is a good thing. If you have 
a machine rated at 10 H.P. the 
equipment should stand up under 
whatever possible overloads con- 
finuous operation of that machine 
will bring about. It is poo® economy 
fo buy equipment whose rating is 
limited to the 10 H.P. a continuous 
operation of the machine will bring 
about certain times when the load 
will exceed the 10 H.-P. 


This margin of safety calis for 
belts with a margin of overload that 
will always exceed the demands 
made on the belt. Such belts at the 
old rating would cost more but they 
would wear so much better that 
they would last longer and be a 
saving. 

The new Chicago Belting leather 
belts, made by the  pre-tested 
method, provide that margin of 
safety without additional cost, for 
these belts cost no more than any 
good leather belt costs. 


The other new feature in leather 
belting has been the development 
of special belts for special work. In 
this class is our Yarnmaker, a belt 
with all of the finest qualities of 
oak belts, with inereased tensile 
strength, less stretch and a far 
greater pliability. In addition, the 
surface adhesion has been greatly 
increased and the workmanship and 
the leather itself are the very cream 
of belt making. This belt is for 
spinning frame drives only, and was 
originated and named by Southern 
textile mills. In fact, it is the 
Southern textile industry's own 
baby and we are very proud of it. 

Nor do I wish to conclude with- 
out mentioning the successful ap- 
plication of group drives in South- 
ern textile mills. This method of 
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driving is without a peer where the 
machines are grouped. It is less 
expensive to install, less expensive 
(to maintain, and less expensive to 
operate. It also gives just as much 
or more production than individual 
motors. 

In this connection it is well to 
remember that many companies re- 
place an old machine that has a low 
production capacity and that was 
driven by a belt with a new nia- 
chine with a high production ca- 
pacity driven by a motor. In these 
cases the increase in production is 
due to the machine and not the 
motor. The same new machine 
with a modern pre-tested leather 
belt drive would give the same pro- 
duction and have the same effi- 
clency. 

We are glad to have had an op- 
portunity of being in this issue. We 
consider the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin as the superintendent's own 
paper and use it to convey our offi- 
cial messages to superintendents of 
Southern textile mills. We wish 
them all a very successful year in 
1926. 


British Spinning Restriction 


Manchester, Eng—Annual report 
of Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Association emphasizes 
difficulties in American section of 
the cotton trade, and says that in 
opinion of the committee making 
the report the only practical rem- 
edy was to follow the example set 
by other trades and regulate pro- 
duction according to demand. The 
committee further says, however, 
that immediately there was the 
slightest suggestion that cotton 
spinners were regulating their out- 
put it appeared to be an opportunity 
for British labor leaders and cer- 
tain sections of the press to accuse 
the cotton spinner of bolstering up 
fancy margins. 

Continued” trade depression and 
loss of business is ascribed primari- 
ly to competition of Japan, which 
has been able to overcome largely 
the competition not only of Lanca- 
shire but of India itself. The com- 
mittee says: “As long as Japan is 
enabled to enjoy the unfair advan- 
lage of producing on the basis of a 
20-hour day working week it is dif- 
ficult to see how Laneashire can 
possibly hope to restore her su- 
premacy in the Far Eastern mar- 
kets.” 

Of other causes ascribed for the 
depression, one is the internal dis- 
order in China, although reopening 
of the Shanghai auctions should re- 
sult in improvement. The Indian 
market shows larger decrease in 
takings of Lancashire cotton goods. 
Yet the Indian native spinning and 
manufacturing industry has 4lso 
suffered a slump in its own market. 

The committee says all causes of 
the unprofitable trade could not, 
however, be ascribed to internation- 
al competitors. With a bumper 
crop and the price down to 10d a 
pound, better trade should be ex- 
perienced. 


a 
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The Right Step 


Power 
Savings 


In the purchase of any one of The T. B. 
Wood’s Line of Power Transmission Appli- 
ances you purchase a certificate of quality 
that has been established through 69 
years’ experience manufacturing power 


transmission appliances. 


Built to the rigid lines of correct engineer- 
ing principles, each T. B. Wood’s Product 
has that sturdy, substantial appearance 


that means dependableness and durability. 


The T. B. Wood’s Line of Power Trans- 
mission Appliances is built to endure. 


When you specify the “U. G.” line you 


write an insurance policy against future 


power transmission troubles. 


There’s a Wood’s Dealer in your town, or 
near you. On that next order call him up. 
Flexible Couplings, Motor Pulleys, Speed 
Reducers, Cast Iron Pulleys and Hangers, 
Friction Clutches and the U. G. Automatic 
Belt Contactor for Short Center Drives. 


Chambersburg, Penna. 


Makers of Power Transmission Machinery Since 1857 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: NEW ENGLAND BRANCH: 
GREPNVILLE, 8. C. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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a At Your Service 


S representative manufacturers of 
textile chemicals, we realize the 


SPECIALIZED 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


problems of every firm in the tex- BENSAPOL 

tile industry. Our aim is to serve the in- ~ Saicacae 
: dustry efficiently and extend a measure LOUPOLE 
| of service which is greatly appreciated. For Fulling and Washing 1 
tte SOAP S. B. | 
All manufacturers and dyers are invited To Wet-Out Twisted Yarns 
| to take advantage of our complete labor- | 
| atories backed by twenty-five years’ ex- HYDROSULPHITES | 
| perience and leadership in the production 
of specialized textile chemicals. 
MONOPOLE OIL | 
The lined Testile Oil | 
| Highly Concentrated and | | 
Doubly Sulphonated | | 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC. N. 2. 

| : Twenty-five Years of Leadership 
| THE CIBA COMPANY 


Mid-West and Pacific Coast Representatives 
227 W. Huron 8t.. Chicago 580 Howard St.. San Francisco, Cal. 
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HE following letters of congrat- 

ulation upon the Fifteenth An- 
niversary of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin are received with much 
interest and appreciation. Many 
other letters were received too late 
fo appear in this issue: 


On this, the fifteenth anniversary 
of the “Bulletin,” I wish to congrat- 
ulate you on the growth and con- 
tinued increasing influence § and 
power of the “Bulletin.” I also 
want to take this opportunity to 
express to you my thanks and ap- 
preciation for your untiring and 
successful efforts in the interest of 
our great industry and its employ- 
ees. The owners and emp:oyees of 
Southern cotton mills are indebted 
to you beyond measure for your 
courage and effective work in their 
interest for the past fifteen years. 

Mav the “Bulletin” continue to 
prosper and grow in influence, and 
may our Southern cotton mills con- 
tinue to give you their whole heart- 
ed support and encouragement in 
your work in their behalf. 


P. E. GLENN, 
Sec. and Treas. Exposition Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


It gives me pleasure to commend 
your efforts in behalf of the textile 
industry, especially of the South 
both with regard to class legislation 
directed against the industry and its 
people and, lately, your effort, to 
inject a little common sense into 
the managers of some of our yarn 
mills. This is a fruitful field for 
further efforts and I wish you the 
utmost success and promise my 
continued support. 


T. SCOTT ROBERTS, 
Pres. Adelaide Mills, Anniston, Ala. 

I note with interest that your 
readers may expect the pleasure on 
March 4th of a special issue of the 
Bulletin representing your fifteenth 
anniversary number, afd I feel that 
you are to be congratulated on hav- 
ing accomplished much good in the 
past fifteen years for the textile in- 
dustry both in regard to labor and 
capital connected with this indus- 
try; and I wish for you many more 
years of success, which I of course 
realize means continued hard work 
and sacrifice. 

I would especially like to go on 
record in expressing my apprecia- 
tion of valued aid rendered the cot- 
ton mills and their employees by 
your Mr. David Clark, who is in my 
judgment an untiring worker and 
fighter when he knows he is right, 
and who has made many personal 
sacrifices for the good of a cause 
which meant much to the textile 
industry. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEWIS D. BLAKE, 
Treas. Belton Mills, Belton, 8S. C. 

[ have noted with interest the 
purt which David Clark has taken 
in behalf of the mills. His efforts 
for us were to our advantage, both 
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Mr. David Clark, Editor, 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Dear Sir: 


ness and prosperity. 


Heartiest congratulations and best wishes to you on this, the 
Fifteenth Anniversary of the Southern Textile Bulletin. 

From the standpoint of real service rendered to the Southern 
textile industry, your work looms up like the majestic sun—throwing _ 
out constantly the light of truth, upon the development and progress | 
of our people, our product and our plants. 

May the years to come bring in abundance well deserved happi- 


Sincerely your friend, 


President American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 


Moultrie, Ga., 
March 4, 1926. 


Letters 


| 


W. J. VEREEN, 


Moultrie, Ga. 


in the ‘§cht against the Federal 
Child Labor Laws and his attacks 
upon the union organizers in the 
South. I assure you we appreciate 
very much the work the Southern 
Textile Bulletin and Mr. Clark has 
done for us, and is continuing to do. 

With best wishes for a continu- 
ance of your past success, I am, 

G. R. HOOPER, 

Supt. Clover Mills Co., Clover, 8S. C. 


Please accept our heartiest con- 
gratulations on this, your fifteenth 
anniversary. May we at this time 
express in some small measure sin- 
cere appreeiation for the splendid 
work of your able, fair and fearless 
editor, Mr. David Clark, in further- 
ing the best interests of the textile 
industry and through your columns 
bringing about a better understand- 
ing and closer co-operation between 
all fhose engaged in this great in- 
dustry. 

Wishing you all possible contin- 
ued expansion and success which 
you so well deserve. 

J. M. GAMEWELL, 
Genl. Mer. Erlanger Cotton Mills Co.. 

Lexington, N. C, 

We are interested in learning that 
you will issue a fifteenth anniver- 
sary number on March 4th and we 
are taking this opportunity of writ- 
ing a word of appreciation of your 
publication and of your editor. 

We feel that Mr. Clark has shown 
himself to be a good friend both of 
the employers and employees in the 
cotton mills of the South through 
his editorial career, and this feeling 
of friendship to all and the desire 
to protect the textile industry in the 
South for the benefit of all has been 
the motive behind his activities. 

We feel that your Bulletin is an 
excellent textile paper and it stands 
very high in the estimation of those 
who read it. 

With all good wishes for your 
future. 


K. P. LEWIS, 
Asst. Sec. and Treas. 
The Erwin Cotton Co., Erwin, N. C. 


I notice in the Textile Bulletin 


_that you are to celebrate your Fif- 


teenth Anniversary Number on 
March 4th. 

We wish to congratulate you on 
the wonderful growth your Bulletin 
has made during these fifteen years. 
We also want to commend you upon 
the impartial efforts which Mr. 
Clark has put forth in the interest 
of the mills and operatives. He has 
done a wonderful lot of good for the 
mills and operatives, by fighting 
foolish legislation and labor organ- 
izers. 

Wishing the Bulletin and Mr. 
Clark many more happy and useful 
vears of service for the textile in- 
dustry. 

Cordially, 
J. R. DONALDSON, 
Supt. Harmony Grove Mills, Com- 
merce, Ga. 


[ have been a subscriber for the 
Textile Bulletin for a number of 
years and consider my week's work 
unfinished unless I have read my 
Bulletin. Personally, I believe the 
Bulletin and Mr. Clark have done 
more for the Southern cotton mills 
than 90 per cent of the mill men 
have accomplished themselves. 

Yours very truly, 
O. L. WAGSTAFF, 


Supt. Amazon Cotton Mills, Thom- 
asville, N. C. 


We are pleased to see that you will 
issue the Fifteenth Anniversary 
Number of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin on March 4th, and this issue 
will contain a very comprehensive 
survey of the past fifteen years in 
‘he textile industry of the South. 

The Southern Textile Bulletin has 
rendered signal service to the tex- 
lle industry, and David Clark, 
through the Bulletin has dune as 
much.or more than any olher agency 
that we know of to defend and pro- 
mote the textile industry in the 
soulh. We appreciate this service, 
even though we are in the outside 
rim of the textile territory. 

We hope the Bulletin may. con- 
linue in the future and its influence 
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and éfforts extend in an ever-it- 
creasing ratio. 
Yours very truly, 
J. SAUNDERS, 
Consolidated ‘Textile Corp., Bonham, 
Texas. 


We note that your March 4th 
issue, which will be your Fifteenth 
Anniversary Number, is to contain 
a comprehensive survey of Lhe past 
fifteen years in the textile industry 
of the South. 

It is with extreme satisfaction that 
we offer our compliments not only 
for a successful past, but with a 
sincere trust in the future. 

Every cotton manufacturer as well 
as every operative should appreciate 
to the fullest extent the consistent 
and untiring efforts of your manag- 
ing editor, David Clark, in his honest 
and fearless labors in their bDehali. 
The foundation upon which he has 
built the Southern Textile Bulletin 
cannot be anything but lasting and 
profitable to all who read it. 

The people of Fort Mill look for- 
ward to the weekly editions and the 
number of readers is contimually 
growing. 

We are for your success. 

Yours very truly, 
GEO. FISH, 
Gen. Mer-, Fort Mill Manufaciuring 
Company, Fort Mill, 8S. C. 


Many happy returns for your 
valuable paper. I always read il 
with much interest and pleasure, 

CAMERON McRAE, 
Southern Representtive Arabol Man- 
ufacturing Company: 

Congratulations and best wishes 
on the Fifteenth Anniversary of Lhe 
Southern Textile Bulletin. Your able 
management of the Bulletin has 
made it one of the strongest and 
most influential textile papers of the 
country, and your splendid editori- 
els are read with the deepest inter- 
est everywhere by owners, workers 
and the public at large, 

JAS. P. GOSSETT, 
Pres. Williamston Mills, William- 
ston, N- C, 


Seldom does one get credit for 
any'hing special that he has ac- 
complished until he has passed on, 
but I believe it should be otherwise. 
The mills as a whole fully appre- 
ciate what you through the Bulletin 
have done for the textile industry 
of the South, but few probably stop 
long enough to tell you about it. 

You have been active in carrying 
both of the Federal Child Labor 
Laws to the United States Supreme 
Court, where they were declared 
unconstitutional. When the Federal 
Child Labor Amendment to. the 
Constitution was submitted to the 
States, you organized a successful 
campaign against its ratification, 
and spent probably six or eight 
months of your time to defeat it. 
You have consistently fought all 
efforts to unionize the cotton mill 
operatives of the South, because you 
believed that it was against the best 
interest of the operatives, them- 


selves, and by your editorials you 
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have done much to bring about the 
spirit of friendliness and co-opera- 
tion that today exists between the 
Southern cotton mill operatives and 
mill managers. 

In many other ways you have 
endeavored to render sep¥ice to aid 
in the upbuilding of the textile in- 
dustry of the South, of which we 
are justly proud. 

[ merely wish to give an expres- 
sion of my appreciation of the ex- 
cellent service which you and those 
with you have rendered. 

Yours very truly, 


P. B. PARKS, 
\sst. Mer. Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
West Durham, N. C. 


On the occasion of the fifteenth 
anniversary of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin, I congratulate not only the 
Bulletin but also the editor, David 
Clark, upon the success that has 
followed both since its first issue. 

Not only because it is one of the 
foremost and livest textile papers 
published: in the country, but also 
because of its constant and untiring 
endeavor to render service to the 
textile industry. 

The efforts put forth.and the re- 
sults accomplished by David Clark 
during the time the Federal Child 
Labor Laws and the Federal Amend- 


_ment to the Constitution were be- 


‘fore the country, is now history, 
but the memory of work well done 
will always stand out as an example 
for the future. 
Yours very truly, 
WM. C. RYCKMAN, 

Supt. Lane Cotton Mills Co., New 

Orleans, La. 


It is a pleasure to note your anni- 
versaries as they come along, and 
particularly this fifteenth one. We 
congratulate you on the success you 
have met. Success does not come 
to all who labor like it has to you. 
From our viewpoint, your work is 
accepted and approved; not only 
this, but respected and honored. 

May you and your kind be per- 
mitted to continue through many, 
many more years. 

Yours respectfully, 
C. P. THOMPSON, 
Supt. The Trion Co., Trion, Ga. 


In looking over last week’s Bulle- 
tin I got to thinking how long I had 
been reading the Bulletin and the 
things the Bulletin had done for the 
textile industry of the South. In 
March, 1911, | was boss carder for 
the Knoxville (Tenn.) Cotton Mills 
and received a sample copy of the 
Bulletin, I think, dated Mamgh 4, 
1911, and have. been a regular sub- 
scriber up to this writing. I think 
that David Clark has done mere to 
bring about the spirit of friendli- 
ness and cooperation that exists 
between the operatives and the mill 
managers today than any other man 
in the South. 

Also, Mr. Clark played a big part 
in defeating all the Federal Child 
Labor Laws. There is not a man 
in the South that the superintend- 
ents and overseers have any higher 
regard for than they do for David 
Clark, editor of the Suuthern Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 

Wishing you and your paper fif- 
Leen years more of success. With 
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best regards from the writer, I beg 
fo remain, 
Yours very truly, 
G. L. MEACHAM, 
Supt. Diamond Cotton Mills Co., Inc., 


In anticipation of your Fifteenth , 


Anniversary Number, it affords me 
great pleasure to endorse, not only 
the Southern Textile Bulletin, but 
in particular David Clark, its able 
editor. 

The Textile Bulletin stands very 
high in the regard of those con- 
nected with the textile industry, and 
Vr. Clark has shown rare judgment! 
us your guiding spirit. He has in- 
variably taken a fair and broad 
gauged position on all vital ques- 
tions confronting the industry, and 
has rendered valuable service on 
many important issues by consist- 
ently advocating what was fair and 
just. 

He has labored consistently to 
bring about an attitude of helpful 
co-operation among those in the 
industry, and has been most helpful 
in creating the proper attitude on 
the part of the public in general 
toward the industry. 

With very kind regards, and wish- 
ing for Mr. Clark and the Textile 
Bulletin continued success, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
S. M. BEATTIE, 
Pres. and Treas. Piedmont Mfg. Co., 
Piedmont, 8. C., 


We notice that there is going to 
he issued the Fifteenth Anniversary 
Number of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin, and it is a pleasure to say 
that in our opinion Mr. Clark has 
been of untold benefit to the man- 
ufacturing industry by his candid 
stand against unjust laws against 
manufacturing industries and his 
positive manner of handling same. 

The industries owe him a debt of 
gratitude for the part which he 
took in defeating the last Child La- 
bor Amendment and unless Mr. 
Clark or some other man of the 
same ability and character had ta- 
ken the stand we would now be 
working under child labor law run 
by the Federal government. 

We hope for the continued suc- 
cess of the Bulletin. 

Yours very truly, 
L. D. PITTS, 
Pres. and Treas. Industrial Cotton 
Mills Co., Rock Hill, 8. C. 


We and all our people here ap- 
preciate the efforts made by Mr. 
Clark during the past fifteen years 
in behalf of the South, Southern 
cotton mills, both owners and oper- 
atives, and feel confident he has 
been very helpful in a general way 
to all concerned. 

Yours very truly, 
R. A. WILLIS, 

Treas. Manetta Mills, Lando, S. C. 


We understand that March 4th is 
the fifteenth anniversary of the 
publication of your good textils 
paper and we wish to say on this 
occasion that we consider this one 
of the best textile papers on the 
market. The news comes to us in a 
condensed form and this within it- 
self appeals to every business man. 
We feel sure that all of the South- 
ern mills will join us in thanking 
David Clark for the efforts which 
he has put forth in behalf of our 


industry. We know that it was 
mainly through his efforts that the 
former Federal Child Labor laws 
have been defeated and he has done 
everything possible to keep out the 
so-called labor union from our 
midst. He has been fair and square 
in all his editorials and we think 
that the mill operatives appreciate 
him and his paper as much as the 
officials. 

Wishing for this paper many 
more years of prosperity and good 
work, we beg to remain, 

Yours truly, 
W. M. HAGOOD, 
Pres. and Treas. Glen and Pickens 
Mill, Easley, 8. C. 


Having learned that your March 
4th issue will be the Fifteenth An- 
niversary Number of the Southern 
Textile Bulletin, the writer wishes 
to take this opportunity to express 
his gratitude toward the Southern 
Textile Bulletin for the benefits 
personally derived from this maga- 
zine. 

He also wishes to commend your 
Mr. David Clark for his interest 
shown in the textile industries in 
the South in all phases. 

With kindest regards to your Mr. 
Clark, we are, 

Yours truly, 
WM. H. JONES, 

Mer. Valley Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


It is our wish that your birthdays 
are Many, Many more. 

David Clark, your managing edi- 
tor,‘; has been of great value to the 
textile -business—particularly so to 
the Southern mills. His activity 
against vicious laws affecting the 
textile industries in our country, 
and at the same time spread pub- 
licity which served to open the eyes 
of a great many people who were 
baised and prejudiced as a result of 
propaganda spread by child labor 
committees and their agents. 

We feel that because of Mr. 
Clark's activity there is today a 
better feeling and a better under- 
standing toward the cotton mill 
business and what cotton mills are 
doing for their people. 

We wish to congratulate you upon 
your fifteenth anniversary — and 
wish you continued prosperity. 

Regards. 

Yours very truly, 
J. 5S: BACHMAN, 
Supt. Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga. 


We understand that you are cele- 
brating your fifteenth anniversary 
Mareh 4th, next. Therefore, we 
wish to take this oceasion to con- 
gratulate you on your growth and 
achievement during this period. 

Most especially would be like to 
ex‘end our fecilitations to your 
editor, Mr. David Clark, who has 
played such a prominent part in 
advancing the textile industry of 
the South. . 

With all good wishes, I beg to 
remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
C. W. CAUSEY, 
Treas. Pomona Mills, Inc., Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


We find Clark’s Directory of 
Southern Textile Mills useful and 
interesting. Our help and room 
bosses read the Southern Textile 
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Bulletin, and we know of no higher 
recommendation that can be given. 

We appreciate the work of Mr. 
Clark, also this opportunity to say 
80. 

Very truly, 
RIGNAL W. BALDWIN, 

Pres. Marion Mfg. Go., Marion, N. C. 


It is with much interest that I 
note you have reached your fif- 
teenth anniversary. I think con- 
gratulations are in order. 

The writer has been a reader and 
subscriber of the Textile Bulletin 
for more than fourteen years. My 
good friend, John L. Fonville, now 
superintendent of the Cheraw Mills, 
gave mea year’s subscription as a 
Christmas present. fourteen years 
ago and I have been taking the Bul- 
letin since. 

The Southern Textile Bulletin 
has consistently rendered valuable 
service to the textile industry, al- 
ways taking the right stand whether 
it be for or against the mills or mil! 
owners, and I think the Southern 
people as a whole, not only mill 
owners and workers in the mills, 
should feel justly proud of having 
a textile paper whose _ ultimate 
thoughts are equity to all. 

The following might be in order 
at this time: 

Here's to the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin, 

Here's to we mill men; 

May we live a thousand years, 

And they live a thousand years and 
a day, 

For who can take care of our trou- 
bles when they are taken 
away? 

Wishing you continued success in 
your good work, we beg to remain, 
Yours very truly, 

W. KEIGHLEY, 

Supt. Berryton Mills, Berryton, Ga. 


We take this opportunity. of 
thanking you for your magnificent 
journal, as we consider the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin, and David 
Clark an asset to the cotton man- 
ufacturers of this section, and not 
only this section but also all over 
the U. 8. A., for we conscientiously 
believe that Mr. Clark and his paper 
have done more for the upbuilding 
of the cottoh manufacturers’ inter- 
est in this section than any other 


journal or individual we know of, - 


as he has been untiring in his efforts 
in every way in looking out after 
the mill interest of the South. 

The stand he has taken in regard 
to Child Labor law has always been 
fair and square to the child of the 
South protecting the child’s inter- 
est, and lending his assistance to 
the mills in helping carry same out. 

Mr. Clark's activities in regard to 
the Federal Child Labor Laws, and 
his standing up for State rights, we 
thought exactly right, as we agree 
with Mr. Clark that the State is 
entitled to some privileges and 
rights of its own, and it would be a 
crime for the Federal Government 
to usurp the few State rights that 
were left, as we believe, as ‘most 
loyal American citizens that States 
have rights, and they should not be 
in‘erfered with, so long as they are 
within reason, and no publications 
should be made that reflect on same 
until they are carefully looked into. 
and the truth brought out, as the 
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truth does not hurt, and we have 
always found that Mr. Clark dug for 
the truth in matters of this sort, 
and took a fair stand in his journal 
and looked very carefully into both 
sides before he jumped. 

We cannot say too much In praise 
of Southern Textile Bulletin, and 
the benefit it has been to the mills 
of the South, and the benefit that 
Mr. Clark has been to the South- 
land. 

Wishing you and your journal un- 
bounded success and much happi- 
ness and pleasure in your work. 

Yours very truly, 
H. R. BERRY, 
Sec. and Treas. Rome Hosiery Mills, 
Rome, Ga. 


We note that you are celebrating 
the fifteenth anniversary of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin, and take 
this occasion to express our very 
genuine appreciation of the work 
which you have done, both through 
your columns and through personal 
work, in connection with adverse 
Federal Child Labor legislation and 
in resisting efforts to union agita- 
tors to destroy the cordial relations 
existing between Southern mill 
operatives and mill managers. 

With personal regards and heart- 
iest well wishes for your continued 
success, 

Cordially yours, 
JNO. A. LAW, 
Pres. Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


I notice that you are to issue an 
Anniversary Number for the fif- 
teenth year of publication of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin, and as I 
have been a reader of your paper 
since the first issue, I wish to con- 
gratulate you on the success thal 


you have attained in publishing the ° 


leading textile pape~ in the South. 
I wish also to thank you for the 
principles for which you have stood 
and for the frank and candid man- 
ner in which you have presented 
them to the public. 

I believe the country at large ap- 
preciates more today than ever, the 
constructive work of the Southern 
textile industry, not only from an 
industrial and commercial stand- 
point but the great good that it has 
done for the improvement of citi- 
zenship and the promotion of the 
educational interest of the country, 
and I wish to give you credit for 
having done a great deal toward 
bringing these things about. 

Wishing you continued success, I 
am, 

Yours very truly, 
MARSHALL DILLING, 
Supt. A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 


As a subscriber and regular read- 
er of the Southern Textile Bulletin 
from the very first issue of the 
paper, we have watched closely the 
work done by its editor, David 
Clark, for and in the interest of the 
cotton mill industry of the South. 

He has been the most zealous 
friend we have ever had, in fighting 
for our best interests and defending 

s against many slanderous accusa- 
and the cotton mill interests 
of the South owe him a debt of 
gratitude that he will never be able 
to pay. 

He has shown an _ indomitable 
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We congratulate you upon the 
fifteenth anniversary of the publi- 
eation of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letm. 

Surely the Bulletin will continue 
to grow in usefulness and prosper- 
ity under the leadership of i's editor 
whose untiring efforts in behalf of 
the Southern textile industry have 
been productive of such splendid 
results. 

With best wishes for success, we 
are, 

Yours very truly, 
E. J. McMILLAN, 
Vice-Pres: Standard Knitting Mills, 

Knoxville, Tenn. 
courage, that few of us in the mill 
business would have shown, in 
fighting for the rights to which the 
textile interests of the South are 
entitled. 

My hat comes off to David Clark 
and the Textile Bulletin in appre- 
ciation of their splendid work! May 
their shadows never grow less! 

M. W. DARBY, 
Gen. Mer. and Treas. Cherry Cotton 

Mills, Florence, Ala. 

I note that you will be celebrat- 
ing your fifteenth anniversary on 
March 4th, and that you will get 
out art’Anniversary Number cover- 
ing the progress that has been made 
in the textile industry of the South 
within the fifteen-year period, 

We who remember the first num- 
ber of the Textile Bulletin can look 
back and think of the changes that 
have taken place during this period. 

\s the writer sees it along man- 
ufacturing lines we have made 
progress, along other lines, espe- 
cially “marketing,” we have much 
to learn, although at the last meet- 
ing of the American Manufacturers’ 
Association machinery was put in 
motion to keep the public posted as 
to the = apy of stock of each con- 
struction on hand, and we predict, 
if thigs-#8 properly carried out, and 
if the officers of this Association 
are given the proper co-operation, 
it will be worked out to where it 
will be a big help to our industry. 

Your editor, Mr. Clark, has been 
very active in many of these 
projects that have been for the in- 
terest of the Southern manufactur- 
ers. We all know how he fought 
the Federal Child Labor Law, and 
we say, without fear of contradic- 
tion, had it not been for his untiring 
efforts this law would have now 
been in force, and while the writer, 
as well as many others, didn't se- 
riously object to the law, we did 
object to the Federal Government 
controlling matters that should be 
controlled entirely by each State, 
and the false impression the de- 
partment agents tried to leave of 
mill conditions. 

This is only one of the many items 
that Mr. Clark has been able to do 
worlds of good through the Bulle- 
tin. 

He has, in his editorials, explain- 
ed fully his opinion of all subjects 
that have for their object the ad- 
vancement of the cotton industry, 
and even those who disagree with 
him cannot help but admire his 
fighting spirit for what he thinks is 
right. 

The writer dosen't hesitate to say 
that Mr. Clark has done and is still 


doing a great work for the textile 
industry, and we manufacturers are 
indebted to him for his untiring 
efforts in our behalf, and we want 
you to know that we appreciate his 
efforts and always carefully read 
each issue of the Bulletin. 

We know that this Anniversary 
Number will be a success, and we 
hope that the Bulletin will continue 
to grow from year to year. 

With best wishes and kindest re- 
gards, beg to remain, 

Yours very respectfully, 
J. H. MAYES, 
Gen. Mer. Fitzgerald Colton Mills, 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 


We note in. your last issue that 
on March 4th you will issue the 
Fifteenth Anniversary Number of 
the Southern Textile Bulletin, 
which will contain a survey of the 
past fifteen years in the textile in- 
dustry of the South. 

The writer wishes to take this 
occasion to thank you for the good 
work you have done for the textile 
industry of the South through the 
aid of your paper. 

The Southern Textile. Bulletin 
has consistently endeavored to ren- 
der service to the textile industry 
and is credited with having accom- 
plished satisfactory results in a 
number of instances. 

Your Mr. David Clark was very 
active in carrying both of the Fed- 
eral Child Labor Laws to the United 
States Supreme Court where they 
were declared unconstitutional and 
when the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment to the Constitution was 
submitted to the States he organ- 
ized the successful campaign against 
its ratification and for eight months 
devoted most of his time to defeat- 
ing it. 

He has consistently fought all ef- 
forts to unionize the cotton mill 
operatives of the South, because he 
has believed that it was against the 
best interest of the operatives them- 
selves, and by his editorials has 
done much to bring about the spirit 
of friendliness and co-operating 
that today exists between the South- 
ern cotton mill operatives and mill 
managers. 

In many other ways he has en- 
deavored to render service and to 
aid in the upbuilding of the textile 
industry and we believe that your 
Bulletin has been a great factor in 
accomplishing these results. 

With kindest regards and assur- 
ing you that your good work for 
the past fifteen years for the textile 
industry has been duly appreciated 
by the writer. 

Very truly yours, 
S. W. DUGGAN, 
Treas. Knoxville Cotton Mills, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


I note with interest that you will 
on March 4th issue the Fifteenth 
Anniversary Edition of the Southern 
Textile Bulletin, and write to con- 
gratulate: you on the success which 
has attended your interesting and 
informing magazine. 

The Textile Bulletin has been of 
great benefit in an educational way 
to the employees of our Southern 
cotton mills, and in that magazine, 
as well as by your personal efforts, 
you have: protected their interest 
and disproved the often cruel mis- 
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representations of the actual condi- 
tions in our Southern cotton mill 
villages, and I am glad on behalf of 
those I represent to tender you our 
sincere thanks and assure you of 
our appreciation for all you have 
done for us. 
Yours truly, 


ELLISON A. SMYTH, 
Pres. Belton Mills, Belton, 8. C. 


Please permit me to say that I 
read with a good deal of interest the 
announcement that you would issue 
your Anniversary Number of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin on March 
4, 1926. Fifteenth year. 

I have read this publication for 
several years and I “get to myself” 
much knowledge” from its pages. 

We are told that in years that 
have passed it was a custom in 
China to bury money along with a 
dead body. We laugh at this heath- 
en custom, perhaps saying that it 
does the dead Chinaman no good, 
and yet our custom of waiting until 
a friend dies to place a wreath of 
flowers that very soon fade and die 
is but a little better than the Chi- 
nese custom. I think that most of 
us would want our friends to re- 
member us with at least a few 
flowers afler death, but all of us 
would appreciate a few flowers 
while we live. 

One of the greatest needs of the 
world today is a better understand- 
ing of each other's problems and a 
more intimate association with our 
fellow man. We are, I think, mak- 
ing some progress along this line, 
thanks to our Civic Clubs and Men's 
Clubs of our churches, and we are 
now offering encouragement to and 
interest in each other in a nofable 
degree. We are passing the flowers 
along while there is life. 

In keeping with the sentiment 
expressed above I want to congrat- 
ulate you’ upon achieving such a 
notable success in editing and pub- 
lishing the Bulletin, making it as if 
is, the best publication of its kind 
that it is my pleasure to read. And 
to also thank you for every effort 
you made to keep the textile busi- 
ness free from agitators and Fed- 
eral interference. 

Trusting that you may live to see 
many more anniversaries of the 
Bulletin and with best wishes, 

Am yours very truly, 
H. GILMER WINGET, 
Supt. Winget Yarn Mills Co. and 
Victory Yarn Mills Co., Gastonia, 


Having learned that you will soon 
issue your Fiflfeenth Anniversary 
Number, the writer cannot refrain 
from expressing his sincere con- 
gratulations, not only for the very 
honorable history that. you have 
made during this period but also 
for the distinguished service that 
you have rendered to the entire tex- 
tile industry of the South, as well 
as for the personal work that has 
been done by Mr. Clark in defending 
the interest of this great industry 
and for promoting the well being of 
its operatives as well as its man- 
agement. 

No doubt it is a source of grati- 
fication to you that your paper is 
universally recognized both for its 
friendly and sympathetic discus- 
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sions of all problems pertaining to 
the industry, as well as the leading 
place that it has taken in insisting 
upon modern and progressive meth- 
ods, all of which I believe deserves 
the appreciation and commendation 
of your readers. 

With every good wish for your 
continued success, and kindest per- 
sonal regards, 

Yours very truly, 
H. R. FITZGERALD, 
Pres. and Treas. Riverside and Dan 

River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 

We wish to congratulate you on 
your fifteenth anniversary. We be- 
lieve we have been a subscriber for 
practically the entire period, and 
have watched your growth with a 
good deal of nterest. The vigorous 
editorial. policy of the paper has 
always appealed to us, and we have 
especially admired Mr. Clark's at- 
litude toward the vraious problems 
that have come up from time to 
lime, touching the welfare of both 
the mill owner and the employee. 
We have always considered him 
eminently fair to both sides, and 
believe that he has done a great 
deal to bring about better mill con- 
ditions in the South, and closer and 
more harmonious relations between 
mployer and employee. 

We hope you will 
grow and prosper. 


continue to 


Sincerely yours, 
P. H. HANES, JR., 
Pres. P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Win- 

ston-Salem, N. C. 

We are glad of an opportunity 
upon the celebration of your fif- 
teenth anniversary to extend our 
congratulations and best wishes to 
one who has been so energetic in 
sponsoring the interests of the 
Southern textile industry. Your 
efforts have been beneficial to the 
management and employees alike. 

We wish you many years of con- 
tinued prosperity and usefulness. 

With kindest regards, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
FRANK 8S. DENNIS, 
Mer. Consolidated Textile Corp.., 
Union Division, Lafayette, Ga. 


Want you to know that all of us 
here at the mill appreciate the work 
you have done toward rectifying the 
public mind as to conditions in our 
mills. Most of the adverse criticism 


~in the East°I know was because of 


lack of knowledge of the true facts 
and the publicity you have given 
the matter will eventually win over 
all real thinkers North and South. 
Yours very .truly, 
W. P. HAZLEWOOD, 
Mer. Adelaide Mills, Anniston, Ala. 


I am advised that on March Ath 
vou will issue the Fifteenth Anni- 
versary Number of the Southern 
Textile Bulletin, and for practically 
all these years I have been a sub- 
scriber to this publication. 

I have noted with pleasure your 
outstanding work in the interest of 
the textile industry of the South 
and its people. You have not spared 
your time, talent, or money in fight- 
ing to a successful issue all of the 
Federal Child Labor propositions in 
the interest of our Southern man- 
ufacturers and their employees and 
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in every other way you have stood 
in the forefront as a leader in our 
Southern textile industry. 

I sincerely wish for you and your 
publications many more years of 
usefulness and greater continued 
success. 

Yours truly, 
F. C. GRADDICK, 
Supt. Barrow County Cotton Mills, 

Winder, Ga. 

I notice in your paper that March 
ith is the Bulletin’s fifteenth anni- 
versary, and I wish to say I have 
been a constant reader during these 
vears and have found something 
helpful in each issue. 

I want to congratulate Mr. Clark, 
the editor. on the clean paper he 
has given us during the past and 
trust that he may continue as its 
head for many years to come, and 
if he does. I know the interest of 
the Southern mills will be taken 
eare of. 

With best wishes for the Bulletin 
and its office force, I beg to remain, 
Very truly yours, 

GEO. P. STONE, 
Revolution Cotton Mills, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


We wish you to know that we 
very much appreciate your activi- 
ties and usefulness to: the textile 
industry generally, and particularly 
in the South. 

We regularly read and consider 
your Southern Textile Bulletin an 
excellent publication. 

Yours very truly, 
BENJ. RUSSELL, 
Pres. Russell Mfg. Co., Alexander 
City, Ala. 


Representing Mr. Sizemore and 
the American Spinning Company, I 
want to commend your issue of the 
sth of March of your Fifteenth An- 
niversary Number of the Textile 
Bulletin, as we know from previous 
issueh that it will be worth while. 

In this connection, we want to 
express our appreciation of the va- 
rious and wonderful help that the 
Bulletin has been to the mills of 
the South: but for Mr. Clark I think 
they would yet be in the muddle 
with the child labor conditions in 
many sections of the country. 

Wishing you and your efforts 
great success, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
J. H. MORGAN, 
Pres. American Spinning Company, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


I note that you are to get out 
your Fifteenth Anniversary Num- 
ber on March 4th. I think I read 
the first paper you printed and have 
been reading them regularly since 
that time. I have enjoyed reading 
the Bulletin very much, having 
always found it to contain valuable 
and interesting information. I, too, 
have always appreciated very much 
the personal interest David Clark 
has taken in behalf of the mills 
whenever the opportunity presented 
itself. 

Wishing you many more prosper- 
ous anniversaries, I am, 

Very tmuly yours, 
W. P. HAMRICK, Gen. Mer. 
Pacific Mills, Hampton Dept., Co- 
lumbia, 8. C. 


I take pleasure in expressing my 
feeling that David Clark through 
his generous untiring efforts and 
skillful management in connection 
with legislative and legal work di- 
rec'ly and indirectly related to the 
Child Labor propaganda, has per- 
formed a service to industry in 
general,and particularly to the tex- 
tile industry, of such extended and 
fundamental character that the 
heneficial results are inestimable. 
Perhaps a better way to put it 
would be that he has not done the 
work which he has done the detri- 
mental effects which would have 
resulted would have been inestim- 
ably harmful. 

Yours very truly, 
K. S. TANNER, 
Pres. Tanner Group of Mills, Spin- 

dale, N: C. 

Having heard you are preparing 
for your Fifteenth Anniversary 
Number, I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate the Bulletin 
on its birthday and to wish you 
many happy returns of same. 

I hardly know what we would do 
without the Bulletin. It has cer- 
tainly been the one magazine that 
we could fall back on with our 
troubles, knowing that its most 
practical editor, David Clark, would 
always come to the rescue. 

Several years ago many textile 
operatives thought Mr. Clark was 
siding with the mill presidents be- 
cause he did fight the foreign ele- 
ment that was tring fo sap the life 
blood of the Southern textile oper- 
atives, but now we believe that the 
major portion of the operatives in 
the South realize that Mr. Clark 
was right and is their best friend. 

Mr. Clark has also taken a per- 
sonal interest in the Southern Tex- 
tile Association and has been one 
of its most valuable members, hav- 
ing given of his time, and I am 
quite sure it was often at personal 
expense to further the interest of 
the Association, and I believe that 
the majority of superintendents and 
overseers in the South join me in 
wishing every success to the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin in the good 
work it is carrying on. 

Yours very truly, 


F. GORDON COBB. 
Gen. Mer. Laneaster Cotton Mills, 
Lancaster, 8S. C. 
Secretary Southern Textile Associa- 
tion. 


We understand that on March 4th 
you are going to have a birthday 
party and that you will be fifteen 
years old. It is with much pleasure 
that we extend to you congratula- 
tions and thanks for the efforts that 
you have so unselfishly given of to 
the Southern textile industry. Our 
wish is that you may enjoy a long 
life and prosperity and that you 
will continue to be the right hand 
of the industry in the years to come. 

With kind regards. 

Yours truly, 
W. 8S. NICHOLSON, 
Treas. Excelsior Mills, Union, 8. C 


Anniversaries should be happy 
occasions and also a season of 
thoughtfulness, a season of review 
of the past and we are very glad 


to felicifate your journal and your 
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editor on this, your fifteenth anni- 
versary. 

Mr. Clark had a good purpose 
when he entered the field of jour- 
nalism and I think we all feel that 
he has been faithful to that pur- 
pose. He has aroused some enmity 
but I think even his enemies will 
admire his courage and his fairness. 

With best wishes for many more 
years of useful service, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
DONALD COMER, 
Vicee-Pres. Avondale Mills, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


I note in last week's issue of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin that the 
March 4th issue will be your Fif- 
teenth Anniversary Number of this 
paper. 

Please accept my congratulations 
and best wishes for yourself and 
the Bulletin, as I can unhesitatingly 
say that you, with your paper, have 
done more for the textile industry 
of the South than any other maga- 
zine published within the last fif- 
feen years. I have had the pleasure 
of recommending your paper to the 
advertisers on several occasions, as 
I believe your paper is more thor- 
oughly read than any other paper 
by the mill officials, as well as the 
inside operatives. 

Wishing you the continued suc- 
cess in the future that you have 
had in the past, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
A. H. COTTINGHAM, 
Gen. Mgr. Victor-Monaghan Co., 

Greenville, S. C. 

It gives me great pleasure to say 
anything I can for the efforts which 
have been made by David Clark in 
promoting the textile mill industry 
of the South. 

Being a native North Carolinian, 
I was very familiar with Mr. Clark’s 
work up in “God's Country” before 
moving fo Alabama several years 
ago, and the labor conditions and 
other mill conditions which exist 
in the Southern mills, which the 
managers and owners should be 
proud of, is due largely to Mr. 
Clark's efforts. I feel sure as long 
as we have the encouragement like 
he gives we need not fear any trou- 
ble from labor unions; and I think 
all mill executives in the South 
should apprecia‘e the services which 
he has rendered for the past fifteen 
years, and I assure you, as one of 
them, I do. 


Yours very truly, 
W. F. STROWD, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. Buck Greek 
Cotton Mills, Ine., Siluria, Ala. 


As the fifteenth anniversary of 
your paper draws near we feel that 
without saying one word of con- 
gratulation to the Southern textile 
industry for being so well blessed 
with such a medium for our defense 
and enlightenment it would be ecrim- 
inal neglibence upon any Southern 
tunity. We have been subscribers 
of the Southern Textile Bulletin 
since its first publication, and we 
have always admired Mr. Clark 
in all his works, writings and 
character, in his defense of the cot- 
ton mill industry of the South. We 
do not wish to try to exaggerate or 

Continued on Page 74-a) 
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Growth in Spindles and Looms 


1911 


January & Wood Co. __... 


Cohankus Mfe. Co. F 
Total 


Alden Mills ; 
Lane Cotton Mills Co. 
Maginnis Mills Co. 
Kohimann Cotton Mill & 
Mfg. Co. . 


Total 


Fatesville Yarn & Cordage 


Tombigbee Cotton Mills . 
Columbus Mfg. Co. 


Kosciusko Cotton Mills 


Laurel Cotton Mills _. 
Magnolia Cotton Mills . 
Cotton Mills 


Delta 


Meridan Cotton Mills 
Priscilla Mills . ie 


. Bellevue Mills Co. 


Natchez Cotton Mill - 
Stone, John M. Cot. Mills 
Stonewall Cotton Mills 
Tupelo Cotton Mills 
Yocona Mills 

Textile Mills Corp. _.—. 
West Point Cotton Mills 
Winona Cotton Mills 
Yazoo Yarn Mills 


Efird Mfg. Co. 
Wiscassett Mills’ Co... 


Asheville Cotton Mills __. 
French Broad Mfg. 


(Continued from Page 26) 


Maysville 
Spindles Looms 


3,600 Jan. & Wood Co. 
Paducah 
6,000 Cohankus Mfg. Co. 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans 
Alden Mills 
37,536 614 Lane Cotton Mills Co. 
40,752 1,302 Maginnis Cotton Mills 
Magnolia Tex. Corp. 
87,088 1,916 Total 
MISSISSIPPI! 
Batesville 
Columbus 


8,064 252 Tombigbee Cotton Mills 
800 


Corinth 
Corinth Cotton Mills 


Kosciusko 

12,000 324 Aponaug Mfg. Co. 
Laurel 

19,960 640 Laurel Mills 

12,096 288 Magnolia Textile Corp. 

McComb City 

10,400 372 Mobile Cotton Mills 
Meridian 

12,000 400 Lauderdale Cotton Mills 

Alden Mills 
Moorhead 

5,000 96 Magnolia Textile Corp. 
Natchez 

22,722 632 Cot. Mill Products Co. 
Starkville 

5,300 150 J. W. Sanders Cotton Mill 
Stonewall 

21,000 475 Stonewall Cotton Mills 
Tupelo 

8,500 300 Tupelo Cotton Mills 


Water Valley 


4,000 Yocona Mills 
Wesson 
16,496 611 
West Point 
5,152 Wayne Cotton Mills, Inc. 
Winona 
6,000 188 Cot. Mill Products Co... 
Yazoo City 
6,650 ih Cot. Mill Products Co. 
182,360 4,728 Total 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Albemarle 
25.000 Efird Mfg. Co. 
Wiscassett Mills Co. 
Asheville 
10,000 450 Asheville Cotton Mills_. 
450 Martel Mills, Inc. 
Avondale 
Cliffside Mills 
Balfour 


Spindles Loonis 


7,284 
5,600 
99,512 1,444 
8,000 
50,000 1,300 
40,000 1,000 
5,184 
103,184 2,300 
8,512 242 
1,200 
12,000 346 
21,688 616 
12,096 300 
19,168 424 
12,720 482 
5,000 ____. 
5,000 144 
23,376 629 
5,376 150 
22,000 560 
12,000 480 
4,000 ____. 
5,584 
8,000 208 
8,192 228 
185,912 4,809 
60,000 
95,000 
13,320 450 
5,712 200 
20,000 560 
18,200 368 
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1911 
Loons 

Chronicle Mill . : 10,000 
Imperial Yarn Millis . 10,000 
Majestic Mfg. Co. . 5,472 
Osage Mfg. Co. 15,216 
Atlas Mfg. Co. 5,000 
Huss Co. 2,500 
Mascot Cotton Mill Co. 9.000 
Smith Cotton Mill Co. 3,000 
Francis Cotton Mills 7,630 
Transylvania Cotton Mill 

Co. 4 4,000 
Brookford Mills 21,000 
Aurora Cotton Mills . 17,952 
Bellevue Millis Co. 3.120 
Elmira Cotton Mills Co. §,500 
Glenco Mills 5,000 
Holt, M.. Plaids Mills 
Lake side Mills 3,300 
Williamson, Jas. N. & Sons 

Co. (Hopedale Mills) 6,200 
Williamson, Jas. N. & Sons 

Co. (Ossipee Cotton 

Mills) 5,000 
Odell, J. M. Mfg. Co. 7,000 
Henrietta Mills 48,416 
Cedar Falls Mfg. Co. .. 4,800 
Worth Co. 4,200 
Durham Hosiery Mills... 10,000 
Lioyd, T. F. Mfg. Co. 10,000 
Atherton Mills 10,000 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. 90.320 
Elizabeth Mills 12.000 
Highland Park Mfg. Co. 38 000 
Magnolia Millis 6.144 
Mecklenbure Mfg. Co. 12,000 
Savona Mfg. Co. 
Charlotte Cordage Co.. 2.228 
Continenta] Mfe. Co. 15.000 
Fidelity MYg. Co. . 10.900 
Howell, Geo. A. & Sons. 1,280 
Cherryville Mfg. Co. 5.824 
Gaston Mfe. Co. . 12.000 
Howell Mfe. Co. 2.600 
Melville Mfe. Co. 5,000 
Vivian Cotton Mill 2,506 


Patterson Mfg. Co. 


Clayton Cotton Mill - 
Liberty Cotton Mill Co. 


Cliffside Mills 


Enterprise Mfg. Co. 


Rrander Cot. Mills 
Brown Mfg. Co. 

Cabarrus Cotton Mills 
Cannon Mfg. Co. on} 
Franklin Cotton Mill 


Belmont 


Chronicle Mill 
Imperial Yarn Mills 
Majestic Mig. Co. 
Acme Spinning Co. 
Climax Spinning Co. 
Crescent Spinning Co. 
Eagle Yarn Mills 
Linford Mills, Inc 
National Yarn Mills 
Perfection Spinning Co. 
Sterling Spinning Co. 
Stowe Spinning Co. 


Bessemer City 


11,056 


10,240 
4,896 


40,240 


3,700 


400 Osage Mfe. Co. 
100 American Cot. Mills, Inc. 
48 Gambrill & Melville Mills 
406 Co. 
George Cotton Mills 
Biscoe 
Aileen Mills, Inc. 
Bladenboro 
Bladenboro Cot. Mills Co. 
Brevard 
Sapphire Cotton Mills 
Brookford 
505 Brookford Millis 
Burlington 
749 Aurora Cotton Mills 
146 Elmira Cotton Mills Co. 
463 Glenco Mills 
200 Burlington Mills. Inc 
140 Consolidated Tex. Corp. 
168 Holt, E. M., Piaid Mills 
Lakeside Mills 
King Cotton Mills Corp. 
Stevens Mfe. Co. 
304 
49 
Bynum 
Lie J. M. Odell Mfg. Co. 
Caroleen 
1,059 Henrietta Mills No. 2 


Cedar Falls 


96 


Sapona Cotton Mills 


Central Falls 


186 Penn. Textile Mills, Inc.. 
Chapel Hill 
Durham Hosiery Mills 
and 7) 
Charlotte 


Atherton Mills 


2,002 Chadwick-Hoskins Co. 
Elizabeth Millis Co. 
1,460 Hiehland Park Mfg. Co. 
Magnolia Mills 
309 Mecklenbure Mfe. Co. 
96 Savona Mfe. Co. 
Barber Mfe. Co. 
Co-Lin Mills 
34 Holly Mfg. Co. 
Johnston Mfe. Co. 
jinson Spinning Co. 
Carl Stohn. Ine. 
Stuart Mills 
Veritas Silk Mills 
Cherryville 
Cherryville Mfe. Co. 
Gaston Mfe. Co. 


Howell Mfe. Co. 
Wildan Mfg. Co. 
Vivian Spinnine Co. 
Cariton Yarn Mills, Inc. 
Rhyne-Houser Mfe. Co. 


China Grove 


158 Patterson Mfg. Co. 
China Grove Cotton Mills 
Clayton 
Clayton Cotton Mills 
ePaoes Liberty Cotton Mill Co. 
Cliffside 
1,500 Cliffside Mills 
Coleridge 
pial Enterprise Mfg. Co. 
Concord 
48 Renfrew Mfg. Co. 
486 Brown Mfe. Co. 
542 Cabarrus Cotton Mills 
995 Cannon Mfe. 


Co. 
Franklin Cotton Mills, Inc. 


276 


16,272 
11,500 


15,104 
4,916 


7,680 
39,338 


6,100 


18,368 


19,520 
10,600 

5.000 
10,240 
18,728 


3,264 
10,092 
12,000 
48,416 


11,300 


14,828 


41,280 


59 


Spindle s Looms 


235 


632 


140 


1,524 


1926 Le, 4it | 
| 
4 
— 
* 
| 
40) 
~. 
500 
1? 
12,000 
11.056 70 | 
21,760 
| 
3,000 
4.000 7,266 hy 
7.680 15.916 486 " 
ch. 28.000 28.000 542 4 
30 000 30.000 996 
15,000 29 586 


1911 


Gibson Mfg. Co. 

Locke Cotton Mills Co. 
Young-Hartsell Mills Co. 
Magnolia Mills Co. 


Erwin Cotton Mills No. 3 


Cornelius Cotton Mills 
Gem Yarn Mill 


Mayes Mfe. Co. 
J. Frederic & Co 


Houston, 


Dallas Cotton Mills 
Monarch Cotton Mills Co 
Morowebb Cotton Mills Co. 


Delbure Cotton Mill Co. 
Linden Co. 


Double Shoals Cotton Mills 


German-American Co. 


Commonwealth Mfe. Co. 
Durham Husierv Mills 
Golden Belt Mfg. Co. 


Durham Cotton Mfg. Co. 
Pear! Cotton Mills 


Erwin Cotton Mills Co. 
Turner Mills Co. 
Cotton Mills 

th City Cotton Mills 
hatham Mfg. Co. 
mhaw 


Cotton Mills 


reewin Cotton Mills No. 2 


lielt-Morean Mills 
Floit-Williamson Mfe. Co. 


lakeview Mfe. Co 
Tolar Hart & Holt Mills 
Victory Mfe. Co. 


Florence Mills 


Sterling Cotton Mills 


Franklinville Mfe. Co. 
Randolph Mfg. Co 


Arlineton Cotton Mills 
Avon Mills 

Clara Mfe. Cn 

Dunn Mfe. Co. 

Flint Mfe. Co. 

Gray Mfe. Co. 

Loray Mills 

Modena Cotton Mills 
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1926 
Spindles Looms 
27.000 500 Gibson Mfg. Co. 
34.996 Locke ‘otton Mills Co.. 
11,645 299 Hartsell Mills Co. 


Hobarton Mfg. Co. 4 AS 
Norcott Mills Co. 
White-Park Mill Co. 


Connelly Springs 
Blue Ridge Cotton Mills. 
Conover 


Yount Cotton Mills .. 


Cooleemee 

48,000 1,296 Erwin Cot. Mills No. 3 
Cornelius 

5,500 200 


Cornelius Cotton Mills. 


4,000 Gem Yarn Mills 
Cramerton 
12,384 Cramerton Mills, Inc. 
Cumberland 
4.104 Cumberland Mills 
Dailas 
7,000 120 Dorothy Mfg. Co. 
5.000 Monarch Cotton Mills __.* 
6,000 Morowebb Cot. Mill Co. 
Davidson 
3.888 Davidson Cot. Mills, Ine. 
7,072 


Double Shoals 


Double Shoals Mfg. Co. 


Draper 
22,032 225 


Draper American Mill _. 


Wearwell Sheeting Mill 
Durham 
7.012 Durham Hosiery Millis 
16.000 _. Golden Belt Mfe. Co. 
26,496 640 Yarborough Mills 


Durham (East) 


22.544 820 


Durham Cotton Mfg. Co. 
10,336 248 


Pearl Cotton Mills 


Durham (West) 


75,088 2.000 Erwin Cotton Mills 
East Monbo 
Edenton 
Edenton Cotton Mills 
Elizabeth City 
11,600 wks Elizabeth City Cot. .Mills 
Elkin 
Chatham Mfg. Co. 
Elon College 
6.500 324 Altamahaw Cotton Mills. 
Erwin 
35,000 1,024 Erwin Cotton Mills, Nos. 
2 and 5 
Fayetteville 
10.000 454 Holt-Williamson Mfg. Co. 
9 776 ee Tolar, Hart & Holt Mills 
5.000 Victory Mfg. Co. 
14.592 ’ Cane Fear Cot. Mills Co. 
14,336 459 Holt-Granite-Puritan Mill 
0. 
Forest City 
15,000 400 Florence Mills ‘ 
Alexander Mfg. 
Franklinton 
6.448 Sterline Cotton Mills 
Vann-Moore Mills 
8.472 9F Randolph Mills, Inc. 
6,064 204 
Gastonia 
12.480 Arlington Cotton Mill 
10.080 388 Avon Mills re 
6.299 Clara Mfe. Co. ____. 
6.400 Dunn Mfe. Co. 
7.£00 Flint Mfe. Co. 
Gray Mfe. Co. 
Manville-Jenckes Co. Lo- 
17,536 216 ray Mill) __. a 


8,160 


47,360 


9,952 
10,768 


58,000 


82.848 
22,944 


30,800 
26,496 


23,984 
13,644 


76,768 


10,080 


22,384 


11,600 


3,700 


6,500 


70,768 


9.984 
15.048 
14,336 

5,760 


10,192 


19.920 
15,840 


Spindles Looms 


1,296 


480 
498 


568 
100 


800 
240 


1,522 


285 


2,304 


536 
400 


140 


360 


1911 


Ozark Mills 


Trenton Cotton Mills _____- 


Gastonia Mfg. Co. —_. 
Holland Mfg. Co. 


Gem Cotton Mills 
Minneola Mfg. Co. 


Raven Cotton Mills 


Borden Mfg. Co. 


Holt, L. Banks Mfg. Co.. 
Leota Cotton Mills Co... 
Sidney Cotton Mills 
Travora Mfg. Co. 


Dudley Shoals Cot. Mill Co. 


Granite Falls Mfg. Co.. 


Pomona Millis 
Proximity Mfe. Co. 
White Oak Cotton Mills 
Revolution Cotton Mills 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. 


Holt-Granite Mfg. Co. 
Trolinwood Mfg. Co. 


Henderson Cotton 
Harriett Cotten Mills 


Henrietta Mills 


Henry River Mfg Co.. 


Ivey. Mill Co. 


High Falls Falls Mfg. Co. 


Pickett Cotton Mill 


High Shoals Co. 


Belle Vue Mfe. .Co. 
Eno Cotton Mills __._. 


Mills __. 


6,656 
000 


10,000 


20 978 
2,912 


28.992 
42,500 


26,700 
8,320 


7,680 
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Spindles Looms 


Modena Cotton Muills_. 
Ozark Mills 
250 Trenton Cotton Mills 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Armstrong Cot.. Mills Co. 
Dixon Mills, Inc. ae 
Gastonia Weaving Co. 
Groves Millis, Inc. 
Hanover Thrd. Mills, Inc. 
Mountain View Mill, Inc. 
Mutual Cotton Mill Co.. 
Myers Mills, Inc. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Osceola Mills, Inc. 
Parkdale Millis, Inc... 
Piedmont Spin. Mills Co. 
Pinkney Mills, Inc. 
Rankin Millis, Ine. 
Ridge Mills, Ine. 
Ruby Cotton Mills, Inc. 
Seminole Cot. Mill Co. 
Victory Yarn Mills Co.. 
Winget Yarn Mills Co. 
Gibsonville 
acd Gem Cotton Mill . 
“610 Minneola Mfg. Co. 
Glen Raven 
Glen Raven Cotton Mill 
100 
Goldsboro 
pe Borden Mfg. Co. 
Graham 
1,125 L. Banks Holt Mfe. Co. 
136 Sidney Cotton Mills 
Travora Mfg. Co...... 
185 
Granite Falls 
Dudley Shoals Cotton Mill 
; Granite Falls Mfg. Co. 
Falls Mfe. Co. 
Southern Mfg. Co. 
Greensboro 
400 Pomona Mills. Inc. 
1.600 Proximity Mfe. Co. 
2.000 White Oak Cotton -Mills 
808 Revolution Cotton Mlilis 
Southern Silk Mills 
Sou. Webbing Mills, Inc. 
Greenville 
Greenville Cot. Mills, Inc. 
Grover 
Minette Mills 
Hanes 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. 
Haw River 
688 Holt-Granite-Puritan 
144 Mills Co. 
Travora Mfg. Co. 
Hemp 
Co. Moore Mills, Inc. a 
Henderson 
216 Harriett Cotton 
iets Henderson Cotton Mills 
Henrietta 
720 Henrietta Mills —........ 
Henry River 
Henry River Mfg. Co. 
Hickory 
400 Ivey Mill Co. 
Hickory Spinning Co.. 
Highland Cordage Co. 
A. A. Shuford Mill Co._. 
High Falls 
High Falls Mfg. Co..___. 
High Point 
300 Pickett Cotton Mills neu 
Hiehland Cotton Mills... 
Hillcrest Silk Mills as 
Millis Cotton Mills 
High Shoals 
538 Manville-Jenckes Co. 
Hillsboro 
200 Belle Vue Mfg. Co. 
632 Eno Cotton Mills 
Homestead 


Woolen Mills 


Leaksville 
No. 2 . 


17,536 


18,436 


10,560 


27,500 


22 204 
8,756 


57.792 
43,392 


26,700 
8,000 


13,360 
12,300 


1,800 


Spindles Looms 


624 


159 


182 


730 


610 


592 
1,121 


48 


otf, | 
60 
| 
1926 
28.000 636 10.336 a 
35.912 1,240 8 448 20,000 
16.440 200 9 336 10,128 
6,000 2.500 12,576 
116 4.500 
12.096 9.216 
4.032 30 
26.700 
7,056 
4.176 
&.500 
£,400 13,248 
12.672 
10.080 
15 000 
| 500 
10.000 
& 000 
“> 
10.176 
10.000 4.104 132 
3.000 
7.168 
27126 att 
> Rif 
19.488 24 416 798 
45 000 1 600 
21 000 77 OOD O48 
20) 
19 
| | 
40 
| | 
| 
— 
434 4 296 
8,236 
4,000 4,080 
ox ox 
25,856 12,000 226 
33,000 
40 | 
6,528 
16,224 38,000 
4 25 N00 
9.800 20,000 27,232 
10.000 
37.500 
18.000 
122,000 434 || 
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1911 1926 1911 1926 | 
Spindles Looms Spindles Looms Spindles Looms Spindles Looms | 
Hope Millis Waverly Cotton Mill Co. 20,000  -... Waverly Cotton Mill Co. 20,000 | 
Prince Cotton Mill Co. 13,000 
Hope Mills Mfg. Co. Co.. 14,004 800 Rockfish Mills 25,728 Lawndale ) 
Hudson Cleveland Mill & Power Cleveland Mill & Power aioe | 
Hudson Cotton Mfg. Co. 5,376 Hudson Cot. Mfg. Co.. 4,992 5,600 -..- Co. ~----------- | 
Caldwell Cotton Mills 6,048 
Leaksivile 
. Ane Leaksville Woolen Millis 1,08 2 
Anchor Mills 5,250 400 Anchor Millis 10,948 400 Marshall Field Mills Corp. se 12 
Jamestown 
Oakdale Cotton Mills 5,344 ... Oakdale Cotton Mills 7,296 S 
Lenoir Cotton Mill . 6,720 Lenoir Cotton Mill 6.720 ? 
Kannapolis Moore Cotton Mill Co. 5,376 S Moore Cotton Mill Co. 5.376 
Steele Cotton Mill Co. 6,020 
Cannon Mfg. Co. -. 30,000 900 Cabarrus Cotton Mills 90,000 733 . 
Patterson Mfg. Co. 21,120 400 Cannon Mfg. Co. 116,000 4,000 Lexington 
~ 
Kimesville Dacotah Cotton Mill 9.600 336 Dacotah Cotton Mill 3.753 660 
Nokomis Cotton Mills ; 15,300 872 Nokomis Cotton Mills 15,2 400 
Mt. Pleasant Mfg. Co.. 2,200 101 Wennonah Cot. Mills Co. 11,856 454  Wennonah Cot. Mills Co. 12,736 454 
. Erlanger Cotton Mill 46.000 1,240 
Kings Mountain Wabenah Mills 2,000 = 
Bonnie Cotton Mill Sapa Bonnie Cotton Mills 8.320 Liled 
Cora Cotton Mills 7 10,560 _. Cora Cotton Mills 20,800 Scour 
Dilling Cotton Mills -_. 16,000 800 Dilling Cotton Mills 21,184 150 » 
Kings Mtn. Mfg. Co. 5000 _. Kings Mtn. Mfg. Co. 6000 Watts Mfg. Co. 3,500 104 
Klotho Mills 7,840 * Pauline Mills 4.762 156 
Neisler, C. E. (Pauline Phenix Milis Co. 16.000 400 Lincolnton 
Mills) 32 Margrace Millis 5,184 96 
Phenix Mfg. Co. 10,000 We Mason Cotton Mills 10,080 Elm Grove Cotton Mills 8,000 Elm Grove Cotton Mills 6.088 
Sevier Cotton Mills Co. heee ws. Park Yarn Mills 4,992 ee Indian Creek Mfg Co. 2,700 Indian Creek Mfe. Co. 2.704 
Anna Cotton Mills . 3,952 121 Patricia Mills, Ine. ; 170 Rudisill, John, Mfg. Co. 1,664 Rudisill, John. Mfe. Co. 2.496 
Sadie Cotton Mills 5.544 3 Piedmont Cot. Mill Co. 2,400 Saxony Spinning Co. 5,760 
Rhodes Mfe. Co. 5.000 100 Wampum Cot. Mills, Inc. 14,064 “oe 
Kinston Rhyne Cotton Mill 12,096 Te Anderson Millis, Inc 5,600 100 
Saxony Spinning Co. 5.760 Arrow Mills, Inc. 12,150 
Caswell Cotton Mills Seman Caswell Cotton Mills 16.224 Wampum Cotton Mills 12,500 Boger & Crawford Spin- 
Kinston Cotton Mills_. 17,000 =. Kinston Cotton Mills 17,000 hes Laboratory Cotton Mills 8,075 ning Mills 13,600 
Fureka Mfe. Co. 1,360 
Landis Excell Mfg. Co. 4.368 
Laboratory Cotton Mills 5,100 
Linn Mills Co. Sep oees Linn Mills Co. 24,436 Melville Mfg. Co. 6,048 
Corriher Mills 20,160 die Rhodes-Rhyne Mfg. Co. 3,024 108 
Roseland Spinning Mills, 
Ida Yarn Mill _. Morgan Cot. Mills, Inc. 14,516 20 
Richmond Cotton Mill... 2.500 ____ Long lstand 
Costes Long Island Cot. Mills... 6,400 Long Island Cot. Mills 6,312 
Laurinburg 
Long Shoals 
Dickson Cotton Mill__. 15,090 Dickson Cotton Mills 20.000 
Scotland Cotton Mill. 12,000 __. Scotland Cotton Mill 12,000 ---- Long Shoals Cot. Mills. 9,360 Long Shoals Cot. Mills 14,160 


RAYON REEDS 


On account of the ever-increasing use of Rayon (artificial silk) by Southern 
cotton mills, we are making a reed particularly adapted to the Rayon yarns. 


Special attention is necessary to the finish on the wire used in these reeds, 


which finish requires approximately three times the length of time usually given | 
to regular reed wire. 
_ There is, however, absolutely no extra charge for this special finish as we 
invoice Rayon reeds at our regular standard prices. 
STEEL HEDDLE TURING CO. | 
MANUFACTU — 
MAIN PLANT New England Office: 
21st and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 634 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
SOUTHERN PLANT 
Steel Heddle Bldg., 621-635 E. Mcbee Ave., Foreign Offices: i 
Greenville, S. C. Hampton Smith, Manager. Huddersfield, England—Shanghai, China. } 
, THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE 
“Duplex” Loom Harness (complete with Heddles—Harness Frames—Selvage Harness i 
Frames and Heddles fully assembled). —Leno Doups—Jacquard Heddles—Lingoes— it 
Drop Wires (with Nickel Plated, Copper Improved Loom Reeds—Leno Reeds—Lease ‘| 
Plated or Plain Finished). Reeds—Beamer Hecks—Combs. : 


| 
; 
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1911 


Lowell Cotton Mills 
Peerless Mfg. Co. 


Jennings Cotton Mills 
National Cotton Mills 
Dresden Cotton Mills 
Lumberton Cotton Mills 


Maiden Cotton Mills 
Frovidence Cotton Mills 
Union Cotton Mills 


Manchester Cotton Mill 


Marion Mfg. Co 


Mariposa Cotton Mills 


Capitola Mfg. Co. 


Avalon Mills 
Mayo Mills 


McAden Mills 


Everett Cotton Mills 
Icemorlee Cot. Mills Co. 
Monroe Cotton Mills 


Dixie Cotton Mill Co. 
Mooresville Cot. Mills 


Cotton Mills 


Alpine 


Laurel Bluff Cot. Mills 
Hazlehurst Cot. Mill Co. 


Albion Cotton Mills Co. 
Mt. Holly Cot. Mills Co. 
Nims Mfg. Co. 
Woodlawn Mfe. Co. 
Tuckaseége Mfe. Co. 


Armon Mfg. Co. 


Kindley, W. R., Cot. Mills 
Tuscarora Cotton Mills 


Neuse River Mills 


Catawba Cotton Mill 
Clyde Cotton Mills 
Newton Cotton Mills 


Norwood Mfg. Co. 


Oxford Cotton Mills 


Gwyn-Harper Mfg. Co. 
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1926 
Lowell 
Spindles Looms 
Lowell Cotton Mills —.... 
Peerless Mfg. Co. 
Art Cloth Mills, Inc. 
Lumberton 
Jennings Cotton Mills . 
11.760 National Cotton Mills 
10.000 Mansfield Millis, Inc. 
Maiden 
Carolina Cotton Mills 
James Cotton Mills 
Liberty Spinning Co. —.. 
Manchester 
Marion 
10,240 2u4 Marion Mfg. Co. ee 
Clinchfield Suite. 
Cross Cotton Mills Co. _.. 
Mariposa 
Marshall 
Capitola Mfg. Co. —...... 
Marshville 
Marshville Mfg. Co. 
Mayodan 
Washington Mills Co. 
McAdenville 
28,000 350 
Mebane 
Durham Hosiery Mills 
(Nos. 8 and 15) —...-.- 
Monroe 
Icemorlee Cot. Mills, Inc. 
8,992 194 Mill) MESES 
Monroe Mills Co. 
Mooresville 
27.500 1,024 Mooresville Cot. Mills... 
Morganton 
30.468 cual Alpine Cotton Mills __.. 
Mortimer 
United Mills Co. 
Mount Airy 
1,440 Laurel Bluff Cot. Mill... 
Mount Holly 
Amer. Yarn & 
Co. 
Globe Yarn Mill, Inc... 
Tuckaseegee Spin. Co._ 
Mountain Island 
Mount Pleasant 
Kindley Cotton Mills 
Tuscarora Cotton Mills __ 
Neuse 
8,000 282 Neuse Mfg. Co. 
Newton 
Catawha Cotton Mills ___. 
City Cotton Mills _...... 
Fibre Mfe. Co. 


Mecklenbure Mfg. Co._. 
Warlick Mfg. Co. 


North Wilkesboro 
Grier Cot. Mills, Inc.__.. 


Norwood 
Norwood Mfg. Co. 
Oakboro 
Oakboro Cot. Mills Co.__. 
Oxford 
6,120 Oxford Cotton Mills 
Patterson 
1,800 40 Watts Cotton Mill Co.___. 


~ 
Sa 


6,200 


6,120 


4,248 


Spindles Looms 


350 


216 


100 


1911 


Chadwick-Hoskins No. 5 


Raeford Power Mfg. 


Caraleigh Mills Co. . 
Pilot Cotton Mills Co... 


Raleigh Cotton Millis 


Columbia Mfg. Co. 


Naomi Falls Mfg. Co. 


Randleman Mfg. Co. 


Spencer Mtn. Mills 


Edna Cotton Mills 


Rhodhiss Mfg. Co. 


Patterson Mills Co. 
Roanoke 
Rosemary Mfg. Co. 


Entwistle Mfe. Co. 
Great Falls Mfg. Co. 


Hannah Pickett ‘Mills. 


Midway Mills 
Ledbetter Mig. Co. 
Pee Dee Mfg. Co. 
Roberdel Mfg. Co. 
Steele’s Millis —__. 


Barringer Mfg. Co. 


Ce... 


Millis Co. ___. 


Rocky Mount Mills _...__. 


Little River Mfg. Co 


Roxboro Cotton Mills 


Cleghorn Mills Co. 


Kesler Co. 
Grace Mills 


Salisbury Cotton Mills ____ 


Vance Cotton Mills 


Sanford Cotton Mills 


Saxapahaw Cotton Mills__ 


Ethel Cotton Mills . 
Lizzie 
Selma Cotton Mills 


Cotton Mills __. 


Pineville 
13,500 380 Chadwick- Mostine Co. 
Raeford 
Raeford Cotton Mills 
Ragan 
Ragan Spinning Co. ~~. 
Raleigh 
11,232 436 Caraleigh Mills Co. 
10.752 425 Raleigh Cotton Mills _.-. 
15,000 .... Consolidated Tex. Corp... 
Rameseur 
11,072 340 Columbia Mfg. Co. 
Randieman 
6.416 300 Deep River Mills, Inc.. 
10.000 18 
Ranlo 
5,368 50 Priscilla Spinning Co... 
Ranlo Mfg. Co. 
Rex Spinning Co. 
A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co... 
Spencer Mtn. Millis 
Red Springs 
Red Springs Cot. Mills... 
Reidsville 
25,300 552 Edna Cotton Mills __..._. 
Rhodhiss 
15,000 460 Rhodhiss Mfg. Co. 
Roanoke Rapids 
19.200 750 Patterson Mills Co. 
24.096 802 Roanoke Mills Co. __. 
21,216 586 Rosemary Mfg. Co. . 


2,700 


18,380 


6,240 


26,000 


21.500 
10,000 


11,940 
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aw Creek 


Kendall Mills, Inc. 


(Thrift Mill) 


Roaring River 


Yadkin Cotton Mills 


Rockingham 

509 Entwistle Mfg. Co. _..._. 
239 Great Falls Mfg. Co... 
400 Hannah Pickett Mills . 
300 Midway Millis . 

Ledbetter Co. 

Pee Dee Mfg. Co. 

725 Roberdel Mfg. Co. 

600 Steele’s Mills 

Leak Mfg. Co. ___. 

Rockwell 


Barringer Mfg. Co. 


Rocky Mount 


Rocky Mount Mills . 


Ronda Cotton Mills, Inc... 


Rougemont 


Laura Cotton Mills 


Roxboro 


Roxboro Cotton Mills 
A. T. Baker & Co., 
Somerset Mills 


Rutherfordton 


Salisbury 
306 Diamond Cotton Mills... 
40 Kesler Mfg. Co.. 
590 Salisbury Cotton Mills _.. 
Vance Cotton Mills ....._. 
Klumac Cotton Mills ___. 
Marsh Cotton Mills ...... 
Rowan Cot. Mills Co... 
Sanford 
580 Sanford Cotton Mills 
Saxapahaw 
2°0 Saxapahaw Cotton Mills_. 
Selma 


Eastern Mfg 
Mobile Cot. 
Plant) 


The Cleghorn Mills 
Grace Cotton Mill Co. 


Mills (Selma 


30,240 


20 
10,752 


11,280 


9,484 


35,000 


5,472 


4,276 
12,136 
15,744 


8,200 


Spindles Looms 


676 


311 


520 
“609 


300 


“158 
175 


540 


430 


| 
1926 
Looms 
23.500 
600 
16.900 12.091 | | 
15.600 
700 600 
| 10.4.0 
12.000 
784 
35.840 880 
12 500 
906 22.000 878 
15.000 
sos 
20.480 
26 O00 
2,780 4 7,208 
20.000 
10,080 
28 OOD 1 O00 
47.552 1 272 
12.500 194 ~ 
5 000 
4.200 
57.500 1.820 
20.000 45.120 1 O00 
10.480 10.080 25% 
16.000 81 728 1 808 
ee 10,440 10.000 10,112 300 
2.736 000 
15.456 18,752 852 
16.500 8° 1 150 
6,300 28,296 39.424 866 
15.000 400 
som 
3,000 
7,500 
5.040 Ronda 
8 064 
? 
nc. 60 
40 
000 6,048 
1.600 
16.620 300 7.396 
33.856 652 
6.000 
7,000 114 
112 
30.000 
8,200 
18,600 
10.560 
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1911 


Belmont Cotton Mill Co. 
Lily Mill & Power Co.___. 
Shelby Cotton Mills . 
Ella Mfg. Co. 


Hadley Peoples Mfg. Co.. 


Ivanhoe Mfg. Co. 
Smithfield Cotton Mills. 


Lincoln Cotton Millis —_... 


Leaksville Cotton Mill 
Lily Millis 
Morehead Cot. Mill Co.._. 


Nantucket Millis .. 
Rhode Island Co. 4a 
Spray Cotton Mills 


Stanley Mfg. Co. 


Bloomfield Mfg. Co. 
Paola Cotton Mills a 
Statesville Cotton Mills__. 


Stony Point Mfg. Co. ~~. 


Buffalo Mfg. Co. 


Virginia Cotton Mills____- 


Fountain Cotton Mills... 
Tarboro Cotton 


Taylorsville Cot. Mill 
Alspaugh Cotton Mills___- 


Amazon Cotton Mills 
Jewel Cotton Mills 


Smitherman Cotton Mills__ 
Capelsie Cotton Mills - 


Tucker & Carter Rope Co. 


Turnersburg Cotton Mills 


Green River Mfg. Co. 


Vass Cotton Mill 


1926 
Shelby 


Spindles Looms 


8, 356 


6,656 


24,240 


4,160 


10, 500 


4,032 


6.000 
6,048 


5,824 
5,000 


8,000 


1,600 


7,300 


4,300 


ae, Belmont Cotton Mills 
Lesion Lily Mill & Power Co. 
250 Shelby Cotton Mills 
126 Consolidated Tex. Corp. 
Cleveland Cloth 
Dover Mill Co. : 
Eastside Mfe. Co. 
Ora Cotton Mills 
Siler City 
EEA Hadley Peoples Mfg. Co. 
Smithfield 
Ivanhoe Mfg. Co. 
Southside 
Lincoln Cotton Mills 
Spindale 
The Spen- er “Mills Co. 
The Spindale Mills Co... 
Stonecutter Mills, Inc.. 
Spray 
632 Carolina Cot. & Woolen 
276 
Leaksville ‘Cotton Mill 
940 Morehead Cot. Mills Co. 
120 Spray Cotton Mills ._. 
Stanley 
Lola Gingham Mill 
Statesville 
Bloomfield Mfg. Co. 
Paola Cotton Mills. Inc... 
180 Statesville Cot. Mills___- 
Stony Point 
sibiaiheais Rocky Face Spinning Co. 
Watts Spinning Co. 
St. Pauls 
Ernaldson Cot. Mills Co. 
Cot. Mill Co. 
St. Pauls Cot. Mill Co... 
Stubbs 
Swannanoa 
Beacon Mfg. Co. .......-. 
Swepsonville 
400 Virginia Cotton Mills  _. 
Tarboro 
Fountain Cotton Mills _.. 
Hart Cotton Mills ___. 
Taylorsville 
oe Taylorsville Cot. Mill Co. 
56 Liledoun Mfg. Co. ray 
Miller Mfg. Co. 
N. State Cot. Mill Co.. 
Thomasville 
ae Amazon Cotton Mills 
rie) Jewel Cotton Mills __. 
Troutman 
Hall-Kale Mfg. Co. 
Troy 
216 Smitherman Cotton Mills 
Rhyne-Anderson Mills Co. 
Capel Ruse Min .......... 
Tryon 
Appalachian Weavers __. 
Tuckertown 
Mecklenburg Mfg. Co.___. 
Turnersburg 
diiiiasie Laura Ellen Watts Cot. 
Tuxedo 
Green River Mfg. Co.___. 
Valdese 
Valdese Mfg. Co. 
Waldensian Weavers, Inc. 
Vase 
Vass Cotton Mill Co.___. 
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1911 
Spindles Looms 
4.850 __._ Wadesboro Cot. Mills Co. 
6,784 
20,832 509 
11,328 253 
ai 150 
11,500 264 Royall Cotton Mills_. 
11,776 308 
6,000 214 
Peck Mfg. Co. 
9,796 
Rodman-Heath Cot. Mills. 
12,300 
Shaw Cotton Mills _.. 
Weldon Cotton Mfg. Co.. 
6,656 
Whitley Mfg. Co. 
44 
8.770 150 
10,488 
504 
49.562 1,652 Beliwill Cotton Mills__. 
5,824 624 Delgado Mills __. 
13.440 
25,968 
Wilson Cotton Mills _. 
350 
9,000 ---- Arista Mills Co. 
Inverness Mills Co. 
6,072 
8.000 
5 040 
18,960 Pioneer Cotton Mills 
3,600 
200 
14,272 504 
Abbeville Cotton 
13,000 336 
18,000 224 Anderson Cotton Mill 
Brogon Mills 
Conneross Yarn Mill ___. 
7,200 Orr Cotton Mills 
5,760 Riverside Mfg.. Co. 
7,200 Townsend, H. C., Cot. “Mill 
5,040 Toxaway Millis 
Cox Mfg. Co. ee 
19,872 
12,4 
Areadia Mills 
7,128 
Arkwright Mills 
12,480 400 
7 
Pendleton Mfg. Co. 
10,000 
Bamberg Cotton Mills Co. 
1,600  Midd@lebure Millis 
14,000 
200 


1926 


Wadesboro 


Spindles Looms 


13,136 


16,000 


5,000 


6,256 


7,168 
3,000 


2,780 


5.824 
10,304 


6, 234 


16.000 
7,680 


8,320 


6,000 


Wadesboro Cot. 
Wade Mfg. Co. 


Mill Co. 


Wake Forest 
186 Royal Cotton Mills 


Warrenton 
Peck Mfg. Co. 
Waxhaw 


Rodman-Heath Cot. Mill 


Weldon 


Audrey 
Co. nec 
We sldon ot. Mfg. Co. 


Spinnings 


Wendell 
W hitnel 


Nelson Cotton Mill Co. 
Whitnel Cotton Mill Co. 


Wilmington 


290 Bellwill Cotton Mills 
421 Delgado Mills 


Wilson 
wie Wilson Cotton Mills 
Winston-Salem 


368 Arista Mills Co 
200 Inverness Mills Co. 


Worth 


Hardin 
Worthville 


Mfg. Co. 


304 Leweard Mills 
Tota 


6,000 


3,386,548 59,433 


OKLAHOMA 
Guthrie 
Pioneer Mills 


Sand Springs 
C. R. Miller Mfg. Co. of 
Okla. 


28,900 


71,864 
27,780 


2,500 


10,752 


9,728 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Abbeville 
940 Abbeville Cotton Mills 
Anderson 
1,864 Anderson Cotton Mills 
864 Appleton Mfg. Co. 
Conneross Yarn Mills 
672 Gluck Mills 
1,504 Orr Cotton Mills 
Riverside Mfze. Co. 
rey Townsend, H. C., Cotton 
484 Mill 
400 Toxaway Mills 
Equinox Mills 
Lad-Lassie Mills 
Arcadia 
600 Arcadia Mills 
Arkwright 
604 Arkwright Mills 
Arlington 
534 Victor-Monaghan Co. 
(Apl. Plant) 
Autun 
Pendleton Mfg. Co. 
Bamberg 
324 Santee Mills 
Batesubrg 
310 Martel Mills, Inc._____. 
Batesville 
Jenkins Mill 
Bath 
802 The Aiken Mills . 
Belton 
1,300 Belton Mills 
16 Blair Mills 


Mills 


Spindles Looms 


14,016 
13,608 400 
16,000 186 
5,760 
6,256 
10.000 
5,000 
6.048 
6,000 
24.032 900 
6,240 
18.960 446 
7.680 220 
8,000 
10 288 

6,106,779 90,617 
5.712 104 
25.200 404 
39,912 508 
29,696 1,046 
72,9389 1,920 
30.468 902 
36.160 616 
62.272 1,504 
26,320 
3,840 
30,384 788 
17.544 408 
300 
44,128 1,162 
20, 256 G04 
19,712 500 
3,100 28 
14,848 400 
10,624 320 

32,832 784 

63,0386 1,400 
5.008 92 


2 


63 
O00 
15 000 
5.120 
10 Hon 
5 824 
3.600 
12.750 
11.700 
| | 
| 
5 376 
| 
6,524 | 
13,000 
1.2 
32.0 
760 5? 
2.600 20,2 
17.1 
25 0 
oF 
j 25.2 
20,2 
20,0 
27,5 
57,0 


64 
1911 


Marlboro Cotton Mills 


Whitaker Cotton Mills 


Union-Buffalo Mills Co. 


Calhoun Mills 


Hermitage Cotton Mills... 
Pine Creek Mfg. Co. 


Norris: Cotton Mills Co. 
Issaqueena Mills 


Royal Bag & Yarn Mfg. 
Co. 


Cherokee Falls Mfg. Co. 


Eureka Cotton Mills 
Springstein Mills 
Wylie Mills 


Seminole Mfg. Co.. 
Clifton Mfg. Co. 


Clinton Cotton Millis 
Lydia Cotton Mills 


Octoraro Mills Co. 


Clover Cotton Mfg. Co.. 


Glencoe Cotton Mills 
Mt. Vernon 
Cotton Duck Co. 
Palmetto Cotton Mill 
(C‘apital City Mills 
Granby Cotton Mills 
Olympia Cotton Mills_. 
Richlands Cotton Mills 


Cowpens Mfg. Co.. 


Darlington Mfg. Co. 


Dillon Mills 


Alice Mills 
Easley Cotton Mills 


Glenwood Cotton Mills ‘Se 


Beaver Dam Mills 


Enoree Mfg. Co. 


Fairmont Mfg. Co. 


Woodberry 
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Spindles Looms 


15,000 


5,000 


63,000 


Bennettsville 
Marlboro Cotton Mills 
Blacksburg 


Broad River Mill 
Blacksburg Spinning Mills 


Bowling Green 


Bowling Green Spinning 


Buffalo 
2,000 Buffalo Mill 


Calhoun Falls 


25,600 


16,224 
18,816 


18,288 


25,680 


12,500 


25,600 


20,000 


$6,800 


61,696 
19,736 


4,500 


20,000 


5,000 


32,000 
9,688 
15,000 
57,000 
100,000 
26,000 


17,000 


51,392 


26,904 


20,480 
37,744 
22,336 


10,120 


36,000 


12,400 


600 Calhoun Mills 
Camden 
390 Hermitage Cotton Mills 
492 Kendall Mills, Inc. 
(Wateree Mills) 

Carhartt 

Red River Cotton Mill 
Cateechee 
452 Norris Cotton Mills Co.. 
Central 
700 Issaqueena Mills 
Charleston 

Williamson Mills Co.. 


Cheraw 


Cheraw Cot. Mills, Inc. 
River Hill Spinning Co. 


Cherokee Falls 


580 Henrietta Mills 
Chesnee 

Chesnee Mills 
Chester 


500 Eureka Cotton Mills 
992 Springstein Mills 
Aragon-Baldwin Cotton 
Mills 
Clearwater 
512 The Seminole Mills 
Clifton 
2,660 Clifton Mfg. Co. 
Clinton 
1,43¢ Clinton Cotton Mills 
500 Lydia Cotton Mills 
Clio 


Clover 
Clover Mills Co. 

Hampshire Spinning Co. 
Hawthorne Spinning Mills 


Columbia 


Glencoe Cotton Mills 
Columbia Mills Co. 


456 Martel Mills, Inc. (Pal- 
298 metto Mill) 
412 Pacific Mills (Hampton 
1,549 Dept.) 

2,400 

700 

Cowpens 


408 Cowpens Mills 
Moore Mills . 
Darlington 
1,465 Darlington Mfg. Co. 
Dillon 
Carolina Textile Corp... 
Easley 
480 Alice Mfg. Co. 
1,020 Easley Cotton Mills 


562 Glenwood 
Edgefield 
322 Kendall 


Cotton Mills 


Mills, Ine. 
Enoree 


932 Enoree Mills 


Fairmont 


300 Fairmont Mfg. Co. 


15,000 


14,304 
000 


5,040 
62,880 


40,960 


16,640 
18,816 


8,340 
19,968 
25,680 


12,852 


9.400 


1,306 


30,672 


20,160 


25,752 
14,560 


31,488 


23,104 


56, 800 


69,856 
30,992 


Spindles Looms 


206 


440 


630 


246 


440 


600 
570 


876 


008 


2,660 


1,570 
602 


344 


Cohannet Mills 


Fork Shoals Cotton Mill 


1911 


Fort Mill Mfg. Co. 


Woodside Cot. 


Mills Co. 


Gaffney Mfg. Co. 


zlobe Mfg. Co. 
lHiamrick 
Irene Mills 

Limestone Mill 


S 


Converse, D. E. Co.. 


Banna Mfg. Co. 


Graniteville Mf 


g. 


Co. 


Republic Cotton Mills 


American Spinning Co. 


Frandon Mills 


Camperdown Mills 


l’oe, F. W. Mf 
Conestee Mills 


g. 


Co. 


Vardry Cotton Mills 


W side 
Carolina Mills 

Mills Mfg. Co. 
Monaghan Mill 


Cot. 


Mills Co. 


Westervelt Mills _. 


Greenwood Cotton Mills 


Grendel Millis 


Panola Cotton Mills . 


Franklin Mills 
Greer Mfe. Co. 


Victor Mfg. Co. 


Dillon Mills 


Hartsville Cotton Mill 


Chiquola Mfg. 
Inman Millis 


Jackson Mills 


Jonesville Mfg. 


Lancaster 


Manetta Mills 


Co. 


C 


Cotton 


Q. 


Langley Mfg. Co. 


Laurens 
Watts Mill 


Cotton 


Mills... - 


Mills 


5,248 


20,000 


15,000 


63,184 


37,392 


10,128 


32,000 
43.896 
10,000 


10,000 
10,240 
59,136 


11,416 


36,000 


41,280 


33,024 


21,504 


15,000 


74,184 


17,000 


45,000 


44-832 
43,200 


Spindles Looms 
9,000 _. Franklin Process Spinning 
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Fingerville 


Mill, Inc. 


Fork Shoals 


Virginia Mfe. Co. we 


Fort Mill 
913 Fort Mill Mfg. Co. 


Fountain tnn 


400 Woodside Cot. Mill Co.. 
Gaffney 
1,566 Gaffney Mfg. Co. 


82 Globe Mfg. Co. 

624 Hamrick Mills 

100 Irene Mills 

650 Limestone Mills 
Derry Damask Mill 


Muserove Cotton Mills 


Alma Mills 


Glendale 
1,068 
Goldville 

250 Joanna Cotton Mills 
Graniteville 
1,302 
Great Falls 


jraniteville Co. 


659 Republic Cotton Mills 
Greenville 


1,056 American Spinning Co. 


2,004 Brandon Mills 

512 Camperdown Millis 

1,700 Poe, F. V Mfg. Co... 

371 Conestee Mills 

Vardry Mills 

2.024 Woodside Cot. Mills Co. 

396 Poinsett Mills 

816 Mills Mill 

1,400 Dunean Mills 

1,300 Judson Mills 
Lullwater Mfg. Co. 
Mojoto Mills 
Piedmont Plush Mills 
Southern Weaving Co. 
Victor-Monaghan Co. 

Greenwood 


756 Greenwood Cotton Mills 
1,024 Grendel Mills 
250 Panola Cotton Mills 


Greer 
285 Franklin Mills 

280 Victor-Monaghan Co. 
1,511 


Hamer 


Carolina Tex. Corp., Mill 


No. 
Hartsville 
900 Hartsville Cotton Mills 
Honea Path 
1,000 Chiquola Mfg. Co. 
Inman 
$40 Inman Mills 
Iva 
640 Jackson Mills 
Jonesville 
406 Wallace Mfg. Co. 
Kershaw 
Kershaw Cotton Mills 
Lancaster 
1578 Lancaster Cotton Mills 
Lando 
292 Manetta Mills 
Landrum 


Blue Ridge Mills 


Shamrock Damask ‘Mills. 


Langley 


1,300 The Langley Mills 


Laurens 


1,184 


Laurens Cotton Mills 
1,120 


Watts Mills 
Palmetto Mfe. Co. 


(Continued on Page 108) 


The D. E. Converse Co.. 


Greer and Victor (Plits.) 


11,500 
5,248 
42,000 


16,832 


15,196 
20.240 


37,988 


26,320 


“624 
60,032 


56,496 
75,126 
17,472 


11,120 
84,736 


13,464 
38,280 
41,280 
40,096 
27,776 
15,980 


24,320 


139,608 


22,000 


46,720 


44,832 
43,200 


Spindles Looms 


458 


950 


702 


850 
1,000 
1,000 


721 


1,184 
9 


*) 


1926 
1926 
7.696 134 
40) 
380 
140 
= 
| of 
j ity HiZ 
2.040 20,292 559 
4 AL | 2°0 
14,000 21.746 iat 
50,000 52,864 2,200 
wt 
1,284 
1,702 
400 
— 
OOO 
| 
13,696 112 
29 048 200 | | J 
424 
17,400 (72 
600 
51,392 1,224 
| | 3,266 
26,904 
362 
38,400 948 
$1,744 1,020 
15,976 1,160 60 
| 
S36 
50 
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Fifteen Years’ Review 
(Continued from Page 21) 


The radical press raved and 
ranted and I came in for my share 
of the abuse, but the old maid in- 
spectors had to pack their trunks 
and leave and the textile industry 
was freed of Federal domination. 

Letters and telegrams of congrat- 
ulation flooded us and many mill 
men thought the fight was over, 
but we knew better, and very 
quickly another law was introduced 
which sought to tax out of exist- 
ence all articles not made under 
child labor conditions specified by 
the Government. 

An effort was also made to get the 
War Labor Policies Board to pul 
the provisions of the Keating-Owen 
Law into all Government contracts 
but I managed to defeat that move- 
ment. 

The war was at its height during 
the summer and I was called to 
Washington repeatedly to advise 
and assist the War Department in 
obtaining the necessary supplies of 
cotton goods. 

I was offered a responsible posi- 
tion in Washington, but convinced 
them that I could be of more service 
by keeping my hand upon the labor 
situation in the South and thereby 
keeping the production of army 
cotton goods upon a high scale. 

Finding our two rooms in the 
Realty Building inadequate for our 
requirements, we arranged to have 
a two-story building 30x16 erected 
for us at 41 South Church street 
and moved to our new quarters on 
November 7, 1918, this being the 
third time we had moved into larger 
quarters. 

With the Federal Child Labor 
Law declared unconstitutional, the 
parasites began another’ campaign 
of abuse against the cotton mills of 
the South, and in order to counter- 
act same we began the preparation 
of our second “Health and Happi- 
ness Number,” a beautiful edition 
of more than 300 pages, which was 
issued in December, 1918, and very 
widely distributed. 

As soon as Congress met, the new 
movement for a Federal Child La- 
bor Law came with the attachment 
of a rider to the Revenue Bill, 
placing a prohibition tax upon goods 
made with children employed con- 
trary to provisions which were 
identical with those of the former 
Child Labor Law. 

We realized that Congress was 
angry with the Supreme Court and 
was going to pass the second Child 
Labor Law as a matter of spite. We 
also realized that as it was attached 
to the Revenue Law, which had to 
be enacted before March, there was 
little opportunity to delay its pas- 
sage. 

Just for spite, however, we had 
an amendment drawn placing the 
enforcement of the new law under 
a special bureau in the Treasury 
Department. 

We managed to get this adopted 
and Miss Grace Abbott and her 
Children’s Bureau, cohorts were not 
able to*get their claws upon any of 
the funds appropriated for the en- 
forcement of the law. 

I got as much pleasure from leav- 
ing Miss Abbott and her parasites 
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out in the cold as they did from the 
passoge of the law,.gnd I was con- 
fident that the law would be de- 
clared unconstitu‘ional. 

Just as soon as it passed, I em- 
ployed all the lawyers that had been 
employed in testing the former law 
and on March 1, 1919, we held a 
conference in New York to deter- 
mine the method of testing the con- 
stitutionahty. 

We returned to Charlotte and 
prepared the test case under which 
Eugene T. Johnston applied to the 
Federal Court for an injunction to 
prevent the Atherton Mills from 
refusing to employ his son, John W. 
Johnston, 15% years old, for more 
than 8 hours per day, thereby re- 
ducing his earning capacity, and the 
hearing was held before Judge Boyd 
in Greensboro on May 2, 1919. 

Judge Boyd declared this law un- 
constitutional and again the anvil 
chorus broke loose and I received 
my share of the abuse. 

The case was, of course, appealed 
to the United States Supreme Court 
where there was great delay in be- 
ing heard, but I was not lonesome, 
for union labor troubles had begun 
in the Charlotte section, and real- 
izing that it was a major effort to 
establish unionism in our mills, I 
entered into the fight. 


A manufacturer had acted un- 
fairly in reducing wages while his 
mill was on short time, an action 
that he later regretted as much as 
anyone, but it had started the fires 
of hatred and the agitators, includ- 
ing Dean, McMahon, Kelleher and 
others, flocked to Charlotte and 
joined forces with several young 
attorneys who thought they could 
make political capital out of the 
movement. 


Following a radical speech by one 
of the attorneys at Albemarle a man 
was killed and when the operatives 
were held for his murder we de- 
clared that the attorney was the 
real culprit. 


That statement resulted in a writ- 
ten demand for an apology being 
brought to me by two union mem- 
bers and when I refused to apolo- 
gize I was threatened with suit 
for damages. 

Then a letter with skull and cross 
bones and signed “The Red Dagger 
Club” was found under my office 
door. It said that they were going 
to get me and I received several 
phone messages to the same effect. 

After a rather strenuous summer 
the climax came when the textile 
unions tried to take part in a street 
car strike and five of them were 
killed by the Charlotte police at the 
car barn. 

Unionism quieted down after that 
but broke out again during the 
spring and the summer of 1921. 

On December 8th the United 
States Supreme Court heard the 
child labor case, our side being ar- 
gued by -W. M. Hendren, of Win- 
ston-Salem, with a brief that had 
been prepared by all of our attor- 
neys after numerous conferences 
and discussions. It was many 
months after that before the court 
rendered its decision. 


On December 25th we issued our 
third Health and Happiness Number, 
which was sent to all the public 
libraries in the United States, and 


we believe that it did much to teach 
people that cotton mill conditions 
were better than they had been 
represented. 

The latter portion of 1919 and the 
early months of 1920 were the 
greatest boom period in the history 
of the cotton manufacturing indus- 
try. 

Prices and profits climbed higher 
and higher and the higher they 
went the more business. there 
seemed to be in sight. 

At first, I gave editorial warnings 
but was finally swept off my feet 
and began to believe that the boom 
would last for several years. 

I had an intimate knowledge of 
the mills, and as there were men 
anxious to buy at almost any price, 
I began to secure options and to sell 
mills, and while it lasted, it was a 
profitable business for me. 

In March the Federal Reserve 
Bank which had allowed inflation to 
run wild suddenly applied the 
brakes and the collapse began. 

If our mills had had the good 
sense to cease operations at once, or 
if we had had the wisdom to urge 
them to do so, millions of profits 
might have been saved. 

The mills kept on running after 
orders ran out or were cancelled 
and made such an enormous stock 
of goods and yarns that it required 
four years to get rid of them, which 
meant four years of adversity. 

To make matters worse, someone 
started a “wear overalls” movement 
and that developed into a buyers’ 
strike and the buying of cotton 
goods of all kinds decreased. 


It was not until August, 1920, 
however, that we realized the se- 
riousness of the situation, but from 
that time we urged curtailment by 
the mills upon an extensive scale. 

Contrary ‘fo general expectation, 
the United States Supreme Court 
did not render the Federal Child 
Labor Law decision before they ad- 
journed in June, 1920, and during 
the summer I realized the startling 
fact that the 15-year-old Johnston 
boy who had applied for the injunc- 
tion would be sixteen before the 
court met in October, and if any- 
body discovered that fact the case 
would be thrown out without a de- 
cis on. 

I held a conference of my attor- 
neys and decided to start another 
test case at once. 


The law provided that if a child 
worked in a mill for even one day 
contrary to i's regulations, the 
company should pay a fine of 10 per 
cent of its entire year’s profits. 

We desired to find some mill that 
had been fined and to make a test 
case by having them refuse to pay. 

Much to my surprise I found that 
most every mill that had been as- 
sessed had paid. I finally found 
that the Drexel Furniture Company 
had not paid a fine of $6,300 and 
arranged for them to refuse to pay. 

The Drexel Company case was 
pushed through the lower courts 
and an agreement made to consoli- 
date it with the Johnston case and 
we were safe. 

In April, 1921, we received inside 
information that the United Textile 
Workers of America were preparing 
for a big drive for the unionization 
of the cotton mills of the South. 

Their —piens--eontemplated drives 
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at Columbus, Ga., Knoxville, Tenn., 
and at Charlotte, N. C., with special 
pressure at Charlotte. 

It was planned to send Sarah Con- 
boy to Charlotte, but the death of 
John Golden made it necessary for 
her to stay in New York and Thos. 
McMahon was sent in her place, for 
which I was very thankful. 

We also learned upon absolutely 
reliable authority that two New 
England cotton manufacturers had 
contributed to the fund to be ex- 
pended in unionizing the South and 
we so stated. 

Our statement created a sensation 
and almost every manufacturer in 
New England came out with denials. 

The man who had given the in- 
formation was doing business with 
New England mills and rushed to us 
with the plea that if we mentioned 
his name it would seriously injure 
his business. 

Although we knew positively that 
the money had been contributed by 
two individuals, we were forced to 
remain silent while many intimated 
that we had no basis for our state- 
ment. We had not at any time sug- 
gested that the cotton manufactur- 
ers of New England had as a whole 
contributed to the unionizing fund 
or had approved of such action, but 
our statement that two had contrib- 
uted was absolutely true. 

Realizing that we must have in- 
side information in order to break 
the hold of the Northern agitators 
that were defermined to establish a 
foothold at Charlotte, we arranged 
to put a man on the inside of the 
union circles who could keep us 
informed. 


We never saw the man and knew 
him only as “Operative No. 23,” but 
during the following’ strenuous 
month were in daily contact with 
him by mail and phone and knew 
better than the strikers what was 
going on in union circles, especially 
the manner in which the strike 
leaders were appropriating the 
union dues and collections while 
stalling the strikers about the 86 
per week which they were entitled 
to receive while on the strike. 

We felt that no greater calamity 
could befall the cotton mill opera- 
tives of the South than to have 
them yield to the domination of 
McMahon, Conboy & Dean, and that 
in order to fight intelligently we 
mus‘ have true information relative 
to their operations. 

At the beginning of the strike, the 
public being misinformed, sided to 
a large extent with the strikers and 
we felt that it was necessary that 
the public should be correctly in- 
formed. 

We therefore purchased space in 
the daily newspapers of Charlotte 
and with full page and half page 
advertisements laid the facts before 
the people of our section with the 
result that public sentiment turned 
against the efforts of the agitators 
to establish unionism. 

The union leaders stirred up, 
among the strikers, a very bitter 
feeling against me and I was threat- 
ened through letters and phone 
calls and the police became so 
alarmed that they placed a guard 
at my home every night for quitte 
a period. 

The strikers watched my office 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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Fifteen Years’ Review 

E present this Fifteenth Anni- 

versary Number to the textile 
industry of the South with complete 
comparisons of spindles, looms and 
knitting machines in 1911 and in 
1926. 

On account of the recent illness of 
Mr. Clark, an attack of flu from 
which he has now recovered, we 
had to curtail our comparisons to 
some extent, but expect to make 
such comparisons in early issues. 

From the statistics given it will be 
easy to determine the relative size 
of any individual mill in 1911 and 
1926, or the textile growth of any 
town or State during that period. 


Undoubtedly a few errors have 
been made but the lis's were made 
from the Blue Book of 1911 and 
Clark's Directory of Southern Tex- 
tile Mills, January 1, 1926. 

We believe that it is time for the 
textile industry to take stock of its 
growth and this issue draws the 
picture for them. 


In later issues we will compare the 
growth, of the number of spindles 
and looms, on sheeting and print 
cloth, ducks, tire fabrics, colored 
goods, carded yarns and combed 
yarns, and we believe that there 
will be some interesting revelations. 


Our Annual Review 


HIS issue contains our Annual Re- 
view statistics, including Clark's 
Annual Spindle Increase List, and 
we were very much surprised to 
find that the number installed were 
530,396, or in excess of the 1924 in- 
crease. 
Included in the increase are many 
spindles moved from New England, 


and while these increase the South- 
ern spindleage they do not increase 
the total for the United States. 


The record of Southern spindle 
increases for recent years has been: 


191? 803,882 
1913 435,300 
1914 329,410 
/ 1945 340.886 
4916 619,682 
1917 546,168 
{918 319.546 
1919 425 844 
1920 663,446. 
1924 298,328 
285,868 
1923 730,812 
1924 400,848 


The spindles installed during 1925 
hy States were as follows: 


Alabama 85.774 
Arkansas 10,000 
Georgia 88,692 
North Carolina 114,110 
South Carolina 111,032 
Tennessee .. 103,052 
Texas 17,336 
Virginia 4,000 
Total Spindles Installed in 


Knitting machines installed in 
1925, arranged by States, were as 
follows: 


Georgia 513 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 48 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 363 
Tennessee 1,323 
Texas | 75 
Virginia 


Total Knitting Machines In- 


Conditions recently have not been 
such as to encourage the building of 
new mills and additions, but our 
reports show that new mills and 
additions planned January 1, 1926, 
which will contain 280,988 spindles 
which were divided among the 
States as follows: 


Alabama 38,50uU 
Georgia 100,000 
North Carolina 117,968 
South Carolina 2.520 
Tennessee 12.000 
Texas 10,00u 
Total Spindles to be Install- 
ed in 1926 280,988 


‘ Of more than passing interest is 
our list of small specialty weaving 
plants that have recently been es- 
tablished in the South and we pre- 
dict that our growth in such mills 
will he very rapid in the future. 

Neither our spindle increase list 
or our spindles-to-be-installed list 
includes machinery ordered for re- 
placements of old machinery, which 
has been of good volume and will 
probably be greater this year. 

The South is certainly not going 
to make the New England mistake 
of trying to keep on using old ma- 
chinery after it becomes antiquated 
and inefficient. 


Commissioner of Labor Says 
Southern Wages 
Proportionate 


EXTILE workers in North Caro- 
lina, ON an average, receive as 
much for their work as do the tex- 
tile workers in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, according to Frank D. 
Grist, Commissioner of Labor and 
Printing of North Carolina, who has 
just completed a compilation of sta- 
tistics showing the relative wages 
paid mill workers in North Carolina 
and Massachusetts. 

“Textile workers in the South,” 
said Mr. Grist, “really make more 
than those in the North, when the 
facts are taken in‘o consideration 
with regard to the high cost of liv- 
ing and climatic conditions in New 
England.” 


R. E. Reeves 


KE. REEVES was president of the 

* Hunter Manufacturing & Com- 
mission Co. and as such was justly 
rated as a big man in the business 
world. 

His real strength, however, was 
his sincerity and his friendship. 

He came in contact almost daily 
with the cotton manufacturers of 
the South and for the past few years 
most of them appeared before him 
with troubles. 

Reeves with his kindly smile 
heard their troubles and did his best 
to help each and every one and they 
left him feeling he was their friend 
before he was their merchant. 

In this day of “hard boiled.” cold- 
blooded business men, Reeves stood 
out as the exception to the rule and 
he seemed to get much pleasure out 
of helping those who needed help 
and advice. 

Reared jn a small North Carolina 
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town, he made his way to the head 
of the largest cotton goods commis- 
sion house in the world and so 
established his position there that 
when he was stricken down in the 
prime of life, his passing was noted 
with deep and sincere regret. 

The textile industry of the South 
had a great and true friend in R. E. 
Reeves and has suffered a severe 

ss in his death. 


The Production of Rayon 


N commenting upon the rapidly 
increasing number of rayon man- 
ufacturers, the Manchester Guar- 
dian, of Manchester, England, says: 


“Whether or not the expansion in the 
consuming industry will keep pace with 
production and will absorb the output of 
all these new companies time alone can 
tell, but there is no doubt that the hear 
future will see a great increase in compe- 
tition. The struggle is, however, likely to 
be chiefly in the lower qualities and coarser 
counts, while the old-established concerns 
are concentrating on the output of finer 
and higher grade yarn. There is no reason 
to doubt the future of the artificial silk 
industry, though it must be borne in mind 
that this does not necessarily mean pros- 
perity for each individual producer.” 


The world production of rayon is 
estimated by the Journal of Com- 
merce as follows: | 


1923 1924 1925 
U.S. 35,400,000 38.750.000 51,000,000 
Gt. Britain 16,500,000 23,947,000 28,000,000 
Germany. 13,000,000 23.672.000 26,000,000 
Italy 10.000.000 18.480.000 24.500.000 
France 7.700.000 12.833.000 14,000,009 


Felgium 6.000.000 8.874.800 10,000,000 
Others 8.400.000 15,107,600 20,008,000 
Total 97,000,000 141,164,400 173,500,000 


The consumption of rayon has 
increased very rapidly and shows 
no sign of diminishing, but the pro- 
duction is now also upon a very 
large scale. 


Articles on Machinery 
Developments 


N order to review important de- 

velopments in textile machinery 
manufacture during the past fifteen 
years, we are publishing in this is- 
sue a number of articles written by 
various builders of textile machin- 
ery These articles are very inter- 
esting and show that the work of 
the machinery builders has been a 
very essential factor in the develop- 
ment of the textile industry. The 
makers of textile machinery have 
not confined their efforts to the 
mere manufacture and distribution 
of their products. They have ren- 
dered an exceedingly valuable ser- 
vice to the Southern mills through 
their willingness at all times to help 
the mills in the solution of technical 
problems and the strong personal 
friendship existing between repre- 
sentatives of the machinery makers 
and the mill men is a valuable asset 
to both. 


[It is understood, of course, that 
any opinions concerning the relative 
merits of various makes of machin- 
ery, as expressed in these articles, 
do not in any way reflect the opinion 
of the publishers. 

All of our advertisers were in- 
vited to contribute to this issue and 


we regret that many of them failed 
to do so. 
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Warping and Beaming Machinery 


Whenever you have a Warping require- 
ment, tell the T. C. ENTWISTLE COM- | 
PANY. We can furnish complete com- | 4 
prehensive information and the best : | 
equipment to do the work. | 


The Information is free, the equipment 
worth all we ask you to pay. It is not 
just a case of a sale: Unless it wili do 
the work as well or better than any : 
other, we don’t want the order. Another h 
major feature of the ENTWISTILE | 
LINE is the prompt service and reason- 
able cost of occasionally necessary re- 
pairs. NEVER LONGER THAN A 
‘ FEW DAYS. NO LONG WAITS OR 
SHUT DOWNS—a worth while item to 
remember when ordering new equip- 
ment. 


Beam Warper with Lint Cleaning Device 
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About 
Charlotte 


70,000 Population (1925). 


Over 250 Industrial and 
Manufacturing Plants. 


Bank Resources of $47,- 
333,988.80 (Dee. 31, 
1924). 


Bank Clearings of $535,- 
650,983.88 (1924). 


Post Office Receipts of 
$661,572.01 (1924). 


Express Receipts of more 
than $500,000.00. 


Freights Receipts of $10,- 
500,000.00 (1924). 


Building Permits in 1924 
of $6,796,433.00. 


Building Permits in 1923 
of $5,265,340.00. 


Real Estate Taxable Value 
of $105,387,797.00. 


A Bond Issue of $1,000,- 
000.00 for Extension of 
the City School System 
in 1925. 


Over 100 Miles of Paved 
Streets. 


Four Railway Lines with 
100 Trains Daily. 


Five Libraries with over 
25,000 volumes, includ- 
ing the Charlotte Pub- 
lic Library with 13,000 
volumes. 
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Has been developed—-600,000 horsepower—available- at 
low rates. Greater developments are under construction to 
meet the demands of expanding industry—there never will 
be the posibility of a power shortage. The headquarters 


of the Southern Power Company, pioneer and leading power 
development corporation in the South, are located in 
Charlotte, the center of its system of power plants and its 
distribution system embracing 2500 miles of transmission 
lines. It serves 12% per cent of the spindles of the United 
States, 30 per cent of the spindles of the South and 50 per 
cent of the spindles of North and South Carolina. 

The financial requirements of the industries of Charlotte are amply cared for by financial institu- 
tions having total assets of more than $63,000,000.00. 

More than 225 National Corporations maintain branch offices—some warehouses and district sales 
offices—in Charlotte, and 1500 commerce salesmen either reside in or make Charlotte their head- 
quarters, 

Charlotte, North Carolina, is the home of more than 300 different industrial enterprises, operated 
by intelligent, native labor, 100 per cent American, with an annual pay roll of over $19,000,000.00 

Four trunk line railroads radiate in eight directions from Charlotte, providing industrial enterprises 
unexcelled transportation facilities for distribution of products at favorable rates to domestic markets 
and convenient seaports. Terminal facilities are available for handling 3400 carloads daily. A network 
| surfaced roads offer ideal conditions for motor transportation. 
4,\iustrial enterprises seeking a location in Charlotte, North Carolina, will find a plentiful supply of American white 
labor, jthrifty, capable, loyal, and untouched by unsettled propaganda. 

Charlotte, North Carolina, territory abounds in natural resources; mineral, forest and agricultural, offering a wide range 


of ray{ materials. Building materials in quantities are obtained from the immediate vicinity—Cotton grows to the very 
doors |pf the mills. 


CHARLOTTE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Chamber of Commerce, Charlotte, N. C. 
Please send me information and literature relating to Charlotte, N. C. 


7 cil to the Charlotte Chamber of Com- 
Detailtd information relating to Charlotte's 


ges as\an industrial location and a place to 
vill be mailed. 


I am interested 


Facts 
About 
Charlotte 


An Automobile Speedway, 
9 miles from the City, 
with capacity for 60,000 
spectators. 


Seven Hotels with a total 
of 1,068 Rooms. 


Six Hospitals and Sanita- 
riums, all modern. 


$1,500,000.00 Waterworks 
System, daily pumping 
capacity of 10,000,000 
gallons and Reservoir 
capacity of 60,000,000 
gallons. 


One of the best Street 
Railway Systems in the 
country with over 38 
miles of track. 


Two Daily Newspapers, 
The Observer and The 
News, with combined 
circulation of more than 
50,000. 


The Commission Form of 
Government. 


105 Churches, Temples 
and Synagogues in the 
City and environs. 


Chief center of the motion 
picture industry be- 
tween Washington and 
Atlanta, designated by 
the industry as a “key 
city.” Seventeen ex- 
changes here distribute 
films. 
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NORDRAY HIGH-SPEED 


BUILT BY THE 


HOPEDALE MFG. 


OF MILFORD MASS. & GREENVILLE, S. C. 


The latest development in automatic weaving. Running in 
large numbers in six southern mills. Greater production, less 
floor space. Also looms for silk, worsted, woolens, etc. 
Dobbies and other attachments applied to old looms. 
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ersonal News 


M. Davis has resigned as master 
mechanic at the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Mill No. 5, Pineville, N. C. 


R. F. Adams has resgned as over- 
seer spinning a tthe Chadwick-Hos- 
kins Mill No. 5, Pineville, N. C. 


J. J. McCrary has been appointed 
superintendent of the Roswell Mills, 
Roswell, Ga. 


J. P. Wood has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Roswell Mills, Ros- 
well, Ga. 


George H. Parker has become 
overseer of spinning at the Bibb 
Mill No. 1, Macon, Ga. 


Chas. H. Goodroe has resigned as 
superintendent of the Acworth (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills. 


Robert H. Roane has resigned as 
overseer carding at the Osprey 
Mills, Porterdale, Ga. 


W. R. Goodwin has become night 
overseer of weaving at the Micolas 
Mills, Opp, Ala. 


E. F. Wilborn has resigned as 
night overseer of weaving at the 
Micolas Mills, Opp, Ala. 


M.C. Phillips has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at Chadwick-Hos- 
kins Mill No. 2, Charlotte, N. C. 


Walter H. Martin has resigned as 
overseer carding and spinning at 
the Acworth Mills, Acworth, Ga. 


—, —. Mode of Greer, 8. C., has ac- 
cepled the position of overseer of 
weaving at the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Mill No. 2, Charlotte, N. C. 


P. C. Johnson has been appointed 
overseer spinning at the Georgia 
Manufacturing Company, Whitehall, 
Ga. 


J. H. Pope has been promoted 
from overseer weaving to superin- 
tendent at Acworth Mills, Acworth, 
Ga. 


R. J. Doss has been appointed 
overseer spinking and winding at 
night at the Villi Rica Cotton Mills, 
Villa Riea, Ga. 


W. J. Barnett has been appointed 
night superintendent of the Thom- 
aston and Peerless Mills, Thomas- 
ton, Ga. 


P. B. Mitchel, formerly of Besse- 
mer City, N. C-, has accepted the 
position of general superintendent 
of the Joanna Mills, Goldville, 8S. C. 


W. G. Cash has been appointed 
overseer spinning at the Griffin 


Manufacturing Company, Griffin, 
Ga. 


J. H- Van Holler has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Baldwin 
plant of the Aragon-Baldwin Mulls, 
Chester, 8. C. 


Claude A. Huckabee has been 
transferred from overseer spinning 
to overseer carding at the Griffin 
Company, Griffin, 
ra. 


T. J. Johnston has been trans- 
ferred from overseer carding to 
master mechanic at the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mill No. 5, Pineville, N. C. 


H. E. Runge has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Draper Company to 
become superintendent of Grendel 
Mills No. 2, Greenwood, 8. C 


M. C. Dawkins, of Bessemer City, 
N. G, Ras accepted the posilion of 
overseer of carding and spinning al 
the new Columbus Cotton Mills, 


H. L. Whitman, of the Knoxville 
Cotton Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. has 
become overseer of carding at the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 5, Pine- 
ville, C. 


J. W. Hunt, of the Greenwood Cot- 
ton Mills, Greenwood, 8. C., has be- 
come overseer spinning at the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 5, Pine- 
ville, N. C. 


T. G. Orr has resigned as overseer 
of carding and spinning at the 
Rhyne-Anderson Mills, Troy, N. C., 
to become overseer carding at the 
Kinston Cotton Mills, Kinston, N. U. 


Homer L. Pruitt, formerly ol 
Piedmont, 8. C., has become overseer 
of weaving at the Lanett plant of the 
West Point ‘Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Lanett, Ala- 


Db. R. LaFar has been transferred 
from night overseer spinning at the 
Priscilla Mills, Ranlo, N. C., to su- 
perintendent of the Hardin Manu- 
facturing Company, Worth, N. C. 
Columbus, N. C. 


W. A. Hadaway has resigned as 
superintendent of the Marlboro Mills 
Nos. 1 and 2, McColl, 8. C., to become 
overseer of carding at the new 
Southern Brighton Mills, Shannon, 
Ga. 

W. O. Jones, formerly overseer of 
weaving at the Monaghan plant of 
the Victor-Monaghan Mills, Green- 
ville, 5. C., has accepted a position 
as a representative of the Southern 
plant of the Steel Heddle Manufac- 
turing Company. He succeeds D. F. 
Poole, who recently became super- 
intendent of the High Shoals plant 
of the Manville-Jenckes Company, 
High Shoals, N. C, 


Establish Cotton Mills in California. 


Mt. Holly, N. C.—It is quite inter- 
esting to know that the eyes of the 
world are on the cotton mill indus- 
try of this part of the State. With 
one exception Gaston county leads 
in number of cotton mills in the 
United States. The past week Mr. 
and Mrs. A. C. Lineberger, of Bel- 
mont, have has as their guests 
Congressman Lineberger, of Cali- 
fornia, and one of the senators, also 
from California, who came from 
the distant State to look over the 
cotton mill industry and carry 
home with them the best methods 
used in hte mill business. It is their 
intention to establish cotton mills in 
their home State. 
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A DISTINCTIVELY SULPHONATED C. P. CASTOR OIL 
EMBRACING IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN SULPHONATION 
A PROCESS EVOLVED BY THE SONNEBORN TEXTILE LABORATORIES 


These facts explain concisely the preference for AMALIE 
SULPHO TEXTOL OIL among America’s foremost 
dyehouses. 


Adapting itself readily under varying dyehouse condi- 
tions, our product gives to the user an absolute safety 
for quality production. 


The following vital reasons tell you why AMALIE 
SULPHO TEXTOL OIL will fit in profitably with your 
dyehouse requirements— 


A Very High Content of Combined Sulphate 
gives it an unusual degree of solubility, forming a clear 


solution in every concentration with either hot or cold 
water. 


Being acid proof and lime proof, it resists extremely 
hard water, acids (also inorganic) and high temperature 
dye liquors. It will not separate out of solution and 
form imsoluble scums in the dye kettle. 


Glauder’s salts, added to the dye bath, even in large 
amounts, will not “break the oil.” This is extremely 
important in certain processes of dyeing. 


Two added features of AMALIE SULPHO TEXTOL 
OIL are its freedom from stickiness and its dependability 
to leave no objectionable odors on the goods due to 
rancidity. These are common complaints with the usual 
sulphonated castor oils, turkey red oils, etc. 


For Best Dyeing Results Insist On 
AMALIE SULPHO TEXTOL OIL 


Its Cost is Less 
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L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists to the 
Textile Industry 


114 Fifth Avenue 
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Waycross, Ga.—It is reported tha! 


the Cartersville Knitting Mills, of 


Cartersville, Ga. will establish a 
branch plant here. 

Glen Alpine, N. C.—It is under- 
stood that the Glen Alpine Knitting 
Mills are planning to install a finish- 
ing plant. 

Washington, Tenn-——The Wash- 
ington Hosiery Mills, previously re- 
ported to enlarge their plant, has 
increased capital stock to $200,000 
and will erect an addition ,inslaliing 
sufficient machinery to increase the 
daily output to 1,500 pairs of hosiery. 


Anderson, S. C.—The Appleton 
Manufacturing Company, successors 
of the Brogon Mills, will build 100 
homes for workers within the next 
few months. Further development 
will double the capacity of the mill, 
it is announced, at an approximate 
cost of $1,000,000. 


Charlotte, N. C, — The several 
plants of the Mecklenburg Mills 
Company, which has been in bank- 
ruptey for some time, will be offer- 
ed at publie at Newton, N. C., on 
March 27, by Sidney 8S. Alderman, 
special master. 

The sale will include the Meck- 
lenburg Mills here, at Newton and al 
Tuckertown, N. UC. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The plant of 
the Central Franklin Process Com- 
pany will be opened about March 


i5, according to officials of the 
Southern Franklin Process Com- 


pany of this city. John B. Murray, 
formerly of Greenville will be in 
charge of the Chattanooga plant. 

The plant in Chattanooga will be 
at the outset about the same size 
as the Southern Franklin Process 
Company when it was started. 

Kinston, N- C.—L. J. Mewborne 
has been elected president of the 
Kinston Cotton Mills for the com- 
pany's new fiscal year. He succeeds 
the late J. Fred Taylor. Dr. Henry 
Tull was re-elected vice president 
and Thomas V. Moseley was renam- 
ed secretary-treasurer and manager. 
Officials of the company declared 
that recent audits showed the mills 
to be in good shape, with the operat- 
ing outlook good. 


Roanoke, Ala.—Announcement has 
ujst been made of the completion of 
arrangements for the establishment 
of another cotton factory in Roa- 
noke. The Skennandoa Cotton Com- 
pany, of Utica, New York, an old and 
successful manufacturing concern, 
are the main promoters. Local cili- 
zens raised $150,000 in preferred 
stock as the condition of securing 
the plant, the total cost of which 
will be $550,000. This will be a yarn 
mill and will have 11,400 spindles, 
and will consume about 10,000 bales 
of cotton annually. It is. estimated 
that this industry will add about 
750 to the population of Roanoke. 


Texas.—Plans for the 
Houston Textile Mill at Houston, 
Texas, are now being drawn in the 
office of J- E. Sirrine & Co. mill 
engineers, and will be completed on 
Monday. Bids for the plant will be 
asked for, and the contract will be 
let, about March 15. The proposed 
plant will have 5,000 spindles and 
100 looms. Work is expecied to start 
on the plant as soon after the con- 
tract is let as the material can be 
assembled. 


Houston, 


Johnson City, Tenn.—The Tennes- 
see Silk Mills, owned by the Leon- 
Fernbach interests of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa- and New York city will at once 
install a large amount of new ma- 
chinery, part of which will replace 
old equipment, according to Lewis 
T. Harrower, the local manager, A 
considerable portion of the new 
equipment will be added capacity, 
as the mill has been running on a 
24-hour basis for some time and ad- 
ditional capacity is badly needed. 
The mill uses a large amount of 
rayon. With the installation of the 
new equipment approximately 50 
additional operatives wil! be requir- 
ed, bringing the total to more than 
200. 

It is understood an additional unit 
will be erected at an early date on 
the land adjoining the present 
plant. 


Jackson, Tenn.—It is understood 
that the Priester Hosiery Millis, of 
which B- J. Priester is principal 
owner, will sell their present plant 
and establish a smaller plant to 
manufacture silk hosiery. 


Kannapolis, N. €.—Contract for 
the erection of the new 50,000 spin- 
die addition to the Cannon Mills, 
was awarded to Brown-Harry Con- 
struction Company of Gastonia, it 
announced by officials of the 
mill. 

The new building will be erected 
at a cost of approximately $375,000, 
ii was stated, work to begin March 
8 The contractors expect to have 
the structure completed by Septem- 
ber first. 

The building will be 100 feet wide 
and 700 feet long and in addition 
to this there will be an annex 100 
feet long and 300 feet wide. The 
two buildings will be erected as one 
unit. 

Approximately 50,000 spindles will 
be housed in the new structure and 
it is also planned to instal! cards, 
it is said. Orders for the machin- 
ery have already been placed. 

The new building, which will be 
designated as Mill No. 7, will be lo- 
located west of Mill No- 6 It will 
be of standard mill construction, it 
is said, except that steel will be used 
in place of wooden timbers in many 
places in the structure. 
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NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Anderson, Cc. — Approximately 
$300,000 has been spent for new ma- 


chinery by the Appleton Manufac-, 


turing Company, which recently 
purchased the Brogan Mills. A con- 
siderable part of this equipment 
now is in operation. 

John N. Badger has been appointed 
superintendent of the mills. He for- 
merly was superintendent of the 
Dunean and Victor Monaghan Mills. 
The Appleton organization now is 
concentrating on 10 brands of flan- 
nels, being made in two widths, 27 
and 36 inches. 

Gaffney, S. C.—The Sultrene Mills 
will resume operating about the 
middie of next week, according to 
J. W. Bolan, the superintendent, 
who now has a force of employees 
engaged in cleaning and oiling the 
machinery, which has stood idle for 
several weeks. 

Following the failure of a re- 
organization plan a short time ago. 
W. D. Aderholt, of Henry River, N. 
C., who purchased the plant at a 
bankrupt sale some time ago, decid- 
ed to operate the mills himself. Mr. 
Bolan stated. The product is sport 
hose exclusively. 


Belmont, N. C.—The Belmont Fab- 
ric Company expects to have cotton 
in its mill within the next mofith, 
This. mill—the 14th in the Belmont 
chain—will start up with practical- 
ly 100 per cent individually motor 
driven machines, and will use the 
“Texrope” drive. The Cooper-Hew- 
itt lighting will be used throughout, 
and the Rhode Island. humidifiers 
will be used for humidifying. The 
mill will spin counts of yarn up to 
22s and will weave its own yarns into 
upholstery cloth, tapestry cloth and 
noveties. 

Thirty-six houses are practically 
completed, with running water and 
baths. This mill has a beautiful lo- 
cation, and is on the new boulevard 
connecting Charlotte and Gastonia. 

T. F- Cuddy is having the machin- 
ery placed, and will remain with the 
mill as superintendent. J. H. Bag- 
well has been employed as oversec: 
of weaving, and J. M. Short as over- 
seer of carding and spinning. 


Greensboro, N. C.—Bliss, Babyan 
& Co., of Boston, Mass., cotton goods, 
has filed a bill in equity in the U. §. 
Court, Western District of North 
Carolina, asking that the judge of 
the court issue a perpetual injunc- 
tion restraining the Aileen Cotton 
Mills, of Biscoe, N. C., from using 
the trademark “Krinklette” on its 
manufactured goods, especially on 
bedspreads. 

It is stated in the complaint filed 
by the plaintiff that in 1910 the 
plaintiff began manufacturing cot- 
ton piece goods, bedspreads, dress 
goods, sheetings, etc., and on March 
12, 1910, filed application for regis- 
try of the trademark “Ripplette” for 
such goods, which application was 
granted. But, it is asserted, although 
the plaintiff continuously has used 
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that trademark and advertised it 
extensively, the defendant company 
since adopted the trademark “Krink- 
lette” for its goods, especially for 
bedspreads. This was done to de- 
ceive the public and to taken an 
unfair advantage, the complaint of 
the plaintiff alleges. 

It is asked that the judge, in ad- 
dition to issuing a perpetual injunc- 
tion against the use of the word 
“Krinklette,” order the defendant 
company to pay over to.the plaintiff 
all gains and profits from the sale 
of goods bearing that name. 

The bill in equity is brought in 
this court because of the diverse 
citizenship of plaintiff and defend- 
ant and because of the national 
character of trademarks. 


Georgia Meeting to Discuss 
Carding and Spinning 


A splendid attendanée is antici- 
pated at the Spring meeting of Tex- 
file Operating Executives of Geor- 
gia, to be held on Tuesday, March 
9th, at the Ansley Hotel. In addi- 
tion to the Georgia mill men, a num- 
ber of visitors from Alabama and 
other States will attend, according 
to Robert W. Philip, associate edi- 
tor of “Cotton,” who is secretary of 
the Association. 

Practical discussion on carding 
and spinning will feature the meet- 
ing. George A. Franklin, of Augue- 
ta, general superintendent, Sibley 
Manufacturing Company, Enterprise 
Manufacturing Company, and Au- 
gusta Factory, who is general chair- 
man of the organization, will lead 
the carding discussion. Frank S. 
Dennis, manager and superinten- 
dent, Consolidated Textile Corpora- 
tion, LaFayette, Ga., will conduct 
the spinning discussion. 


Election of a member of the exe- 
cutive committee to succeed D. W. 
Anderson, of New Holland, whose 
term expires, will be the only formal 
business transacted at the meeting. 

Textile machinery, specially, sup- 
ply and equipment sales represen- 
tatives will be in attendance ai the 
meeting also, it is announced. 

The delegates will register in the 
main lobby, and the meeting will 
open at 9:30 o'clock, Tuesday morr- 
ing on the hotel roof garden. The 
meeting will continue unlil one 
o'clock, when the usual “Dutch” 
luncheon will be served. Following 
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146 Fales & Jenks Spinning 
Frames, 256 Spindles. 
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the luncheon, adjournment will be 
taken, as the usual afternoon session 
will be dispensed with, following the 
custom carried out at the slashing- 
weaving meeting last Fall. 

Following is the questionaire 
which will form the basis of the dis- 
cussion at this meeting: 


Carding 

{. Would it be any advantage to 
install a Buckley type beater, of the 
came size and diameter, in the place 
of the first beater in breaker pick- 
ers? Why? 

9 What is the difference in the 
variation of the Finished roving 


Check Straps, 
Dobby Straps, 
Lugs, etc. 
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SHAND ENGINEERING & SALES CO. : 
Columbia, S. C. 
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Better Textile Dryers 
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when allowing two pounds varia- 
tion in the weight of the finisher lap 
instead of the customary one pound, 
provided no other changes are 
made? 

3. What is the difference in the 
variation in weight and breaking 
strength of Yarn when using one 
process of drawing instead of two 
processes, as is customary, provid- 
ed no other changes are made ex- 
cepl to adjust the draft on the draw- 
ing frames to maintain the same 
weight finished drawing with one 
process as with two processes? 

4-Is a draft of 7.00 too long on 
speeders? If so, why? 

5. Should white waste carried 
back to the picker room from draw- 
ing frames and slubbers be ground 
or otherwise treated before rework- 
ing in pickers. If so, what method is 
best? 

6. How often should spindle steps 
on fly frames be oiled? 

Spinning. 

i. When the work is running fine 
all the way through the card room, 
why is it that the spinning will 
sometimes run bad and ends lap up? 

2. Have you had any experience in 
using an all-wool roller cloth for 
roving and spinning frame rollers? 
If so, what were your fiindings? 

3. What is the difference in end 
breakage on the combination and 
fiilling build, with the same front 
roll speeds? 

._ 4. Does filling wind give any in- 
crease in production over warp 
wind? 

Send answers to Robert W. Phillip, 
i017 Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


N. C- Mill Men to Meet June 25-26. 


Charlotte, N. C.—The Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of North 
Carolina will hold its regular con- 
vention at Asheville at Grove Park 
Inn, June 25 and 26, according to 
Hunter Marshall, Jr., secretary and 
treasurer of the association. The 
announcement was made following 
a meeting of the execulive commil- 
Lee. 

S. F. Patterson, of Roanoke Rapids, 
is president of the association, and 
J. M- Gamewell, of Lexington, is first 
vice-president and chairman of the 
executive committee. 
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Fifteen Years’ Review 
(Continued from Page 65) 


continually and for a while kept 
watchers at the corner above and 
below me. 

A very amusing incident occurred 
when they sent one of their mem- 
bers to me to request a contribution 
for the families of the strikers who 
were in need. 

Instead of refusing, I wrote them 
a check for $50, which would, how- 
ever, only be good when accompa- 
nied by $50 checks of Thos. McMa- 
hon and John Dean. 

Although McMahon and Dean had 
secured large sums from the strik- 
ers, neither was willing to give any 
of the money to relieve the strikers 
suffering and my check was never 
cashed. 

I published the incident in the 
daily papers and it awoke many of 
the strikers to a realization of my 
attitude as compared to that of 
McMahon and Dean. 

The strike broke in September, 
when the strikers finally realized 
that MeMahon and his gang did nol 
intend to give them any money, 
even the amount of the union dues 
that they had paid in. 

The 1921 strike was a major ef- 
fort to unionize the Southern cotton 
mills and it will be many years be- 
fore union leaders can erase re- 
membrance of the deceptions and 
again cause serious trouble. 

It was conservatively estimated 
that the 1921 strike cost the mill 
operatives of Charlotte-Concord- 
Kannapolis $2,000,000 in wages and 
that during the two years prior to 
the strike the United Textile Work- 
ers collected $250,000 as union dues 
in the Charlotte section, none of 
which did they give back during the 
strike. 

On March 7, 1922, the United 


States Supreme Court heard rear-, 


guments on the test cases of the 
second Federal Child Labor Law, 
our new case of the Drexel: Furni- 
ture Company being the real case 
under consideration. 

The rehearing was due to the 
new cases brought up and to the 
fact that there had been many 
changes in the personnel of the 
court. Former President Taft was 
now Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 

After hearing the arguments we 
had no doubt that the law would be 
declared unconstitutional. 

In April, 1922, McMahon and the 
United Textile Workers had pulled 
strikes in many New England towns 
and in order to see first hand the 
working of his organization I went 
to New England and spent four days 
mingling with the strikers at Law- 
rence, Lowell and Pawtucket, and 
talking to those who could speak 
English. 

I do not know that McMahon or 
Dean knew me by sight, but if my 
identity had been discovered I 
would have received rough treat- 
ment. 

I walked with the strikers in 
their parades and talked to them 
and gained much information that 
will be useful in the future. 

The outstanding facts appeared to 
be that very few knew why they 
were striking and that most of them 
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expected to be supported while idle. 

On May 16, 1922, we received a 
wire stating that we had won our 
case and that the U. 8S. Supreme 
Court had, by a vote of 8 to 1, de- 
clared the second Child Labor Law 
unconstitutional. 

Again a wave of abuse swept over 
the Supreme Court, who were de- 
clared to have nullified the will of 
the people, and I came in for a 
goodly share of the vituperation, 
but I was happy, and again the 
Federal inspectors packed their 
trunks and went home. 

I knew that the fight was not 
over but had won a great and im- 
portant point by establishing the 
fact that Congress could not directly 
legislate to control the labor of per- 
sons in the States. 

I believed that a constitutional 
amendment giving Congress the 
right to prohibit certain kinds of 
labor was a far less serious matter 
than the establishing of the princi- 
ples of the right to directly legis- 
late. 

Had it been established that Con- 
gress could prevent child labor by 
prohibiting the shipment of its 
products or by placing prohibitive 
taxes upon those who employed 
child labor, Congress could at will 
use the same power to fix the hours 
of labor and the wages paid, the 
education of the people or dominate 
the affairs of the States in a hun- 
dred ways. 

I knew that a _ constitutional 
amendment was far preferable to 
either of the former Federal Child 
Labor Laws. 

The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee and Children’s Bureau crowd 
were evidently dazed by the second 
knockout and did not make any 
move for some time, but I made 
frequent trips to Washington and 
kept close watch on them. 

In January, 1922, there was a flood 
of bills introduced which contained 
constitutional amendments giving 
Congress. the power to regulate 
child labor and in a moment of 
pessimism I predicted that one of 
them would be passed and would 
later be ratified by the States. 

On January 18th a hearing was 
held before a sub-committee of the 
senate Judiciary Committee and I 
sprang a surprise upon our oppo- 
nents by presenting E. F. Carter, 
Chief Inspector for North Carolina, 
and A. H. Gibert, Chief Inspector for 
South Carolina, both of whom tes- 
tified that the child labor law of 
their States were obeyed. W. L. 
Long, of Roanoke Rapids, spoke and 
I closed with an exposure of the 
manipulated statistics that had been 
presented by Miss Grace Abbott. 

As Congress was to adjourn on 
March 2nd, there began a desperate 
fight to pass the amendment reso- 
lution an dan equally desperate ef- 
fort on my part to delay its passage. 

It required all the experience that 
I had acquired at Washington to 
keep stumbling blocks in its way 
but I won and Congress. adjourned 
without its enactment. 

I knew that I had only delayed its 
passage but felt that every delay 
gave us an advantage which later 
proved to be well worth while. 

Except for answering attacks 
upon the Southern cotton mills and 
prodding the Charlotte Labor Herald 


occasionally, I had a rather quiet 
spring and summer and was glad of 
it, for I underwent a serious sinus 
operation in April and was under 
the weather. 

In July I purchased three-fourths 
interest in the Washburn Printing 
Company, which had almost since 
the beginning printed the Southern 
Textile Bulletin, and I later acquir- 
ed the remaining stock. 

My publication was getting so 
large that I needed to control the 
plant that did the printing and 
thereby be able to command service. 

In September, 1923, Jas. F. Bar- 
rett, editor of the Charlotte Labor 
Herald, tried to pull a home-made 
strike in North Charlotte but it fell 
flat, and in order to detract atten- 
lion from his failure he entered 
suit against me for alleged libelous 
statements. 

The papers carried reports of the 
suit and my friends seemed alarmed 
but to me the whole matter was a 
joke, and as I predicted it never 
came up in court. 

Barrett was never a bad man at 
heart and after they kicked him out 
of the Labor Herald I had a number 
of interesting talks with him. 

The Charlotte Labor Herald was 
accustomed to give me an average 
of one column each week and it 
always amused me to stir up Jim 
Barrett and Tom Jimison. Their 
“Letter to St. Peter About David 
Clark” was really good. 

The Labor Herald finally went on 
the rocks and some North Carolina 
politicians are now paying the notes 
for the money that was used in 
keeping it in operation. 

Learning in September that the 
Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor were 
conducting an unfair campaign and 
spending Government money for the 
proposed Federal Child Labor 
Amendment, I filed a vigorous pro- 
test with Secretary J. J. Davis and 
had considerable correspondence 
but accomplished nothing. 

Realizing that the advocates of 
the proposed amendment were go- 
ing to start a campaign of lies 
about Southern cotton mills, we is- 
sued on November 22, 1923, another 
“Health and Happiness Number” of 
over 300 pages showing the true 
conditions of our mills and villages. 

I went to Boston on January 4, 
1924, and was there, on special busi- 
ness, for two. months with the ex- 
ception of the time I spent in 
Washington. 

[ made use of the time to get a 
more intimate knowledge of the 
manufacturers of textile machinery 
and supplies, and my reports en- 
titled, “Seeing: the Shops,” were 
very well received by our readers, 

On my first visit to Washington, 
in January, 1924, I realized that it 
would be impossible to prevent the 
passage of the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment and therefore took the 
only route left, which was to play 
for delay, but could accomplish 
little along that line, 

I went to one hearing before the 
Judiciary Committee and it was 
with difficulty that I could arrange 
for another date for my witnesses. 

At the first hearing a tall, slim 
man arose and asked permission to 
file a brief in opposition to the 
amendment without reading same. 
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A lady who was opposed to the 
amendment came over to me and 
whispered excitedly, “Did you see 
that? Do you know who that was?” 

It was Gray Silver, Washington 
representative of the National Farm 
Bureau Federation, a man who had 
almost always been found on the 
side of the bureaucrats and radi- 
cals. 


The fact that Gray Silver had 
opposed the amendment, even re- 
luctantly, showed that there was 
strong farmer opposition developing 
and a great light seemed to spread 
out before me. 


I told our friends to see that pre- 
functory amendments eliminating 
farm labor and reducing the age 
limit were offered and recorded for 
future use. 


I knew that Miss Abbott and her 
gang were too sure of their power 
to allow the amendments to be 
adopted and I did not think she had 
sense enough to realize the after 
effects. 

I appeared at the adjourned hear- 
ing the next week, and although so 
ill that I had to be granted permis- 
sion to sit, I created considerable 
heat on and off the committee but I 
never worried about the amendment 
after the appearance of Gray Silver, 
for I knew the latent power of the 
farmer. 

The Amendment Resolution pass- 
ed the House and went to the Senate 
where a hearing was refused but 
opponents tied it up for awhile. 

After carefully studying the sit- 
uation I went to Washington and 
sent my card to a certain Senator. 

When he came out he said, “The 
amendment can be delayed and it is 
possible to prevent its enactment at 
this session but the pressure is very 
heavy. 

I said, “Senator, I came here to 
tell you to let it go. I think the 
time has come to go to the mat with 
the bureaucrats and I am confident 
that I can give them a licking from 
which they will never recover.” 


He was pessimistic about success 
but withdrew the active opposition 
to the amendment. 

As soon as I could get back to 
Charlotte I began to plan a national 
campaign in opposition to the 
amendment, which I soon inaugu- 
rated. 


While in New England I had 
studied their mill situation and be- 
lieved that a large portion of their 
trouble was due to retaining anti- 
quated equipment far beyond its 
real usefulness. 


I made up my mind then that I 
would do my best to sell the South- 
ern mill the idea that it did not pay 
to retain oid machinery. 

Beginning May ist, we ran a se- 
ries of articles weekly for fifteenth 
weeks dealing with the latest and 
most improved equipment for each 
department. We believe that it did 
a great deal of good and will have 
an effect in the future. 

Even before the Federal Child 
Labor Amendment resolution was 
adopted by the Senate on June 10th, 
I had covered a good portion of the 
country and my campaign was 
mapped out. 

I aided in organizing a central 
committee in Washington and in 
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getting their finances, but took the 
precaution of saving $5,000 with 
which to conduct a publicity bu- 
reau of my own from Charlotte. Our 
enemies accused me of expending 
over $1,000,000 but the truth is that 
the Washington committee had a 
total of less than $25,000 and I per- 
sonally expended under $5,000. 


The successful campaign against 
the Federal Child Labor Amend- 
ment is too new to require any re- 
peating, but it was interesting from 
beginning to end. 

It was the most complete resersal 
of sentiment in the history of the 
United States nad was due largely 
to. publicity which made people 
realize tha tthey had been grossly 


deceived about child labor in South-~ 


ern mills. 


Only four States ratified the 
amendment and one of them was 
and is ready to reverse its action. 

The campaign required practi- 
cally all of my time for eight 
months, but I thoroughly enjoyed it, 
as | formed acquaintances and 
friends in every section of the 
United States and I played a part 
in breaking the back of a great ef- 
fort to centralize power in Wash- 
ington and to eventually destroy our 
system of Government. 

It gave me a great respect for the 
powers of observaton of the Ameri- 
san voter, but it also showed me 
the weakness of our system of rep- 
resentation at Washington, for it 
showed that our Congressmen and 
Senators from many States voted 
unanimously for the amendment 
only to later see their State Legis- 
lature almost unanimously reject 
same. 


The summer of 1925 was one of 
depression in the cotton manufac- 
turing business and I realized that 
if was necessary to have an exten- 
sive curtailment in order to reduce 
the accumulation of goods and 
yarns. 

I set out to get a period of cur- 
lailment by at leastt 10,000,000 spin- 
dies and succeeded but am not say- 
ing much about details because I 
have since then received several 
visits from Government agents and 
they seem to have an idea that I 
violated some law. 


I knew that I was on thin ice but 
the effort to secure curtailment was 
necéssary. I stayed within the law 
and have no fear of the ultimate 
result of any suit that may be 
brought. 

Recently I have had a controversy 
with certain departments or bu- 
reaus at the University of North 
Carolina. I am old fashioned enough 
to believe that a university should 
confine its activities to education 
and not seek to cure the social and 
economic evils of a State. The 
country is sick-of Federal and State 
bureaus and should not have the 
added burden of college and univer- 
sity bureaus. 


Thus we reach the end of our 
first fifteen years. 

We have tried to make them fif- 
teen years of service to the cotton 
mills and the cotton mill people, 
including the operatives. 

We have been reasonably sug- 
gested from the standpoint of a 
business enterprise and are now 
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rated as one of the leaders among 
the textile journals. 


Our greatest asset and the one 
we prize the most is friendship and 
love of the mill men of the South 
for the Southern ‘Textile Bulletin. 

No other journal enjoys the same 
personal touch or the same loyalty. 

We have won the confidence of 
the cotton mill men of the South 
and we hope that in the future we 
will so conduct our publication as to 
retain that confidence. 


Vocational Students Study 
Rayon 


HE Trade and Industrial Section 

of the North Carolina Vocational 
Department is striving to make its 
work throughout the State as ef- 
fective as possible. To this end it 
has instituted and promoted classes 
among the adult workers of North 
Carolina in subjects that would aid 
them in their daily occupations, ac- 
cording to a statement by George 
W. Coggin, State Supervisor of In- 
dustrial Education. 

These classes have been formed 
in carpentry, plumbing, sheet metal 
work, auto mechanic, etc. Groups 
of ten to a dozen men in these va- 
rious lines of industry throughout 
the State get together each year for 
twenty nights or more and study 
the theoretical side of their job. 
The mathematics and theory which 
they learn in the class room enables 
them to more clearly visualize the 
job itself. 

Naturally, one of the leading types 
of class in the State is the textile 
class. The textile. industry is pre- 
dominant in North Carolina and 
most of the vocational night classes 
are organized in this trade. Some 
of the leading subjects in the textile 
classes are carding and spinning, 
weaving, designing, etc. 


Class in Rayon Manufacturing. 


The State Department is trying to 
keep up with the trend of the times 
in the textile game and some of the 
representatives of the Trade and 
Industrial Section have organized a 
special class in rayon manufactur- 
ing. This class is being taught at 
Spray. Representatives were able 
to secure the general manager of 
the Carolina Cotton and Woolen 
Mills Company to handle this class. 
This company controls eleven large 
plants, putting out a great variety 
of products, and the entire organi- 
zalion is owned and controlled by 
Marshall Field & Co., of Chicago. 

This rayon class, under the teach- 
ing of L. W. Clark, the general man- 
ager, is making a very thorough 
study of this new fibre. The class is 
limited to about twelve persons, 
consisting mainly of superintend- 
ents and leading foremen. The class 
began its study with the actual 
making of rayon fibre, both from 
cotton linters and from wood pulp. 
They have studied the mechanical! 
and chemical processes entering 
into the manufacture of the fibre. 
as well as the spinning and sorting 
problem entering therein. Following 
this up, they have used actual sam- 
ples to show the weaving of rayon 
yarns. The types of fabrics and the 


finish of these fabrics. Wherever 
possible, the actual material has 
been displayed and discussed in a 
very practical fashion. In addition 
to this, all the various processes of 
manufacturing and all the theories 
of handling have been discussed pro 
and con. 


Below is given an outline of the 
class work in about the order in 
which they were studied: 


The size and growth of the artifi- 
cial silk or rayon industry. 

Study of domestic production by 
manufacturers. 

Study of world 
countries. 

Importers of rayon. 

Consumption by industries. 

Comparison and study of different 
processes for producing artificial 
silk, namely, the regenerated, cellu- 
lose group, viscose, nitro-cellulose, 
and cupra-ammonium; also the cel- 
lulose acetate types. 

Raw material used—linters and 
wood pulp—studied from samples. 

Various processes, chemical and 
mechanical, for each type of prod- 
uct. 

Production control by plant labo- 
ratories. 

Different size and make-up of 
rayon yarn—coarse and fine fila- 
ments. 

Spinnerettes studied from samples 
of types used. + 

Difficulties in prodnacing perfect 
and uniform yarns. 

Inspection and classification. 

Inherent weaknesses of rayon and 
comparison of qualities made by 
different processes. 

Preparation of yarns for weaving. 

Spooling and copping machines. 

Beaming or slashing. 

Dyeing—equipment and methods 
of handling rayon yarns. 

Weaving—Shuttles, temples, ten- 
sion, pick-outs. 

Shiners—Cause and prevention. 

Finishing — De-sizing, washing, 
softening, drying, calendefing; effect 
of heat; packing and put up. 

Types of fabrics, especially cotton 
and rayon mixtures. Study of those 
which may be- produced in cotton 
mills with standard equipment and 
with least possible change in ma- 
chinery or processes. 


production by 


Fabric congtructions; comparison 
of good fabrics with poor and dis- 
cussion of troubles resulting from 
low grades or inferior quality. 

Designing—With illustrations of 
types of decorative weaves bes! 
Suited for rayon mixtures. 


Method of Teaching. 


The instruction has been very 
largely based on reading selections 
from books and magazines relating 
to the various subjects, followed by 
general discussions and questions 
emphasizing the various phases un- 
der consideration. The books and 
magazines used are indicated be- 
low: 

Artificial Silk and Its Manufac- 
ture—Foltzer. 

Rayon Supplement 
Textile World. 

The Story of Rayon—The Viscose 
Company. 

Artificial Silk—The Tubize Artifi- 
cial Silk Co. of America. 
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Special Articles on Rayon in The 
Textile World, American Wool and 
Cotton Reporter, Southern Textile 
Bulletin, Cotton,and Its Products, 


Daily Trade Record, Journal of 
Gommerce, Manchester Guardian, 
etc. 


Rayon an Outstanding Success. 


Rayon, which formerly 
known as artificial silk, is the out- 
standing marvel of the textile world. 
It is the only fibre developed by 
man and from a very small begin- 
ning just a few years ago, it has 
now reached such proportions that 
it is estimated that over 70,000,000 
pounds of rayon will be produced 
this year. It is being used in prac- 
tically every type of fabric and is 
becoming increasingly popular. 


Wm. H. Barnhardt with American 
Cellulose and Chemical Mfg. Co. 


William H. Barnhardt has ac- 
cepted a position with Southern of- 
fices of the American Cellulose and 
Chemical Company, at Charlotte. He 
will assist Todd B. Meisenheimer, 
Southern representative in sales and 
fechnical services of Celanese yarns. 
Vr. Barnhardt is a graduate of the 
textile department of N. C. State 
College. For some time he was with 
ithe Gibson Mills, Concord and was 
later in charge of dyeing and finish- 
ing at the Hobarton Manufacturing 
Company, Concord. He has also done 
laboratory and plant control work 
for a large dyestuff concern. Recent- 
ly he has been studying the manu- 
facture of Celanese yarns al the 
plant of the American Cellulose and 
Chemical Manufacturing Companys, 
at Ameelle, Md. 


Good Times Still With Us 


The records of car loadings, of 
bank clearings, of automobile pro- 
duction and sales all bear out the 
notion of active business and well 
diffused prosperity. Mail order 
house sales also give evidence of 
the buying power throughout the 
country. 

While the volume of trade is 
large, prices are inclined to. sag. 
This is true of most lines. Recently 
there was a reduction in tire prices. 
Ford just made a substantial down- 
ward revision, and steel quotations 
have been shaded for some weeks. 

All this is proof of the lack of 
inflation. And inflation, according 
Lo as good an authority as President 
C. E. Mitchell, of the National City 
Bank of New York, is the last thing 
in the world that business men and 
bankers wish to see, since deflation 
follows inflatiton. In the language 
of Mitchell, deflation is a “head- 
ache,” 

With all hands working against 
inflation that danger hardly seems 
likely to occur. Whether persis‘ent 
expansion of security loans and of 
installment buying credit consti- 
tutes a different brand of inflation 
is another question. Certainly it is 
not the kind that calls for sudden 
liquidation.—Boston News Bureau. 

EK. G. Waits, formerly of Goldville. 
5. C., is now located at Gaffney, §, C. 
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Marshall Field & Co. Mills 


Chicago, Ill—-Marshall Field & 
Co., doing a vast and well integrat- 
ed business in the importing, manu- 
facturing, wholesaling and retailing 
of dry goods, is in its way unique, 
and not strictly comparable with 
any other firm in the same field. It 
has never been the company’s policy 
to give out sales or other figures, 
though some indication of net was 
furnished last September, when 
“bondholders were substituted for a 
landlord” by issuance of $17,500,000 
of 4%% debenture bonds, proceeds 
from which were largely devoted to 
purchase of retail store buildings in 
Chicago from the Marshall Field 
estate. 

On the books of the wholesale 
branch of the business are the 
names of 30,000 or more merchants 
located from. coast to coast, with 
whom about 500 salesmen maintain 
constant contract. These numer- 
ous retail outlets give Marshall 
Field & Co. unrivaled opportunity 
to keep in close touch with the drift 
of popular taste and demand in dry 
goods, and quickly to sense any 
change in this regard. New ideas 
gathered through the wholesale or- 
ganization are quickly transmitted 
to the company’s textile mills, some 
30 in number, which form not the 
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least remarkable part of this far- 
flung organization. 

Early this century Marshall Field 

& Co. pioneered in the opening of 
cotton mills in the South for the 
production of quality goods. At that 
time Southern mills were producing 
only the coarsest cloths. 
The venture proved highly suc- 
cessful. While New England textile 
manufacturers struggled with the 
difficulties consequent upon the 
growth Of foreign labor elements 
among their operatives, Marshall 
Field & Co. capitalized the latent in- 
telligence of the. pure American 
stock in the South and steadily 
made them into skilled operatives. 
Today the company has a string of 
mills through the northern tier of 
counties in North Carolina. In the 
progress of cotton from the field to 
the customer's back, bed or table it 
does everything except grow it and 
gin it. 

About ten years ago the New 
England manufacturers who at 
first had scoffed began to move 
South themselves. 

Another sucessful venture in 
North Carolina has been the opening 
of a carpet factory. During the war 
the wages of weavers at Philadel- 
phia. carpet factory reached $125 a 
week, and are still very high com- 
pared to the Southern scale. With 
the aid of a few highly skilled men 


fro mthe Philadelphia factory, pro- 
duction was. begun in the North 
Carolina plant on Axminister rugs 
embodying the company’s own ideas 
as to color and design, with the re- 
sult that its output is sold ahead for 
months. 

The vast size of operations per- 
mits considerable economics. Ac- 
tivity in carpets comes in January 
and July; they holesale business 
reaches its peaks in March and 
April and in September and October, 
while the retail business is most 
active in May and June and in No- 
vember and December. In practice 
considerable seasonal transference 
of forces between the wholesale and 
the retail branches is possible, with 
consequent more economical han- 
dling of the business as a whole.— 
Boston News Bureau. 


Mill Employes Get Bank Accounts. 


Harriman, Tenn.—The Harriman 
Hosiery Mills has presented a sav- 
ings acount to each of its more than 
50 employes. The presentation was 
made at the close between a recent 
get-to-gether meeting between the 
employes and executive staff. 

At the close of the meeting, each 
employe was given a savings ac- 
count book, bearing his or her 
name. 

This mill recently established an 
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“Opportunity School” for its em- 
ployes. Adult employes of the mills 
may attend night school and in this 
way resume their studies toward 
high school diploma. Subjects are 
taught similar to those taught in 
the average public high school. 


Woolen, Cotton, Activity Below 
Normal in January. 


Washington, D. C.—Industrial ac- 
tivity in January was slightly small- 
er in volume than in December; dis- 
tribution of commodities showed a 
seasonal decline; and activity in the 
cotton and woolen industries was 
helow normal for this season of the 
yeur, a general business summary 
made public by the Federal Reserve 
Board for the months of January 
und February shows 


Sales of department stores and 
mail order houses, the report states, 
showed more than the usual season- 
al decline in January, but were larg- 
er than in January of last year. 
Whoesale trade declined consider- 
ably and was smaller in volume 
than a year ago. 

Stocks at department stores show- 
ed more than the usual increase in 


January and were about 11 per cent 


larger than at the end of January, 
1925. Wholesale prices remained 
practically unchanged from Decem- 
ber to January. 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


DOUBLING 


MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 


1000 Woodside Bldg. Greenville, S. C. ROLLING 
IMPERIAL RAYON COMPANY 
38-44 WEST 21ST STREET 
New York City 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 

NATURAL OR DYED Pa. SINGLE END 
FAST OR DIRECT COLORS COPPING AND CONING ON COMMISSION PLIED 


SCOTT TESTERS 


The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Manufactured By 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 


101 Blackstone St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. 


Represented in New York By 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 
316 Hudson St., New York City 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS, ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Correspondence Solicited 


_——— 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Catalog on Request 


| AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Our Automatic Shuttles are 
giving Perfect Satisfaction in 
Leading Mills throughout the 
country on all classes of work 
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Ignorance the cause 


economic waste” 


—said Mr. O. H. Cheney, Vice- 
President of the American Exchange- 
Pacific National Bank, New York 
City, in a recent address. “Ignorance 
of the facts of supply and demand is 
the cause of troubles which afflict the 
separate industries. Ignorance of 
efficient business methods is the 
cause of individual failure.”’ 


There is no need, today, for the in- 
dividual business man to be in the 
dark about conditions and improved 
practice in his field. The business 
press particularly those publications 
belonging to the A.B.P., are serving 
industry better and more completely 
than ever before. 


Fight waste with 
facts from A. B. P. 
papers 
Get the most out of 
your business paper. 
Read its editorials 
for the worth-while 


opinions of men who know. Read 
its technical articles to keep pace 
with current developments. Read 
its advertisements for dollar-saving 
suggestions. 


You fight waste with facts when you 
get your information from an A.B.P. 
publication—this one, for example. 
High standards of accuracy in editor- 
ial as well as advertising content are 
exacted as a condition of member- 
ship in the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 


Advertisers in A.B.P. papers are 
combating selling waste by reaching 
selected groups of 
readers who are 
searching for just 
such economical sug- 
gestions as the adver- 
tisers have to offer. 


Are you making the 
most of this, your 


Be a consistent reader of your paper. business paper? 


Each issue contains information that you 


would not want to m 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


Executive Offices: 220 West 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 


, An Association of none but qualified publications reaching 54 
> fields of trade and industry. 


The Southern Textile Bulletin is a member of The A. B. P. 
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MI CLEANSER 


The Ideal 


SCRUBBING 
POWDER 


for 


TEXTILE MILL 
FLOORS 


And General Cleaning 


THE DENISON MFG. CO. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Established 1915 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


For Sale 


One three-ton De Loach Ice 
Plant complete. Only used short 
while. In A-1 condition. Reason 
for selling, increased capacity. 
The very outfit for small town or 
isolated hotel. Cheap to quick 
purchaser. Box P, Rockingham, 
N. C. 


MILL EGECUTIVES! 


Expert, graduate of leading 


European College of Machin- 
ery; schooled in best Euro- 
pean mills; open for engage- 
ment as manager of cotton 
mill in both technical and 
commercial capacity. Thor- 
ough knowledge of economics 
and all details relative to 
business. Address C. J. F.., 
care Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin. 
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New Type Adjustable Grid 
Bar 


Continued from Page 54) 


bars can be adjusted separately, 
giving flexibility in dealing with a 
wide range of grades of cotton. 

A long series of tests made in 
mill operation has shown very 
clearly the advantage, both as re- 
gards quantity and quality of the 
waste, of the new grid bars as com- 
pared to the old type. 

We believe that if you install 
these grids in one line of pickers 
that the results will be more ef- 
fective than any argument we 
might offer. 

The bars are triangular sections 
made from cold rolled steel and 
have smooth sharp working edges. 
They may all be removed for 
cleaning without lifting out the 
heater. 

This new type of adjustable grid 
bar can be quickly applied at a low 
cost to practically all makes of 
pickers. All the information nec- 
essary when ordering, is the full 
diameter of the beater and the exact 
measurements between the frame 
sides at the point where the cheeks 
are to be attached. 

In addition to the new sixteen bar 
grids for 16-inch diameter beater as 
shown in above cut, we can fur- 
nish grid bars for 18, 20, 30 and 40- 
inch diameter beaters. The 16-inch 
bar type is arranged in two sets of 
eight bars each; the 18-inch bar 
type in two sets of nine bars each; 
and the 20-inch type in two sets of 
ten bars each. On the 30-inch bar 
type, we have three sets of ten bars 
each and on the 40-inch bar type, 
four sections of 20 bars each, ad- 
justable in sets of ten. 


‘North Carolina Leading Massachu- 
setts in Spindle Hours. 


Charlotte, N. C—From an insig- 
nificant position in the textile in- 
dustry to leadership of all of the 
States in point of active spindle 
hours—that is the record of the tex- 
file industry of North Carolina, 

In 1900, cotton mills operating in 
North .Carolina, says Mr. Marshall, 
had a total of slightly more than 1,- 
000,000 spindles. ‘Today there are 
nearly 400 milis in the State with 
more than 6,000,000 spindles, em- 
ploying 80.000 workers. 

“The State of Massachusetts,” says 
Mr. Marshall, “still has a lead in 
the total number of spindles with 
11,614,824;> however the mills of 
North Carolina operate on fuller 
time, many of them working two 
shifts of operators, so that in total 
active spindle hours, North Carolina 
recently held a position ahead of 
th Bay State.” 


Rose Colored Rayon Bedspreads 
Most Active. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Rayon krinkle 


bedspreads in rose comprise 50 per 
cent of those sold at the May Co. 


store here, according to an official 
in that department. Price ranges 
from $5.75 to $12.50 enjoy a good 
demand in this articie, it is said 
here. 
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& BR. American Machine Co. _.. 
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Mauney Steel Co. — 
Memphis Cotton 
Merrow Machine Co. 
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Mossberg, Frank, Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
—N— 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. ee 
National Oil Products Co. .......—s« 
Neutrasol Products Corp. eae 
National Ring Traveler Co. ...._.. 121 


Newburger Cotton Co ewe 


Be wport Chemical Works, Inc. _____ 18 
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Norwood Engineering Co. ai 
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Parker. Water i. Co. 
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I.ex Engineering Corp. 
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Seydel Chemical Co. . 
Sevdel-Woolley Co. — 
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Sirrine, J. E. & Co. — 
Slauchter. G. G. 
Smith. Malcolm & Co.. 
Southern Svindle & Fiver Co. 2 


Spray Paintine & Equip- 


ment Sales Co. ‘ 6 
Stafford Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfe. Co. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 9 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

Terrell Machine Co. 
Texas Power & Light Co. ___. vi 75 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Textile Mill Supply Co. _. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Tripod Paint Co. 
—U— 
Chemical Products Co. 182 
S. Robbin & Shuttle Co. .....__. 181 
vu S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. ...... 79 
Universal Winding Co. 106 

Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. ___. 
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Washburn Printing Co —__. 
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Watts. Ridlev & (Co. 
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Whitin Machine Works . 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 108 


Wickwire, Spencer Steel Co. 
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Letters of Congratulation 
(Continued from Page 58-d) 


flatter, but we believe that David 
Clark was called for his special 
work; and standing a man four 
square he has answered the call 
and met every condition of the call. 
Long may he ‘live and many, many 
more anniversaries may the Textile 
Bulletin have. 
Sincerely, 


R. A. WHATLEY, 


Vice-Pres. and Mer. Bremen Looms, 
Bremen, Ga. 


I note that on March 4th you will 
issue the Fifteenth Anniversary 
Number of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin, and I should like to ex- 
press my high appreciation of the 
valuable work you are doing for 
the textile industry. You are im- 
partial to both the employee and 
the employer; your Bulletin con- 
tains much helpful information. 

Best wishes. 

Yours very truly, 
LEROY A. WERTS, 


Sec. and Asst. Treas. Mills Mill, 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


I saw in your February (ith edi- 
tion of the Bulletin that you will 
issue the Fifteenth Anniversary 
Number of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin on March 4th, and, having 
been a subscriber during the period, 
I want to tell you how much I ap- 
preciate you refforts in connection 
with all matters pertaining to the 
success and advancement of the 
cotton mill industry in the South 
and to congratulate you upon your 
wonderful success in your efforts. 

You have my best wishes for 
many more years of constructive 
usefulness to the mills of the South 
and of happy prosperity for your- 
self and the Bulletin. 

SSincerely yours, 


L. A. WILLIAMSSON, 


Sec. White-Williamson Co., Gra- 
ham, N. C, 


We wish to extend cordial birth- 
day greetings on the occasion of 
your fifteenth anniversary, and wish 
to convey to David Clark our appre- 
ciation of his efforts in the past in 
his stand for the good of our indus- 
try, and may he continue in the 
good work. 

With very best wishes, we are, 


Yours truly, 
T. V. MOSELEY, 
Sec.-Treas. Kinston Cotton Mills, 
Kinston, N. C. 


I note that on March 4th you will 
issue the Fifteenth Anniversary 
Number of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin, which will contain a very 
comprehensive survey of the past 
fifteen years in the textile industry 
of the South. 

I want to take this occasion to 
say that I have been a reader and 
an admirer of the Textile Bulletin 
in the manly way in which its editor 
has stood up and fought for the 
interest of the textile industry and 
the textile employees especially in 
the South. Ever since the first issue 
was printed Mr. Clark has been ac- 
tive in carrying both of the Federal 
Child Labor Laws to the United 
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States Supreme Court, where they 
were declared unconstitutional and 
of course, any right thinking person 
not biased by the labor agitator 
would have to admit that he was 
right in the stand he took against 
the unjust legislation that has been 
tried to be forced upon the man- 
ufacturing industry. We feel grate- 
ful to Mr. Clark that he had the 
courage, manhood and backbone to 
wage a successful campaign against 
its ratification. 

In my mind the Textile Bulletin 
is the best textile paper that comes 
to our office and we hope that we 
may be able in our humble way to 
enable him to stand up in the fu- 
ture and fight for the rights of the 
fextile industry of the South and 
for the interest of the textile oper- 
atives. I hope the writer will live 
to send in another letter on the 
fiftieth anniversary. 

Very truly yours, 
R. J. BROWN, 
Gen. Mgr. Santee Mills, Orangeburg, 
S. C. 


Referring to your letter of the 
{ith, in which you ask for letters 
for your fifteenth birthday, beg to 
advise: 

Of all the men I know, I know of 
no one who has done as much for 
the Southern cotton mills and their 
operatives.as David Clark. 

Yours ver ytruly, 
W. L. PHILLIPS, 
Supt. Social Circle Cotton Mills Co., 
Social Circle, Ga. 


As we approach the fifteenth 
birthday of your splendid publica- 
tion, I wish to express my appre- 
ciation for the Southern Textile 
Bulletin and its editor. 

The writer has read and enjoyed 
a copy of each issue of your paper. 
I am sure that I get as much value 
for the subscription price of the 
Bulletin as for the same amount 
of money spent in any way. 

My opinion is that the Southern 
Textile Bulletin, under the leader- 
ship of David Clark, constitutes one 
of the greatest forces for good that 
exis's in the Southern textile field. 

Yours very truly, 
L. BUNTON, 
Supt. Ruby Cotton Mills, Gastonia, 


N. 


We want to congratulate you 
upon your approaching birthday. It 
was a happy day for the textile in- 
dustry, especially of the South, 
when you came into being, for you 
have always stood for progress, in- 
felligence and a square deal for our 
industry. We feel sure you can 
justly claim no small part of the 
credit for the wonderful develop- 
ment of the past fifteen years, so 
here's wishing you long life and 
an ever-increasing measure of suc- 
cess commensurate with the service 
you shall render. 

Yours very truly, 
J. G. GREGORY, 
Sec. and Treas. Elizabeth City Cot- 
ton Mills, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


It is with pleasure I take the op- 
portunity to express the kindly 
feeling I have ever had toward the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and its 
editor. Being a subscriber almost 
from its inception, I eagerly look 


forward to each succeeding issue 
for the pages of information and 
inspiration so faithfully gotten to- 
gether and published in a most con- 
venient and compact style, making 
it easily the leading periodical of its 
kind in the country. 

I believe that every mill man, 
whether in a high position or filling 
any place in line of promotion, 
should know and appreciate the 
true value of the Bulletin in their 
work. 

As for a man to “know his stuff” 
must get his theory from reading as 
well as experience from work I 
hope the younger men will not fail 
to realize the importance of this 
last’ statement. 

Assuring you of my hearty sup- 
port, I am, | 

Yours very truly, 
L. L. HURPHY, 
Supt. Osceola Mills, Inc., Gastonia, 
N. C. 


In connection with your Fifteenth 
Anniversary Number, which I un- 
derstand you are going to publish 
on March 4th. 

It affords me much pleasure to 
state all of the cotton manufactur- 
ers are under deep obligations to 
your managing editor, David Clark, 
for the very efficient manner in 
which he has handled the proposed 
Federal Child Labor Amendment to 
the Constitution. Its defeat is 
largely due to his efforts. 

I think your paper is doing a 
wonderful piece of work in promot- 
ing better relations between the 
employers an demployees of this 
section and it is always a pleasure 
for me to commend the work that 
you are doing. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
E. C. DWELLE, 


Vice-Pres. and Asst. Treas. Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


No one who has been connecied 
with the textile industry of the 
South for the past ten years but 
what feels indebted to Mr. Clark. 
managing editor of the Southern 
Textile Bulletin, for his valuable 
and unanimous efforts to keep 
united that friendship which the 
South enjoys that exist between em- 
ployer and employee.— 

David Clark is a mill man’s friend, 
be he owner or operator he is a stone 
wall to the agitator who tries to 
break this friendship. 

Respectfully, 


W. E. HAMMOND. 
Supt., Balfour, Mills, Inc., Balfour 


de 


You naturally are anticipating 
your forthcoming Fifteenth Anni- 
versary Number, and fifteen years of 
successful publishing is worthy of 
commendation, and what is still 
more worthy of approval is the 
steady improvement in your paper, 
and the ever increasing service that 
you have and are rendering to the 
textile mills. 

Not only is it a pleasure to us to 
do our part with you in your ep- 
deavors, but from a personal stand- 
point, it has been our privilege to 
have close acquaintance, with Mr. 
Clark, through these years, and it 
seems to us that his personal ser- 
vice through the textile mills should 
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come in for special commendation in 
this your Fifteenth Anniversary 
Number, 
May you have many times fifteen 
years in which to carry on. 
Very truly yours, 
HARRY C. COLEY, 
Secy. and Treas., Howard Bros. 

Manufacturing Company, Wor- 

chester, Mass- 

We wish to congratulate the 
Southern Textile Bulletin on its 
Fifteenth Anniversary: 

The writer has known David 
Clark, editor, for a great many years, 
and he certainly deserves great 
credit for the splendid textile paper 
that he publishes, 

We are also acquainted with many 
other members of Mr. Clark's staff 
and have always found them ready 
and willing to assist the textile in- 
dustry and the manufacturers of 
supplies in every way possible. 

It has been a source of delight to 
the writer to read the editorials of 
this paper. 

Wishing the Southern Textile 
Bulletin many happy future years, 
we remain, 

Very truly yours, 
AMOS M. BOWEN. 
Treas., U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Prov- 
idence, R. I. 


I am very glad of the opportunily 
given me through the Fifteenth 
Anniversary Number of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin to express my 
sincere appreciation of the efforts 
of its editor, David Clark, on the be- 
half of the textile industry of North 
Carolina and of the entire South. I 
helieve that I voice the sentiments 
of the cotton manufacturers partic- 
ularly when I say that he and his 
paper have rendered real construc- 
tive service not only to the mill 
owners but to the operatives as well, 
and that his excellent work is ap- 
preciated. 

I commend the conduct of your 
paper and wish for it a fuller meas- 
ure of success and usefulness in the 
future. 

Very truly yours, 
S. F. PATTERSON, 
Treas. and Mgr-, Roanoke Mills Co., 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


We are glad to continue our ad- 
\ertising patronage of your journal, 
since we find it is read in every 
Southern mill that we visit. We 
also appreciate the personal wor 
of Mr- Clark in backing up the tex- 
tile industry whenever it is assailed 
by ignorant outsiders. 

Very yours truly, 
G. 0. DRAPER. 
Vice-Pres., Hopedale Manufacturing 
Company, Milford, Mass. 


Please allow me the honor of con- 
eratulating vou on your Fifteenth 
Anniversary. 

No doubt you have one of the 
most interesting textile paper pub- 
lished today. | 

I wish especially to mention the 
splendid work and untiring effor's 
of your editor, David Clark, especi- 
ally in bringing about the defeat of 
the numerous Child Labor Bills, 

Personally, I feel that the editor 
has shown a sense of fairness to the 
mills and the operatives alike and 
deserves many thanks and consider- 
ation of the interest he has shown, 
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Hoping for you and yours the 
greatest success for the future. I! 
am, 

Yours very truly, 
W. H. GIBSON, Jr-, 
Mer., Cascade Mills, Inc., Mooresville, 
N. C. 


Please accept our congratulations 
on the Fifteenth Anniversary v! 
your paper, which occurs on March 
4th, 1926. 

For any lines that have to do with 
the textile trade, we believe your 
paper to be one of the best adver- 
lising mediums in the South, ev- 
ddenced by the fact that we have 
earried an advertisement with you 
for a number of years. 

Yours very truly, 
P. J. MeMAHON, 
Secy.-Treas., The Textile Mill Sup- 

ply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Here's congratulations on past at- 
tainment and sincere wishes for the 
future usefulness of the Textie 
Journal that leads. It has long stood 
as a defender of the rights of the 
Southern cotton mills, and m iy 
judgment the Southern cotton mill 
industry owes more to this paper 
and its able editor than to any other 
medium. I have been a subscriber 
and constant reader of the paper 
from its first issue because I like i 
best of all. I am 

Cordially yours, 
GRO. F- BRIETZ. 
Supt., Selma Cotton Mills, Selma, 
N. C. 


I think it is only fitting and proper 
at this time for me to write and 
express a word of appreciation of 
the Bulletin and especially of its 
managing editor, Mr. David Clark. 
Through the Bulletin and his efforts 
in other directions Mr. Clark has 
contributed greatly to the develop- 
ment of the textile industry in the 
Carolinas in the past few years and 
his work towards promoting better 
relations between employer and em- 
ployee is especially worthy of note. 
His untiring and intelligent efforts 
to defeat the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment to the Constitution was 
a splendid piece of work and we are 
all his debtors for it. I am glad of 
this opportunity to commend Mr. 
Clark and the Bulletin. 

Yours very truly, 
B. B. GOSSETT, 
President Chadwick-Hoskins Com- 
pany, Charlotte, N. C. 


We cannot resist the temptation 
to acknowledge worth when real 
worth presents itself. This we wish 
to do by congratulating you on your 
fifteenth anniversary of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 

We know of no publication that 
is received with such interest in 
our office, and we have almost come 
to the habit of relying solely on it 
for textile news, and its editorials 
are always based on common sense 
and in the real interest of all the 
people, both employer and em- 
ployee, and your success in han- 
dling the Federal Child Labor mat- 
ter is to be highly commended by 
all concerned, as well as maintain- 
ing a general principle that should 
dominate in our government. That 
is, the leaving of something to the 
States. 
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Wishing you many future years 
of continued prosperity and activity, 
we are, 

Very respectfully, 
W. B. MOORE, 
Pres. and Treas. Neely Mfg. Co., 

Travora Cotton Mills, York, 8. C. 

The writer personally wishes to 
compliment your Bulletin upon the 
very aggressive part it has taken in 
recent years for the textile industry 
in the South. We certainfly feel 
that you have kept well to the fore 
in this improvement and have had 
a very vital part in its successful 
development. 

We also feel very sincerely that 
Mr. Clark, your managing editor, 
has served the South in a very sin- 
cere, loyal and efficient manner in 
combatting the various influences 
which have endeavored to creep 
into this seetion of the country and 
which, if allowed to run without 
restriction, have a very serious ef- 
fect upon the future of this devel- 
opment of the industry. 

Kind personal regards to yourself 
and to Mr. Clark, and wishing you 
as great a success in the years im- 
mediately ahead of us as you have 
enjoyed in the past, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
LEONARD 8. LITTLE, 
Pacific Mills, Lyman, 


Genl. Supt. 

8. C. 

On this, the fifteenth anniversary, 
of the Southern Textile Bulletin it 
gives me pleasure to express my 
appreciation of the efforts and re- 
sults obtained for the textile mdus- 
try of the South by David Clark, its 
editor. 

In my opinion Mr. Clark stands 
alone as the greatest proven friend 
of the Southern cotton mill opera- 
tives as well as managers. The ser- 
vices rendered in the past by the 
Southern Textile Bulletin through 
Mr. Clark in defeating the unjust 
laws aimed at our industry alone 


justify its future existence. 


A great pleasure lies in knowing 
that we have such a champion for 
our cause—to go along with us in 
the years to come. 

May I wish for Mr. Clark and the 
Bulletin both many happy returns 
of the day. 

Very truly yours, 
E. L. SKIPPER, 
Supt. Kershaw Cotton Mills, Ker- 
shaw, C. 


It is a great privilege to congrat- 
ulate you on your fifteenth birthday 
and to extend to you the hope that 
there are still years and years of 
active service before you. 

The Southern Textile Bulletin has 
always stood for advancement and 
it has always been the champion of 
progress. We know that it will 
continue to lead in. this field. 

With our heartiest best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
J. EBERT BUTTERWORTH, 
Treas. H. W. Butterworth & Sons 

Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 

I desire to congratulate you on 
your fifteenth anniversary. 

I have been a constant reader of 
your publication since its first issue. 
Believe you have done a great deal 
for all those connected with the 


cotton manufacturing industry. 

It is our opinion that very many 
cotton mill operatives, overseers 
and even superintendents have 
learned much from the technical 
articles that you have published 
from time to time and that they 
have been inspired thereby to do 
better work and make real prog- 
ress. 

Wishing you continued success, I 
am, 

Yours very truly, 
FRED H. WHITE. 


I am writing to express my ap- 
preciation for the great work ren- 
dered by you and your Bulletin to 
the textile industry of the South for 
the last fifteen years. 

Your Bulletin has been one of the 
leaders in the fight to bring about 
a better spirit of friendly co-oper- 
ation between the Southern textile 
managers and operatives, and I feel 
confident that you have the hearty 
co-operation of both managérs and 
operatives in the great work you 
are doing for the cotton mills of the 
south. 

Wishing for the Bulletin contin- 
ued -prosperity, and for the editor 
health and happiness throughout 
the coming years, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. CATES, 
Supt. Edenton Cotton Mills, Eden- 
ton, N. C. 


W certainly want to offer you our 
hearty congratulations on the suc- 
cessful completion of fifteen years 
of constructive work in the textile 
field, and want to wish for you 
much success and happiness in the 
years to come. 

Yours very truly, 
AGNEW H. BAHNSON, 


Mer. The Bahnson Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


We wish to extend to you on your 
fifteenth birthday our very best 
wishes and to express our appre- 
ciation of the many kindnesses 
which you have extended to us. 

As advertisers we have been very 
much impressed with the hearty 
co-operation given us by every 
member of your organization, and 
we assure you that your service 
has been of great value to us. 

We trust that this birthday will 
he a forerunner of many others 
which will be equally enjoyable. 

Yours very truly, 
E. A. TERRELL, 
The Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, 
N. 


We have noted from, announce- 
ments you are going to publish an 
Annual Number on your fifteenth 
“birthday” on March 4th, and we 
are simply writing to express our 
congratulations. 

The splendid success of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin is partic- 
ularly gratifying to us on account 
of the fact that the writer was a 
member of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin’s staff immediately after its 
birth, just fifteen years ago. In ad- 
dition, we would also say that the 
henefits received by our company 
through using your publication as a 
publicity agent for bringing our 
products to the attention of the 
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mill men have been all that we 
could desire. Also, through the past 
fifteen years your outspoken stand 
on many matters of interest, not 
only for the textile trade but for 
the welfare of every one, has re- 
ceived our hearty approval. 

May the Bulletin live to continue 
this work through all the years to 
come. 

Yours very truly, 
HAMPTON SMITH, 
Sou. Mer. Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 
Southern Plant, Greenville, 8. C. 


I wish to take this opportunity to 
congratulate you upon having 
reached your fifteenth anniversary, 
and to express the hope that you 
may have many happy returns of 
the day. 

I would like to say in this connec- 
tion that, in looking back over our 
records, I find that our company has 
been running our advertisement in 
your paper continuously for four- 
teen of these fifteen years, which 
fact in itself would seem to indicate 
very clearly our appreciation of the 
service you render as an advertis- 
ing medium. 

As to the editorial policies of the 
Bulletin, we have always been in 
entire accord with every stand you 
have taken. In other words, ac- 
cording to our judgment, you have 
always upheld what we considered 
to be the right side of every ques- 
tion. 

Again wishing you many happy 
returns of the day, 

Yours very truly, 
D. H. WALLACE, 
Sou. Agent The Keever Starch Co.. 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


I understand that your Fifteenth 
Anniversary Number will appear 
this week. I want to take «this 
method of congratulating you and 
extend to you my hearty approval 
of the steps that have been taken 


through your Bulletin to defend 
the cotton manufacturers of the 
South. 


If there is a man in the South 
who should be appreciated it is 
David Clark, as he has played the 
game on all subjects without fear 
or favor. 

We should say a man who has 
played with the sons of working 


men knows the working conditions’ 


of our Southern mills. He, like 
myself, started in the mill business 
sweeping the floors, and it has given 
him a rise to a position that under- 
stands the working man’s ideas. 

No man has been so intensely im- 


portant to our Southern industry . 


as Mr. Clark, and I hope that his 
fifteenth anniversary may be dupli- 
cated with the greatest of success. 
Very truly yours, 
T. A. HIGHTOWER, 


Mgr. Kendall Mills, Inc., Edgefield, 
5. 


We congratulate you on reaching 
your fifteenth birthday. The writer 
has been one of your advertisers 
almost from the beginning of your 
publieation, and we are frank to 
state that we believe that you cover 
the Southern textile field in such a 
manner that it reaches the majority 
of men interested in textiles and 
which makes your publication 
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highly valuable as an adverlising 
medium. 

Your editorials and efforts are 
appreciated by not only the textile 
manufacturers, but by all those who 
use your publication for advertis- 
ing. 

We wish for you a continued suc- 
cess. We remain, 

Yours very truly, 
GEO. W. PRITCHETT, 
Sou. Mer. Charlotte Office, Morse 
Chain Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


I wish to extend to you my heart- 
iest congratulations on this, the fif- 
leenth birthday of the Bulletin. 
Through the Bulletin you have been 
a wonderful help to the mills of the 
South. Especially, so we appreciate 
your work in defeating the various 
Child Labor bills. Wishing § you 
many. more years of usefulness and 
prosperity, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
M. E. GARRISON, 
Supt. Glenwood Cotton Mills, Easley, 

Ss. C. 

We understand that on March 4, 
1926 you will publish the Fifteenth 
Anniversary Number of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 

We take this oceasion of congrat- 
ulating you on your coming birth- 
day... We read the Bulletin with 
great interest. 

We find your Directory of the 
southern Textile Mills of great value 
io us and use it constantly. 

Yours very truly, 
BK. P. COLES, 
General Eleetric Co., Charlotte, N. t. 

Allow me to express my sincere 
congratulations. +0 you on your 
hifteenth Anniversary of the publi- 
cation of Southern Textile Bulletin. 
Your fair and fearless stand for the 
southern manufacturers, and the 
employees also, must always stand 
out as showing you as one to “Keep 
the Faith. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN L- DAVIDSON, 


I am glad to note that on March 
4th you will publish the Fifteenth 
Anniversary Number of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. I wish to ex- 
press to you my appreciation of 
your paper. I have been a constant 
reader every since its first year as a 
paper- I like the spirit of its edi- 
forials. I admire a man like Mr. 
Clark, he has never failed to stand 
for the things that are right. 

The southern Textile Bulletin 
has done more for the cotton milis 
of the South than-any other paper. 
I believe that both worker and. em- 
ployer can say: this without any 
aoubt. 

Wishing for you many more pros- 
perous years, I am 

Yours very truly, 
A. P. BRIGGS. 
Supt., Osage -Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bessemer City, N, C. 


Mer. Supt., Savona Manufacturing 

Company, Charlotte, N. C. 

I note from the pages of the Bulle- 
tn that you are to publish the Fif- 
teenth Anniversary Number of the 
Southern Textile. Bulletin soon, and 
I should like to congratulate you at 
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the end of your fifteenth year as an 
editor. 

| have kept in touch with several 
Textile papers during the last ten 
io fifteen years, and I have read 
afier no one, in whom I have great- 
er confidence as a Textile News 
Editor. Your advice, through the 
pages of your paper, on all the tex- 
tile problems that have confronted 
the management and the laborer 
have always been sane, sound and 
fair to all involved. I should like 
to-say further that the. Southern 
cotton manufacturing industry ts 
due you a vote of thanks for the 
work you have done in establishing 
‘he fact throughout the United 
States that we are able to handle 
cur labor situation without Federai 
supervision. 

Wishing you many more years of 
successful editorship, I am 

Very truly yours, 
J. 8S. STROUD. 
Supt., Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Mili 

No. 3, Cooleemee, N. C. 

We are looking ~forward wil 
much interest to your Fiftceni! 
Anniversary Number. From ai! ind- 
eations it should prove to be an 
outstanding feature of 1926 pubii- 
cations. 

Yours very truly, 
C. E. WATSON, 

Manager, J. H- Williams Company, 

Millbury, Mass. 

The constructive activities of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin, stretch- 
ing over a good many years past, 
reflects the. greatest possible credil 
upon the high aspirations and pur- 
poses of its editor. It has seemed 
to us that the defeat of the iniqui- 
tous proposed Twentieth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the 
United States has been brought! 
about principally through the in- 
telligent dissemination of informa- 
tion concerning the covert, insidi- 
ous objects of those who have pro- 
posed the amendment. David Clark 
revealed not alone the underlying 
unpatriotic purpose of the amend- 
ment, but awakened for the first 
time the people of the United States 
to the consequences. He deserves 
the gratitude of all public spirited 
and patriotic citizens in saving them 
from such centralization of govern- 
ment activities at Washington as 
this country has never yet experi- 
enced. 

He has let in- the light of day 
upon the activities of those who 
have endeavored to organize the 
cotton mill operatives of the South. 
It is strange the latter are willing 
to listen to self-seeking agitators 
who have cheated them and deluded 
them in the past to their own last- 
ing sorrow and who have nothing 
to offer except strife, suffering and 
untold losses to the very people 
whom they claim to represent and 
serve. 

If seems to us the cotton manu- 
facturers of the South owe a debt 
of gratitude to the Southern Textile 
Bulletin for its alertness in chal- 
lenging such propaganda of misrep- 
resentation, for instance, as _ that 
which found its way recen'ly into 
the columns of the religious press 
of the South. Mr. Clark has done 
much to broadcast the activities of 
Southern cotton mills in welfare 
work. The mills have too long re- 


mained silent in this connection, for 
possibly they have felt what they 
have endeavored to do and have 
would speak for itself. It is only 
through publication of facts with 
reference to their constructive and 
beneficent interest in and attention 
'o the welfare of their employees 
that the public at large can become 
cognizant of these remarkable and 
commendable activities. It is un- 
fortunately the fact that maudlin 
misrepresentation such as profes- 
sional uplifters indulge in, is given 
far more publicity in the columns 
of the press than accounts of such 
fine work as has been done in al- 
most every mill community in the 
South for those employed in cotton 
mills. 

For our part, we feel that David 
Clark and the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin have earned a debt of grati- 
tude from the cotton spinners in 
the South and he and his paper 
have our very best wishes for con- 
tinued success. 

Very truly yours, 
PHILLIP 8S. TULEY,., 
Pres. and Treas. Louisville Cotton 

Mill Co., Ine., Louisville, Ky. 

Permit us to extend sincere con- 
gratulations on your fifteenth anni- 
versary. The work that you have 
done since your first issue came off 
the press, not only for the industry 
itself but equally as much for the 
operatives, has been of inestimable 
value. 

You have our best wishes, and 
we trust that the future holds many 
good things in store for you. 

Very truly yours, 
A. M. DIXON, 
Treas. Dixon Mills, Ine., Gastonia, 

David Clark, the man and his 
paper, The Southern Textile Bulle- 
lin, stands out as one of the mos! 
constructive furees, if not the mos! 
constructive foree, we have in labor 
and textile circles as well as humun 
uplift, that we have in the South 
today. 

Mr. Clark is exceptionally clear 
and sound in all always 
standing for the right regardless of 
the consequences. 

Yours very truly, 
C. M. BAILEY, 
Treas. Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, 


issues. 


We wish to extend our congrat- 
ulations on your fifteenth anniver- 
sary and to wish you many years 
of continued success for yourself 
and the Southern Textile Bulletin. 
which we have come to look upon 
as the foremost textile paper of the 
South. 

Yours truly, 
W. D. BRIGGS, 
sec. and Treas. Caraleigh Mills Co.. 

Raleigh, N. C. 


We fully appreciate the great 
service that David Clark, editor of 
the Southern Textile Bulletin, has 
rendered the cotton manufacturers 
of the South in his efforts to pre- 
vent hostile Federal Child Labor 
legislation, and also to keep down 
unionism among our operatives. We 
also feel that the present spirit of 
friendliness between operatives and 
management is to quite an extent 
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due to his efforts along the above 
lines. 

I wish to congratulate the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin on the fifteenth 
anniversary, and wish for the editor 
and the publication great success 
in the future 

Yours truly, 
ALEX LONG, 
Pres. and Treas. Aragon-Baldwin 

Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C. 

Your personal efforts, augmented 
by the able editorials in the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin, has lifted the 
cotton mills of these United States 
to a higher plane. Every slander 
and misstatement has been exposed 
thus placing the cotton mill indus- 
iry under abiding obligations. 

Yours very truly, 
J. T. GARDNER, 
Pres. Anniston Yarn Mills, Anniston, 
Ala. 


May I felicitate you upon your 
Fifteenth Anniversary and splendid 
achievements, and wish you still 
vreater success so that we may con- 
gratulate you again before your 
good publication is out of its teens. 

Very truly yours, 
E. CHAPPELL, 
Sou. Repr. H. & B. American Ma- 
chine Co. 


We wish to congratulate you on 
vour fifteenth anniversary, which 
we understand will be on March 
ith. 

We have been reading this Bulle- 
lin for a great many years, and 
would feel lost if it did not come to 
our office eaeh week. 

David Clark has certainly been a 
friend of the textile industry in the 
South, both to the owners and oper- 
atives as well, and we are glad to 
fell him of our appreciation. While 
the mill managers have been trying 
lo keep their plants operating on a 
profitable basis, Mr. Clark has been 
carrying on the fight for better la- 
bor laws, and better conditions in 
general for the textile industry, 
lifting this burden from the shoul- 
ders of the managers, which I am 
sure is greatly appreciated by all. 

Yours very truly, 
W. A. ENLOW, 
Viee-Pres. and Treas. Lafayette 
Cotton Mills, Lafayette, Ga. 


I understand that on March 4th 
you will issue the Fifteenth Anni- 
versary Number of the Southern 
Textile Bulletn and it seems that 
this would be a good time for an 
expression of approval and appre- 
ciation from those of us engaged in 
cot'on manufacturing who have 
been the direct beneficiaries of the 
worthy work done by the Bulletin. 

This not only includes the man- 
ufacturers, but everybody connect- 
ed with the industry from the 
higher officials to the most lowly 
occupation in our mills. The broad 
scope of the Bulletin its treatment 
of manufacturing problems, togeth- 
er with the humane consideration 
of everything pertaining to the 
welfare of the operatives of the 
Indus'ry, gives it a place unique in 
the history of textile publications. 

In this connection ‘we must look 
for the “man behind the gun” and 
we find him in the very able per- 
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son of your editor, David Clark. The 
thanks of the whole industry should 
be most unstintingly given, as he 
has devoted his time and ability to 
a very worthy and successful effort 
und if there were any way we could 
make our friend Clark president 
emeritus of the cotton industry, he 
is the man to wear the mantle. 

I most sincerely wish the Bulletin 
and Mr. Clark many, many years of 
continued prosperity and success. 


Cordially yours, 
L. W. CUDDY, 


Mer. Gambrill-Melville Mills, Bes- 
semer City, N. C. 


This is intended as a token of our 
very high regard for the work ac- 
complished by David Clark and the 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 

We believe tha tyou have accom- 
plished inestimable good for the 
Southern mills as a whole. Your 
ideas and methods have been sound 
and we always find you lined up 
on the right side of every subject. 

We sincerely appreciate you and 
wish for you continued success. 

Yours very truly, 
GEO. 8. HARRIS, 


Pres. Exposition Cotton Mills, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Pres. Cotton Manufacturers’ Ass'n. 
of Ga. 


This being the Fifteenth Anniver- 
sary of the Textile Bulletin, I feel 
impressed to write a few words of 
appreciation of this paper. I have 
heen an interested reader of the 
Bulletin since its beginning, and 
eagerly look forward to its coming 
each week. 

The cotton mill industry, as a 
whole, should support this paper, as 
it has always proven to be in sym- 
pathy with everything that is clean 
and upright for the upbuilding of 
the industry to both employer and 
employee. I think the entire South 
is indebted to its far-seeing editor 
today for the Federal Child Labor 
Law having been defeated, and 
should express appreciation of his 
efforts in its behalf. Why would 
David Clark manifest such interest 
had he not been a friend to the 
cotton mill industry? 

The Bulletin stands ready at any 
and all times to defend the South 
against any erroneous reports that 
frequently drift into other maga- 
zines and papers. 

I must not fail to say a good word 
for the Discussion Page, which car- 
ries valuable information and is an 
untold benefit to superintendents 
and overseers. Would recommend 
fo any young superintendent or 
overseer to read the Discussion 
Page weekly. 

The editorials are always looked 
forward to when any question in 
the textile industry is at issue. 

During these fifteen years, as a 
reader of the Bulletin I have never 
had cause to doubt anything pub- 
lished therein. Am wishing for the 
Bulletin, its editorial staff and its 
many readers many more years of 
mutual satisfaction. 

Yours very truly, 
W. P. LEISTER, 
Supt. Walhallat Plant, Victor-Mon- 
aghan Co., Walhalla, 8. C. 
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We wish at this time to express 
our appreciation of the service 
which David Clark has rendered the 
textile industry, which has been 
invaluable. He has done more to 
promote a spirit of co-operation 
betwee nthe mill operatives and 
managers than any other one man 
we know. Through his paper, the 
Southern Textile Bulletin, he has 
always maintained a very high 
standard, so that he has the im- 
plicit confidence of both the man- 
agers and operatives. 

We wish to congratulate him for 


what he has accomplished during” 


the past fifteen years, and trust that 
the future will bring even’ more 
credit to him than what the past 
has brought. 
Very truly, 
A. 8. THOMAS, 
Treas. Whitney Mfg. Co., Whitney, 


We are pleased to express our 
appreciation of your very fine paper 
and of the splendid service you 
have rendered to all cotton manu- 
facturers of the South. 

Yours is a wide-awake, progres- 
sive paper and we are very pleased 
to say has a large following with 
all of our employees, which is to 
sav “has earned its place.” 

We wish you continued success 
in your very important undertak- 
ing. 

Yours very truly, 
W. H. BEATTIE, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. Wallace Mfg. 
Co. Inc., Jonesville, 8S. C. 


It is with great pleasure that we 
aecept the privilege and opportunity 
of expressing to Mr. Clark and to 
the Bulletin the appreciation that 
we have always had for them on 
secount of their untiring efforts to 
help the cause of the Southern 
manufacturer, and in trying to let 
‘he world know that the child labor 
of the Southern mills was not as 
pictured by some of the so-calied 
welfare workers. 

In our opinion not only the 
Southern cotton mills but the whole 
country is under obligation to you, 
Mr. Clark, for the work that you 
and the Bulletin did to defeat the 
Twentieth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

I have been a subscriber to the 
Bulletin since 1912 and hope to 
continue my subscription for many 
years. 

Cc. R. BRUMBY, 
Supt. Cedartown Cotton and Export 
Co., Cedartown, Ga. 


it gives me pleasure to congrat- 
ulate you on your fifteenth anniver- 
sary, which you celebrate on March 
ith. 

Now in a few days it will be just 
twenty years since I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting your editor, and 
during the years that have passed 
I have realized more and more my 
good fortune in being able to call 
“Dave” Clark my friend. 

Pardon me for this personal 
touch, but nothing that could be 
said about the Textile Bulletin 
would be complete without a word 
of commendation for its managing 
editor, who has followed the same 
policy in the management of his 
paper as he has in his personal life, 


that of unselfish devotion to any 
cause which he champions. 

Gentlemen, your paper has done 
an unlimited amount of good in its 
fight against the evils that have 
beset the cotton manufacturers of 
the South, and the Southern man- 
ufacturers appreciate it and are 
everywhere outspoken in their ex- 
pressions of gratitude. 

It is undoubtedly the fervent hope 
of all who know your paper that it 
may continue to grow. in power and 
influence during the years that are 
ahead. 

Yours truly, 


L. MH. GLLBERT, 
Supt. Caraleigh Mills Co., Raleigh, 
N. C. 


It gives me much pleasure fo 
congratulate you on the fifteenth 
anniversary of your valuable paper, 
to which I have been a subscriber 
since your first issue and read reg- 
ularly with pleasure and profit. We 
also wish to express our thanks and 
appreciation for your effective work 
in behalf of the manufacturers and 
mill operatives during the past fif- 
feen years. 

With best wishes for your con- 
tinued success. 

Yours truly, 


J. C. SMITH, 
Treas. Shelby Cotton Mills, Shelby, 


N. C. 


We want to extend hearty con- 
gratulations on your having reached 
your fifteenth anniversary, and be- 
cause you have accomplished so 
much good for the textile industry 
of the South since your birthday. 

We think David Clark has placed 
us all under heavy obligations to 
him for the successful fights he has 
made in our behalf, especially in 
reference to Federal Child Labor 
Laws, and Northern labor leaders 
who have tried to unionize the mills 
of the South. May he live long, and 
keep up the good fight for us. 

With best wishes for your con- 
tinued prosperity and usefulness. 

Yours very truly, 
CHAS. M. WALKER, 
Pres. Monroe Cotton Mills, Monroe, 
Ga. 


Noting the announcement of the 
approach of your fifteenth birthday, 
I want to take this occasion to con- 
gratulate you upon the success you 
have obtained and the valued posi- 
fion that you now occupy in this 
section. 

Personally, I am indebted to you 
for many helpful suggestions both 
in the administrative and practical 
aspects of my work. And it is my 
sincere hope that the years to come 
will bring to you continued success, 
without the strain and worry and 
hardships of the past. 

Most sincerely, 
L. B. GIBSON, 
Mfg. Co., Fairmont, 


[It is a great pleasure for me to 
have an opportunity to put a few 
lines in one of the best textile pa- 
pers, I think, in the South. 

I want to thank David Clark, as 
all we “old fellows” call him, for 
{he stand he has taken in behalf of 
ihe cotton mill industries, and for 
the strong editorials that he has 
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broadcast expressing his views 
against issues that, had they been 
passed, would have caused moun- 
tains of trouble for both the man- 
ufacturer and labor. 

I was one among many that re- 
ceived one of the first issues of this 
great paper, and I have not missed 
an issue since. 

Yours very truly, 
W. F. DOGGETT, 


Supt. Cowpens Mills, Cowpens, 8. C. 


Permit me to greet you with the 
right hand of good fellowship on 
the fifteenth anniversary of your 
valuable publication, of which it has 
been my pleasure to be a subscriber 
beginning with the first issue. 

I have become so attached to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin that I al- 
most feel it to be a cog in the ma- 
chinery of our business. You have 
rendered a great service to the up- 
building of the textile industry in 
the South and we are not unmindfu! 
of the great good that you have ac- 
complished. 

I have known David Clark for 
many years; and time has served 
only to increase my admiration for 
his splendid attributes, and the fine 
service he has rendered.the cotton 
manufacturers of the South. 

He has stood as a bulwark against 
the encroachment upon our consti- 
tutional rights. He fought a long 
and courageous battle for our inter- 
ests and we rejoice in his victory. 

We commend you to the grace of 
fortune for a long and useful life. 

Sincerely yours, 


BLAIR W. BINGHAM, 


Gen. Mer. Tellico Cotton Mill Co., 
Tellico Plains, Tenn. 


Please accept my congratulations 
on the fifteenth anniversary of your 
publication. May your health be 
such you are permitted for many 
years fo continue successfully the 
publication which has so wonder- 
fully, through its editorials, helped 
to build up not only the manufac- 
turing industry of the South but the 
morale of the men engaged in its 
promotion. Aside from the techni- 
cal value I have received for the 
past fifteen years from the Bulletin, 
I have read and watched your time- 
ly editorials, which have helped to 
tide the industry over many critical 
periods. 

The Southern manufacturers are 
indebted to you for the ever untire- 
some effort put forth in their behalf 
in many matters which would have 
materially crippled the cotton man- 
ufacturing industry had you not 
fought honestly and fearfully to a 
successful conclusion in its behalf. 

Believe me sincerely yours, 


J. V. McCOMBS, 


Supt. Fountain Cotton Mills, Ine.. 
Tarboro, N. C. 


Having been connected with the 
textile mills for the past twenty-five 
years, it is my candid opinion that 
David Clark has, through his pub- 
lication, the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin, done more for the Southern 
textile industry than any one we 
know of. 

Yours very truly, 
G. C. DILLING, 
Supt. The Brazos Valley Cotton 
Mills, West, Tex. 
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Inspecting Wissco Card Clothing at the Factory 


Exacting Inspection Insures Wissco Wire 
Card Clothing Quality 


ROM the time the Wickwire Spencer 

Steel Company mines the ore, until 
the wire is made into card clothing, 
Wissco Wire must pass exacting tests 
and inspections. 


The wire must pass exacting tests for 
tensile strength and hardness. Accurate 
analytical and fatigue tests are applied. 
The most precise setting and grinding 
machinery is used in the manufacture of 
Wisseo Clothing. The finished clothing 
is examined minutely for possible imper- 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 


fections. Teeth must be evenly set; the 
angle and pitch must be uniform; and 
the points properly ground. 


Not until it satisfactorily fulfills all these 
demands is it allowed to leave the Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Company’s factories. 


These are some of the reasons why you 
obtain a 35 per cent longer interval be- 
tween grindings, and a free cutting wire 
that will grind without hooking in the 


time now required to grind ordinary card 
wire. 


STEEL COMPANY 


41 East Forty-second Street, New York 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 
PRODUCTS 
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10 QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


WITH REFERENCE TO 


LARING 


WHAT IS CARECO ONE PIECE FURNACE 
LINING? 
It is a Plastic Furnace Lining, used on the inside 
of the furnace in place of fire brick. 


IN WHAT TYPE FURNACE MAY IT BE USED? 
Because of its nature it may be used in practically 


every type furnace in existence—anywhere fire brick 
has been, or can be, used. 


WHAT ARE ITS PROPERTIES AND APPEAR- 
ANCE WHEN INSTALLED IN THE FUR- 
NACE? 

Careco One Piece Furnace Lining is scientifically 
prepared of high heat resisting material, and forms 

ONE SOLID PIECE when it hardens in the furnace. 


WHAT MUST FURNACE LINING STAND? 

Furnace Lining must stand temperatures ranging be- 
tween 2,600 and 3,000 degrees F.; must stand friction 
and wearing away of lining by hot gases and flame 
action, fuel and ash, and attack of fireman’s slice bar. 


WILL CARECO ONE PIECE FURNACE LINING 

DO THIS? 

Yes. Careco One Piece Furnace Lining will stand 
3,100 degrees F., and not only successfully resists 
abrasive action of furnace charge, mechanical equip- 
ment and swift moving, dust-laden gases, but lessens 
disintegration; strengthens the whole structure of the 
furnace and gives better control to furnace atmos- 
phere. 


WHAT IS THE LIFE OF CARECO ONE PIECE 
FURNACE LINING COMPARED WITH THAT 
OF FIRE BRICK? 

- The life of Careco One Piece Furnace Lining is 

from two to three times longer than fire brick, under 

the same working conditions. 


WHAT ARE THE DISADVANTAGES OF FIRE 
BRICK? 
The frequent changes of furnace temperature and 


TRADE MARK 
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the uneven pressure caused by contraction and expan- 
sion of brick, weakens the bonding cement that holds 
brick in place, and causes it to crumble. This leaves 
weak joints and allows brick to become loose, crack 
or fall out—leaving holes through which cold air 
enters. When that happens the whole brick lining is 
in a weakened condition and may suddenly require 
repairs or a complete new lining. 


WHAT ARE THE ADVANTAGES OF CARECO 
ONE PIECE FURNACE LINING? 


With Careco One Piece Furnace Lining the density 
is uniform; there are no joints to open up; no fire 
clay to melt; no voids to allow cold air into the fur- 
nace and no brick to work loose and fall from the 
wall—it is ONE SOLID PIECE when installed. 
Furthermore, only common labor is requ:red to install 
it, thereby eliminating the expensive brick-mason, 
and time for installation is about one-half that of fire 
brick. Careco One Piece Furnace Lining eliminates 
frequent furnace repairs, and is one means of reduc- 
ing production costs. 


HOW. DOES PRICE OF CARECO ONE PIECE 
FURNACE LINING COMPARE WITH THAT 
OF FIRE BRICK? 


Cost of Careco One Piece Furnace Lining is in line 
with that of fire brick, and INCLUDES services of 
engineer to supervise installation. 


DO YOU MANUFACTURE ANY OTHER FORM 
OF LINING? 


No. We manufacture only one lining—-Careco One 
Piece Furnace Lining—using the most refractory 
materials obtainable. In this age of specializing, we 
are specialists in the Furnace Lining field, putting 
the best in our product, and offer the services of our 
staff of engineers if we can be of assistance in helping 
solve Boiler Furnace problems. 


It is logical to suppose that a group of men who constantly study one subject only, will be more proficient than others who 


work in conjunction with many other lines. 


We specialize in Lining Industrial Boiler Furnaces. Our engineers are constantly installing Lining in all types of furnaces. 
Engineer is furnished without charge to supervise installations, and we assume all responsibility. 


A consultation with us about your furnace will result in your boiler room being a more efficient unit of your plant. 


Estimates of cost gladly furnished. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CoO. 


HARTSVILLE, S. CAROLINA 
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EXAS, the land of cotton, sunshine and flowers, 5,000,000 population and the state 
which is today showing the steadiest conservative growth, has great advantages 
as a textile center. 

Operating costs in Texas are low because of the high class of willing and fair- 
minded natives available as mill workers, a moderate climate, favorable public 
opinion toward capital, which is reflected in the state laws; several great port cities 
olfering outlets to worid markets, good railroad facilities, and, last but not least, an 
electric power transmission system operated by the Texas Power and Light Com- 
pany serving more than 150 cities im the heart of the nerve center of the industria! 
section of Texas. 

Although power is a more or less small item in the total cost of manufacturing, 
the availability and reliability of the source of power is a vital factor to the 
manufacturer. Large steam generating stations supply energy to the transmission 
system of the Texas Power and Light Company. ‘therefore the power supply for 
customers of this company is not dependent upon the unreliable and sometimes 
failing elements of nature, which, due to extended drouths in some sections of the 
United States, have caused shutdowns in large factories and the resuiting curtail- 
ment of production. No manufacturer using power from this Texas transmission 
system has ever been forced to shut down because of a shortage of electrical 
energy. 

Come to Texas where the people are willing to co-operate in the building of 
milis, where the public looks favorably upon outside capital and where the sun 
shines and the flowers bloom practically every day of the year. 


PROVIDING FOR THE TEXAS OF TODAY AND 
PLANNING FOR THE TEXAS OF TOMORROW 


General Offices, Interurban 6/dq. 
Dallas, Texas 
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“MR. COTTON MANUFACTURER,” you are 
making every effort, watching every machine, to 
try and bring your plant up to full productio 
with the lowest possible cost. | 


Have you taken up the real connecting link, 
your belt transmission. 


Transmission belting is one of the most necessary 
of plant essentials. With it right, the machinery is 
producing to capacity; with it wrong, there is a 
puzzling leak in production, and with its failure 
both capacity and production suffer; therefore, is 
there anything in plant capacity and operation that 
ranks higher in importance? 


Let us tell you why “Ark” belting will help you 
meet this important need in your plant. Fill in the 


slip below and mail it today. 


Pi: 


High Point, N. C. 
Edwin J. Payne, Branch Mgr. 


Main Office and Factory 
Sixth & Spring Garden Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York—50 Church St. Pittsburg—217 Water St. 
Chicago—614 West Lake High Point, North Carolina. 

St. Portiand, Oregon — 41 First 
Detroit—429 Wayne St. St. 


Philadelphia Belting Co., 
High Point, N. C. 


Please send me general specification of Ark belt- 
ing. 


[ ]} For Spinning [ ] Dye House 
f ] Looms [ ] General Use 
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New Franklin Process Dyemg Plant 


Central Franklin Processing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NOTABLE new development in 

the textile industry is the Cen- 
tral Franklin Process Company, of 
Chattanooga, Tenn. This company 
is another offspring of the Franklin 
Process Company, of Providence, R. 
I., and makes the fourth yarn dyeing 
plant that this organization has in 
the United States (the Franklin 
Process Company also owns a spin- 
ning mill in Fingerville, S.C.) The 
present capacity of the Chattanooga 
plant is 30,000 pounds per week, 
which brings the total yarn dyeing 
capacity of the Franklin Process 
organization up to the imteresting 
figure of approximately 300,000 
pounds per, week. 


The plant is a two-story structure 


2). This arrangement permits 
greater ease in handling the yarn 
and necessitates less walking when 
transferring the yarn from the dye- 
ing machines to the dryers. The 
yarn is conveyed from the dryers 
to the winding room on the second 
floor by means of an elevator. 


Another interesting feature of the 
plant is that the boss dyer’s office 
and laboratory and sample machines 
are adjoining, which permits easy 
supervision. 

The boiler room is located on one 
side of the dyehouse, and the ship- 
ping and receiving departments on 
the other. The winding room is lo- 
cated on the second floor while the 
two H. P. boilers and electrical 


— 


Floor Plan, Central Franklin Processing Company. 


designed by J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, 8. C. The dyehouse is 
unique in that it occupies less floor 
space in proportion to output than 
any of the other Franklin Process 
plants and probably less than any 
other dyehouse, for that matter; 
also, in that the dyeing apparatus 
is located in a pit in the middle of 
the dyehouse (see illustration No. 


power is used to operate the ma- 
chinery. 

The building at present occupies 
a space of approximately 290 feet 
by 100 feet, but the construction on 
both ends of the plant is of a tem- 
office is in a separate building in 
front of the plant. 

Steam for dyeing is supplied by 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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THE MORSE 
“ROCKER JOINT” 


Card Room of the American Thread Company, Dalton, Ga., where Morse Silent Chain Drives are used for all group drives 
and for individual.comber drives. 


Transmitting Power with 98.6% Efficiency at the 
American Thread Co.’s New Plant! 


Morse Silent Chains are used for all group drives 
in this new plant of the American Thread Com- 
pany, for only the highest quality equipment 
throughout the plant was selected. ‘Throughout 
the textile industry Morse Silent Chain Drives are 
re@ognized as vitally important to any mill striving 
to attain and maintain leadership in volume of 
production and quality of product. 


Morse Silent Chain drives transmit 98.6% of 
the power developed by the motor. They cannot 
slip, nor do they involve any of the delays due to 
stitching, lacing, tightening, breakdowns or failures 
in service experienced with other forms of drives. 
Nor does fly and dirt from pulleys and belts injure 
the quality of the product. Moreover, being flexi- 


ble as a belt, they absorb the shocks and jars of 


Starting and stopping, protecting motor armatures 
and lessening journal friction. 


The Morse Rocker Joint substitutes rolling 
motion for sliding motion of the joint, which re- 
duces wear and insures extremely long life of the 
drive without repairs and breakdowns. 


Applicable to long or short centers, one quarter 


to 5,000 H.P., and speeds from 6,000 to 250 
R.P.M. or less. 


Every textile mill can use Morse Chain Drives 
to advantage. The Morse Engineer nearest to you 
understands your power transmission problem. He 
is at your service. 


Write for booklet “A Chain of Evidence from Textile Mills” or consult Morse engineer at nearest office. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Boston, Mass., 141 Milk St. 
Jno. S. White, Mer. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Geo. W. Pritchett, Mer. 
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HE K-A Electrical Warp Stop 

actively entered the Southern 
field in 1924. It came as a thor- 
oughly proved device which had 
heen adopted by representative 
mills for use in weaving cotton, 
worsted and silk fabrics. One of 
the first mills in North Carolina to 
adopt the K-A electrical warp stop 
sent out over one hundred question- 
naires to users of K-A concerning 
its merits and demerits. When the 
vote was counted and declared it 
was found practically unanimous as 
to the merits of the K-A and the 
latter was adopted by this mill. 
Since then, between 15,000 and 20,000 
K-A electrical warp stop motions 
have been sold in the South alone. 
Such consistency of favorable ex- 
pression from mills so diversified 
and widely separated was surpris- 
ing as it was gratifying. An inter- 
esting incident of the investigation 
was this information from one of 
the largest silks mills in Pennsyl- 
vania: “We are returning to you 
the questionnaire on K-A electrical 
warp stop motions which we be- 
lieve you will find filled out-to your 
satisfaction. You will noete under 
the last heading that we are using 
the stop motions on artificial silk 
which is a very delicate fibre to 
handle in the loom, as you may 
know.” <A reason for the special 
efficacy of the K-A in connection 
with artificial silk (rayon) les in 
its utter simplicity of construction, 
Arrangement and operation. The 
drop Wires hang freely on the warp 
threads subject to no stress of en- 
countering mechanism, and subject 
to no close confinement to control 
the action of the drop wire under 
such encounter. 

Simplicity has been the keynote 
of K-A creation and development. 
One of its original sponsors remark- 
ed, in substance: “Every warp stop 
motion must have drop wires; and 
guide rods or guide bars to main- 
tain the drop wires in position; and 
something to be encountered by a 
drop wire when its warp thread 
breaks, to cause stopping of the 
loom through a reaction upon its 
handle mechanism. Other warp 
stops (of that period) rely for such 
reaction, whether it be mechanical 
or electrical, on encounter with 
something outside of the drop wires. 
This something needlessly occupies 
space in the loom, and further af- 
fords opportunity for lint accumu- 
lation, to the detriment of warp 
stop action. With the K-A electri- 
cal warp stop motion, however, the 
guide bar for the drop wire is made 


the contact bar or detector, sup- 
planting in function the “something 
outside of the drop wires”. and 
eliminating it, thus reducing the 


combination to only two elements— 
the drop wire and its guide bar. A 
simpler combination cannot be con- 
ceived.” This succinct statement 
defines the K-A drop wire system 
which carries perforce of its sim- 


plicity and _ electrical character 
other essential advantages. From 


the first these have characterized 
the K-A electrical warp stop, com- 
mending it to the discriminating 
and establishing a standard of per- 
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By Edwin C. Smith, President, Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


formance for other makers of warp 
stop equipment. 

For practically twenty-four years 
the K-A has been characterized by 
the fact of its contact or detecting 
point being above the warp line, 
thereby making it immune to lint 
interference; and by the fact of 
that contact point being within the 
drop wires and therefore not sub- 
ject to the air laden fly. 


Twenty-four years ago the ma- 
kers of K-A provided for the ready 
multiplication of the rows or 
“banks” in which the drop wires 
are arranged. In those early days 
the preponderance of warp stop 
equipment was 2-hank. Extremes 
of sley like “collar cloth” were un- 
known; and many fabrics for which 
drop wires are now deemed desir- 
able were then considered outside 
the range of practical warp stop 
treatment. Provision for 4-bank 
equipment was really ahead of the 
times, but even then we had the 
necessary patterns and parts. Now, 
cotton goods call for as high a 6- 
bank equipment and silk as high as 
8-bar equipment. But although no 
provision had been made for these, 
nevertheless when the time came 
for trying them out, it was entirely 
feasible with the K-A to combine a 
4-bar set with a 2-bar set, for ex- 
ample, and this was actually done. 
It could be done with the K-A be- 
cause the detector bars are non 
moving and therefore not connected 
by mechanism with the motive 
parts of the loom. All that was 
necessary was to provide support 
for whatever number of detector 
bars (electrodes) were required, 
and electrical connection with the 
electromagnetic knock-off. When 
mills found it necessary to change 
from 2-bank to 3-bank or 4-bank or 
whatever, those which had K-A 
electrical warp stop equipment 
found the change easily made, at 
low cost and without interruption 
or confusion. It was merely neces- 
sary to unfasten and remove the 
”-bar electrode holders and replace 
them with whatever they required, 
an operation taking only a few 
minutes for its performance. Mills 
with 2-bank mechanical equipment 
found it necessary to either rebuild 
it or to replace it, an operation that 
did interfere with operation of the 
loom. 


The fact that the K-A electrodes, 
or contact or detector bars, are non 
moving and operatively connected 
with the eleetro magnetic knock-off 
by a flexible conductor has further 
advantages. The drop wire system 
can be varied as to its position, and 
such change requires no change of 
operative adjustment— simply un- 
fasten a couple of set screws, change 
the position and refasten the set 
screws. Weavers of staple goods 
which run _ indefinitely without 


change of pattern may not appre- 
ciate this advantage, but weavers of 
fancy goods, subject to changes of 
weave involving change in number 
of harness will appreciate it. 


perience has shawn that there is a 
best position for the drop wire sys- 
tem with reference to the whip roll 
and the back harness. Therefore 
the drop wire system should have a 
different position with reference to 
the whip roll on a weave requiring 
twenty-four harness than would be 
the case where only 6 harness are 
used. Where, as is the case in 
some mills, such changes are fre- 
guent, facility of performance and 
freedom from oeperative adjust- 
ments means much. 


The fact that there is no contin- 
uously moving mechanism to the 
K-A means a great deal to the fixer 
and to the mill. It seems inescapa- 
ble that no matter how well de- 
signed and produced, any device 
that is subject to 30,000 to 50,000 
reciprocations or oscillations per 
day will develop more wear and 
deterioration of functional efficiency 
than a device which does not re- 
quire such agitated mechanism. 
Users of K-A include mills where 
thorough experience has been had 
with different kinds of warp stop 
equipment. From such mills we 
have the expressed conviction that 
the warp stop which is not depend- 
ent upon such agitation of its con- 
struction shows in the long run 


better sustained certainty and re-. 


liability of action. The K-A elec- 
trical warp stop is the only motion 
of that kind. Comparison of new 
motions for a short test gives no 
real information. Two new motions 
of different types if properly put 
together and adjusted should show 
little if any difference in effective 
action under the usual conditions. 
At the end of a year the results 
will probably be quite different, for 
accumulated wear will show its 
effects. As an example, a large 
worsted mill, after using electrical 
warp stops, was finally persuaded 
that they had found a mechanical 
device with all the merits of the 
electrical, but requiring no gener- 
ator or wiring. So the new motion 
was installed. At the end of two 
years we were sent for to replace 
them with K-A electricals, because 
the accumulated wear even in cir- 
cumstances where they had excep- 
tional attention at the hands of an 
exceptional organization had se- 
riously impaired their effective- 
ness. 


Because the K-A electrical warp 
stop is fundamentally so simple we 
cannot point to great improvements 
of an inventional nature during the 
past fifteen years. Like two well 
known makers of automobiles, we 
have to say that while our K-A is 
constantly improved it has no pe- 
riodic models. Improvements in the 
matter of application to the loom 
are watchfully studied. Adaptation 
to new needs commands constant 
thought. Our contribution to the 
industry has really been that of 
educating the weaving trade to the 
advantages of a perfected electrical 
warp stop motion. It seems not 


Ex- amiss to point out some of the 
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Development of Electrical Warp Stop Motion 


problems encountered because they 
concern more than our own inti- 
mate activity, having application to 
every person who must sell to the 
textile or any other industry. Some- 
how it seems that some mills go far 
to defeat their best interests. This 
is true of no particular’ section—in 
fact it seems less prevalent among 
Southern mills than elsewhere. The 
open mindedness evinced by sending 
out questionnaires above alluded to, 
to actual users of a debated device, 
is unusual, but two Southern mills 
have done this. Occasionally, how- 
ever, a mill is found where a final 
decision hangs on the expression of 
thought or belief of a third party, 
with no effort to vertify the basis 
for that expression. Such expres- 
sions sometimes arise from pure 
conjecture and sometimes from 
misinformation. In the course of 
negotiating a substantial order in 
this district our representative was 
brought into contact with a man 
who held pronounced beliefs ad- 
verse to electrical warp stops. He 
is &@ man whose opinion carries 
weight. That opinion was, however, 
not sufficient for our customer. He 
showed the exptrt a loom equipped 
with our K-A and asked him to 
substantiate what he .had said by 
specific reference to that loom but 
the expert could not satisfy them 
from anything he could point out, 
as to the correctness of his stric- 
tures. Repeatedly have we heard of 
mills that according to report had 
tried our warp stop and found it 
unsatisfactory, when investigation 
of the facts developed that these 
mills had not used our motions. A 
most unique incident occurred with 
the writer of this article. On calling 
at a mill he was told that years ago 
the mill had tried out an extended 
equipment of our motions but found 
another which they preferred. Al- 
though the incident was utterly 
contrary to the writer’s knowledge 
and helief, he was compelled to 
admit that his knowledge and belief 
were at fault for the man whom he 
interviewed described our K-A so 
unmistakably as to leave no appar- 
ent possibility of error on the part 
of the other fellow. The latter 
having apparently proved his con- 
tention thought of still one further 
fact to clinch it and that last state- 
ment annulled all he had said before 
—he was compelled to admit that 
he was in error and that it was 
another motion which they had 
tried. The incident is somewhat of 
a tribute to publicity, for it seemed 
that his ability to so closely de- 
scribe our K-A arose from a cam- 
paign conducted by our predeces- 
sors years ago in which they sent 
out a multitude of envelopes with 
sample of drop wires and small 
sections of electrodes. 


Perhaps the fact that conveys as 
much as any to the mill man is 
this—that the demand for K-A is 
exceeding our expectations. Our 
entry into the Southern field has 
been mutually advantageous. The 
prospects are that we are going to 
do more there than heretofore. 
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Washing removes 
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the dirt but not the 


RY to wash ordinary white paint. 
Does the dirt come off? Does the 
paint stay on? 

You can wash Barreled Sun- 
light clean any number of times 
without the least injury to its 
lustrous white surface. 


This is because Barreled Sunlight 
is so satin-smooth that dirt can find 
no foothold—and so durable that 
repeated washings will not wear it 
away. 


Made by the exclusive Rice Pro- 
cess, Barreled Sunlight is guaranteed 


Barreled 


to remain white longer than any gloss 
paint or enamel, domestic or foreign, 
applied under the same conditions— 
also, not to flake or scale if properly 
applied. It is economical in applica- 
tion, too, flowing on freely with brush 
or spray at the lowest cost per 
square foot of surface covered. 


These are the practical reasons 
why hundreds of modern textile mills 
prefer Barreled Sunlight to any other 
paint for their ceilings and walls. 


Sold in 55- and 30-gallon churn- 
equipped steel drums and in cans 


from % pint to 5 gallons. Where 
more than one coat is required, use 
Barreled Sunlight Undercoat first. 


For exteriors, use Rice’s Rein- 
forced Paint, a scientifically machine- 
made paint in pure white and un- 
usually well-defined colors. Used by 
textile mills everywhere. 


The coupon will bring you an illustrated 
booklet and a panel painted with Barreled 
Sunlight. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Main Offices 
3° Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


New York-—350 Madison Ave. Chicago—659 Washington Bivd. 
San Franci«co—-156 Eddy Street 
Distributors 1m ell principal cities 
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U. & GUTTA PERCHA PAINT Co., 
36 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send us your booklet “‘More Light’’ 
reled Sunlight. 


State 


. and a panel painted with Bar- 
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Better Lubrication at less Cost per month 


MILL MEN! 


We Report Another Year of» 


Satisfactory Operation 
from mills everywhere using . 
t TRADE MARK ( REGISTERED iN 


PATENT OFFICE 


UNITED STATES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


T hat Stays in the Bearing 
Because it is made that way 


NON-FLUID OIL helps insure the maximum 
output from your equipment by keeping 
every bearing positively and continuously 
lubricated—minimizing delay from repairs 
and replacements of worn bearings. 


OIL STAINS BANISHED — NON-FLUID 
OIL stays in the bearings and off the goods, 
free'ng you from the depreciation and extra 
work caused by oil stains. 


LESSENED COST for LUBRICATION, fol- 
lows the use of NON-FLUID OIL, because it 
stays in the bearing and therefore lasts much 
longer per application than wasteful, drip- 
ping liquid oil. 
START RIGHT NOW—Send the coupon 
today for testing sample and bulletin, 
“Lubrication of Textile Machinery.” 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” and 
samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below:— 


CARDS |] TWISTER.RINGS MOTORS 
| SPINNING FRAMES, | BALL BEARINGS CHAIN DRIVES 


NAME 


MILL NAME 


S. T. B. 3-4-26 


MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK, N.Y 
Warehouses: 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Ring Travelers 


By. the U. S. Ring Traveler Company. 


HE travels of a piece of wire to 

finally become faShioned in to a 
ring trayelerin the plant of the 
U. S. Ring Traveler: Company, 159 
Aborn street,, Providence, is one of 
the most fascinating trips one can 
imagine. This wire passing through 
specially constructed automatic ma- 
chines takes hundreds of twists and 
turns, is. subjected to the most 
scientific treatment-for temper and 
hardening and finally comes out to 
the inspectors to be put up in one 


pound»boexes with about 15,000 trav-- 


elers to -the pound as a general 
average size. But weight and num- 
bérs are fixed by the character of 
the work to be allotted the travelers 
and the fine counts run as low as 
ten to a half grain weight, and as 
high as one weighing 1,500 grains. 
The U. 8. Ring Traveler Company 
was incorpdrated in 1909 by Amos 
M. Bowen and his associates. .It 
started in a small way in one room 
with special ma@hinery made under 
Mr. Bowen's direction and immedi- 
ately stepped into prominence and 
favor with the men in the mills, as 
by new and improved. methods if 
made travelers of the highest stand- 
ards of quali‘y and before long it 
was necessary to seek larger quar- 
fers and more special machinery. 
During the past. seventeen years the 
U. S. Ring Traveler Company has 
forged aheod, incorporating many 
ney ideas in the production of ring 
travelers, ,and at the present time 
it owns and occupies its own factory 
at 159 Aborn street, a large building 
in the business center of Provi- 
dence, and is putting out a record 
number of travelers with increasing 
interest on the part of its regular 
customers and a most satisfactory 
inquiry from both North and South. 


With accurate knowledge of re- 
quirements in raw material and 
skilled knowledge in how to process 
this material to- give the best re- 
sults, Mr. Bowen has devéloped a 
line of ring travelers that are in 
high favor wherever used and for 
which there is a steadily increasing 
demand from all parts of the coun- 
try. 

The ring traveler is the smallest 
piece of equipment used in our cot- 
ton mills and it is absolutely neces- 
sary on all ring spinning frames. 
On the selection and processing of 
the wires from which they are 
made, depends the weaving quality 
and accurate operation of the ring 
travelers and U. 8. travelers (Uni- 
versal Standard) is appropriate for 
the product of the U. 8. Ring Trav- 
eler Company of Providence. At 
best the life of a ring traveler is 
short, but during that period they 
must hold up to every test, which 
means as near perfection as human 
beings can attain, and this perfec- 
tion in construction and operation is 
the watchword of the U. 8S. Ring 
Traveler org inization their 
solid growth is evidence that there 
is little lacking in their product. 

The tempering of the ring trav- 
éler is the secret of the final quality 
of the product. This is done along 


latest scientific lines and Amos M. 
Bowen is recognized as one of the 
most successful specialists in this 
particular, as well as in the general 
production of ring travelers. 


Amos M. Bowen, the treasurer and 


directing head of the U. 8S. Ring 
Traveler Company, is responsible 


for the first % and 9-16 circle trav- 
eler ever used in this country, also 
the bronze twister traveler fitting 
rings 2 inches’ in depth and 7% 
inches .in diqgme‘er. Both innova- 
tions are now in general use. 

The growth of the U. 8. Ring 
Traveler Company since its incor- 
poration in 1909 has been among 
the most marked in the textile in- 
dustry. In 1911 the plant was moved 
to its present home’ 159 Aborn 
street, Providence, where half of 
the second floor was all that was 
réquired. Two years later the en- 
tire second floor was hired and 
shortly after another floor was 
added and filled with special ma- 
chinery, ovens, etc., making one of 
the most. complete ring traveler 
manufacturing plants in the world. 
As stated above, the company now 
owns the entire building and is in a 
position to expand as fast as de- 
mands for ifs well known produet 
“UL. S. Ring Travelers” makes it 
necessary. 

In 1911 Antonio Spencer, at the 
present time the youngest old man 
in the textile industry, joined the 
Ll’. S. Ring Traveler organization and 
in 1923 was chosen the president. 
Mr. Spencer has looked after the 
sales end to a large extent and 
backed by a 100 per cent product, 
he has sold millions of ring travel- 
ers from Maine to Texas and is still 
going strong. Mr. Spencer “Tone,” 
as he is fondly known to an army 
of mill men, went through the mill 
devoting special study to spinning. 
His practical knowledge of the mill. 
coupled with Mr. Bowen's ability as 
a traveler expert, makes a most 
unusual executive combination and 
is largely responsible for the suc- 
cess of the U. 8. Ring Traveler 
Company. 

Amos M. Bowen, 
head of the U. 8. Ring Traveler 
Company, has spent his entire 
working life in the ring traveler 
business. He started in when he 
finished high school and has never 
been actively engaged in any other 
occupation. He is recognized as a 
specialist and is daily solving many 
important spinning problems. For 
thirty-four years he has been iden- 
tified with the manufacture of ring 
fravelers, a small but mighty part 
of our great texxtile industry. He 
has designed and had made under 
his personal direction all the equip- 
ment for what is recognized as 
standard ring travelers of as high 
quality as can be made, and as yet 
has never failed to meet the re- 
quirements of his customers. He 
invites superintendents and over- 
seers to bring or send him word of 
all their spinning troubles where 
the traveler is involved, and it will 

(‘Continued on Page 8&2) 
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ALLIS TEXROPE DRIVE 


(PATENTS PENDING) 


aver”. 


Part of an installation of 40 Texrope Drives and Allis-Chalmers Roller Bearing Motors 
in a North Carolina Mill 


Perfection of the textile making process depends not only on the textile machinery 
itself but also on the method of driving it. The best quality of goods is manufactured 
by the machine that operates the smoothest and steadiest. 


The Texrope Drive, free from backlash, jar or vibration, transmits the kind of 
motion that produces perfect goods. Its cleanliness and silence add to its attractive- 


| ness, and mechanical simplicity makes it an excellent proposition from the operating 
J standpoint. No wonder it is called 


THE IDEAL TEXTILE DRIVE 


Write for Bulletin 1228-B | 
LLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPAN 


Atlanta Denver Kansas City New York 

Baitimore Detroit Lakeland, Fla. Philadetphia 
Birmingham Houston Los Angeles Pittsburg 

Boston Duluth Minneapolis Portiand, Ore. 

Buffalo indianapolis New Orleans St. Louis es 
Cincinnati! London Santiago Seattle 
Cleveland Paris Orura Toledo 

Dallas Wiltkesbarre 
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U. S. Ring Travelers 


‘Continued from Page 80) 


he something very much out of the 


ordinary that he and his efficient 
organization cannot satisfactorily 


solve. 
In the South the U. S. Ring Trav- 
eler is ably represented by William 


P. Vaughan, at Greenville, S. C., and 
Oliver B. Land, where stocks are 
always on hand for immediate 


shipment. 


— 


New Franklin Process Yarn 
Dyeing Plant 
Continued from Page 76) 


‘ porary nature in case it proves ad- 
visable to add to the building later 
on. The plot on which the plant is 
located is about 10 acres in area. 
This plant was constructed pri- 
marily to better serve the hosiery 
trade of Tennessee. The Southern 
Franklin Process Company of Green- 
ville, S. C., has been supplying dyed 
mercerized yarn to this portion of 
the textile industry for a consider- 
able time, but due to the inereased 
demand for dyed yarn from other 
branches of the textile industry, the 
eonstruction of the Chattanooga 
plant seemed desirable. This plant 
will also be in a position to supply 
dyed yarn to the territory west of 


Tennessee, including Chicago and 
other textile centers. 
As is the case with all other 


Franklin Process dyeing plants, this 
plant is equipped exclusively with 
Franklin Process machines whith 
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dye yarn in the convenient Franklin 
package form. After dyeing, the 
yarn can be shipped to customers 
in this form, or, if desired, it can 
he rewound to cones or paper tubes. 


— 


Progress and Improvements 
in the Boiler Room 


OINCIDENT with the birth of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin fif- 
feen years ago, the industrial field 
gave birth to another industry, 
which previously, and even at that 
time, was generally regarded as of 
minor importance in the light of 
contributing to the progress that 
has been taking place during this 
period in the boiler rooms of in- 
dustrial plan's generally, including 
the textile interests. We say of 
miner importance because the 
average steam user, or power plant 
operator, as a rule regarded grate 
bars and grate eqquipment as 
merely “something to support fuel,” 
es probably Noah did back in his 
time, many consumers of coal not 
realizing the important part as- 
signed to grate equipment as a unit 
of their operation, or the design of 
grates .used. 


During this period, however, 
much light has been brought to 
bear on this very important unit of 
the power plant with result that 
the pregréssive or- up-to-date steam 
power plant operator now uses im- 
proved methods and equipment 
under his boilers to speed ‘up effi- 
ciency and conserve his fuel. 

Among the concerns who’ have 


THE 


Congratulations— 


Southern Textile Bulletin! 


Our Years 
Salute Your 15 


George F. Bahan 


= 


THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 


. Charlotie, N. C. 


contributed very materially to bring 
about improved conditions where 
hand fired methods are employed in 
the boiler room, is the Thomas 
Grate Bar Company, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., who perfected and of- 
fered to the steam using trade some 
fifteen years ago their Elliptic type 
grate equipment, being a grate bar 
designed along scientific lines and 
practical in application, which 
when used with improved methods 
of firing insures a continuous steady 
operation, decreasing fuel consump- 
tion and increasing boiler efficiency. 
The material of which this equip- 
ment is made being a special semi- 
steel mixture insures a low cost of 
maintenance from long Ife. 

Their “WSD” grate equipment 
will today be found under the boil- 
ers of textile plants not only 
throughout the South, but in many 
New England mills as well, in fact 
are in general use by Representa- 
tive concerns from Texas to Maime 
and from Minnesota to Florida. 

While it is true that most local 
foundries make as a side line some 
form or type of grate bars usually 
of poor design and inferior mate- 
rial, the Thomas Company special- 
izes in this line and makes a study 
of the combustion problems con- 
fronting the various lines of steam 
users, maintaining an engineering 
department for this purpose to co- 
operate with them in ascertaining 
and furnishing the type of grate 
equipment best suited to their needs 
and fuels used to obtain maximum 
efficiency, thus rendering a valuable 
service for which no charge is 
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made. In fact, it might be stated 
that the success and favorable rep+ 
utation they have built up univer- 


sally with the steam using trade, 
hoth North and South, has been 
hased on a service of merit and 


co-operation. 
11,024 spinning spindles. 
Cc. R. Miller Manufacturing Co. 
Waco, Tex. 


10,000 spinning spindles; 320 looms. 


H. S. Clark Supt. 
J. M. Faulks Carder 
E. L. Sord Spinner 
T. E. Niles __..... Weaver 
Oscar Wakefield Cloth Room 
L. D. Jones Dyer 


R. M. Redd Master Mechanic 


New Canebrake Cotton Mills. 
Uniontown, Ala. 


F. E. Russell Supt. 
W. T. Combs Carder 
Lee Thornhill Spinner 


Jeff Gardner 
W. Cook 
J. H. Osmer 


Yard Foreman 
Paymaster 
Master Mechanic 


Red Springs Cotton Mill. 
Red Springs, 'N. C. 


6,960 spinning spindles; 160 looms. 


J. C. Monjoy Supt. 
J. W. Swan Carder 
J. W. Swan 
J. L. Jones W @aver 


Fred Holiday Cloth Room 


Rich Cambell. 


Master Mechanic , 


Domestic Wire 
Twin Wire Heddles 
Heddle Frames 


Leicester, 


L. S. WATSON MBG. CO. 


“‘Heddle Headquarters’”’ 


Massachusetts 


WZLL/AMS CO 
| 


Cotton & Wool 


CTIVE as the Klipstein organi- 
zation has been in practically 
every Industrial application of 
Colors, Chemicals and Related 
Raw Products, the major effort 
has surrounded those manifold 
and intricate problems that are 
ever before the Textile Producer. 


Aside from staple commodities 
universally used in fabric manu- 
facture, countless preparations for 
distinctly specialized purposes 
appear under the AKCO brand— 
a symbol upon which all manu- 
facturers have rightly come to rely. 


) 
) 
For COTTON Goops 
AKCO Paste and Cream Softeners 
) 

) 

) 

2 

) 

) 

) 

' 


AKCO Scouring and Processing Oils 
AKco Adhesive and Binding Gums 
AKCO Warp Size Aquasol 
Colors : 
Akcothrene Sulphur Direct 


FOR WOOLENS 


AKCO Scouring Oils Bichromates 
Caustic Potash ~ AKCO Textile Soaps 
Carbon Tetrachloride 


Colors 
Acid Chrome 


A:KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


644-52 Greenwich St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Branches: 

Boston Philadelphia Chicago Providence, R. Charlotte, N.C. §& 
Represented in Canada by 

A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., Ltd., 114 St. Peter St., Montreal 
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Dyeing Artificial Silks or 
Rayons 


(Continued from Page 50) 


In the so-called sulphoto dyes we 
have a group of modified acid dyes 
suitable for dyeing acetate silks. 
These are based upon the discovery 
that the presence of the etheral 
sulphuric acid group—C2H.S04—H 
attached to nitrogen has a some- 
what similar function to the sul- 
phonic acid group. Certain dyes 
containing such groups are readily 
taken up by acetate silk from neu- 
tral, acid or alkaline baths produc- 
ing a variety of shades of good fast- 
ness to light and washing. 


Quite recently a group of Setacyl 
Direct«dyes for acetate silk has 
been aghotnced by the Geigy Com- 
pany. They are ih a powder form, 
directly soluble ~ in 
and may be applied to acetste-si 
in a salt bath fhe 
direct Otten colors. 


Thege.developments in reward 
the dyeing of acetate silk Haye fér 
the most part taken -place , Within 
the past three yeirs.Threnghi 
there has been opened an pentr 
new trend of thotight in teg 
the application of dyes sAd/with 
this an impetus to the furth@f study 
of various phases of the ‘theory of 
dyeing. Some even prophesy that 
the new knowledge gained through 
the quest of suitable dyes for ace- 
tate silk may eventually lead to 
radical modifications of our present 
methods of dyeing other fibers. 


( 
Gas ON-GOUNTY: DYEING |MACHI 
% 


boiling waters 


“50 Congress St. ~ 
Mass. AKO 
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A study of Table II will reveal 
several very pronounced differences 
between the dyeing properties of 
Fiber Groups A, B and C. By taking 
advantage of these differences it is 

easily possible to produce two-color 
effects in a single dye bath, and by 
using some discretion in the selec- 
tion of dyes, and a little imgenuity 
in manipulation, even three-color 
effects may be produced upon un- 
dyed material if made with the 
proper mixtures of fibers. In this 
way the lack of affinity of acetate 
silks for dyes is used to great ad- 
vantage in the production of many 
attractive combination color effects, 
and what was originally thought to 
be a serious defect in their make 
up has really proven to be one of 
their most useful properties. 


The simplest contrast effects may 
be produced upon mixtures of 
<;roup B and Group C fibers. For 
instance, if cotton or viscose rayon 
combined with acetate silk, the 
former may be dyed with a direct 

on hoat even staining 
Ss acetate sHk. By using a special 
tate Sik dye) of the 
cologs, it.is possible to reverse 
unstained. 


using 
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these dyes may also stain the silk 
to a slight extent, but this need not 
necessarily interfere with the pro- 
duction of excellent two-color ef- 
fects. 


In a real silk and Group B fiber 
mixture the real silk may be dyed 
with an acid dye, and the other 
fiber dyed with a direct cotton color. 
It is possible, by careful selection, 
to obtain direct cotton dyes that 
will searcely stain the real silk, in 
which case the characteristic color 
of the acti dye will be maintained 
upon the silk. In case the direct 
cotton dye is one that dyes silk fiber 
the color of the silk will be a com- 
bination of the two dyes. Thus if 
an acid yellow and a direct cotton 
blue were used the Group B fiber 
would be dyed blue and the real 
silk green. 


It might be well to note that direct 
cotton dyes will often rather unex- 
pectedly stain acetate silk. This 
may not be a fundamental defect of 
the particular direct cotton color, 
but due to the presence of a small 
quantity of some extraneous dye 
that has been added for shading 
purposes or to increase its bril- 
tjiancy. To avoid such difficulties 
the manufacture of the SRA dyes 
a es upon the market a brand 
(Celanese Resist) colors 

have been specially selected 
so as to avoid this difficulty. 


ruhe Group C 
Ve and oup B 


basic 
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this case the proper choice of dyes 
and manipulation of temperature 
are of considerable importance. 
Basic dyes have a decided tendency 
to stain both fibers at low temper- 
atures, but as the temperature rises 
the dye gradually leaves the Group 
B fiber and goes on to the acetate 
silk, 


In the production of three-color 
effects a mixture of all three fiber 
groups is commonly used. Thus a 
basic dye can be applied to the 
acetate silk Group C in a slightly 
acid bath, a direct cotton color to 
the Group B fiber, e. g., viscose or 
cotton, and an acid dye to the Group 
A fiber, e. g., silk, or wool. There 
would be a certain amount of over- 
lapping, particularly between the 
acid dye and the direct cotton color, 
but nevertheless three distinct col- 
orations may be produced. Other 
combinations may also be used in 
producing satisfactory multi-color 
effects. 


Celanese and Lustron are funda- 
mentally similar, but owing to the 
fact that they are manufactured by 
different concerns and by different 
processes they differ somewhat in 
their properties. Lustron will with- 
stand higher temperatures § and 
more alkali without affecting luster 
and strength than Celanese. Cotton 
piece goods with Lustron decora- 
tions may even be mercerized with 
caustic soda if the concentration is 
somewhat modified and the temper- 
ature kept at 40 degrees Fahr. or 
below. Lustron also has a greater 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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Bradley Stencil Machines 


Cut In., in., 1% in., and 
in. Letters 


Bradley 
Ol! Stencil! Board 


OVER 30,000 IN USE Bradiey's 

DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES Two-in-One 

ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE Stencil ink 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 

FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS The Bradie 


ROUND AND HORIZONTAL 
MODELS 
Mark Your wens Right—Buy af Shippers’ Supplies 


radley 
A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO.| 


New York 


Ball Stencil! Pot 


MODEL J 


Juts & in. Letters 
+ Lines—Any Length] 105 Beekman St. 


keep cost. 
S P R A O with 
3. Time saved when paint- 
) 


This should interest you. Write for Bulletin 102 


Spray Painting & Finishing Equipment Sales Co. 
60 High Street + Boston, Mass. 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 
gation. 


Write for Testimoniats 
Box 69, Greenville. 8. C. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


W. R. Pederson, Resident Manager 
Carolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Employers’ Liability Insurance, Automobile Insurance, Public Liability 
insurance 
Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since o niza- 
tion. have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the stan stock 
company insurance cost. 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
22 WEST TRADE ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 


heered many applications. 
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The Link-Belt Company 


By H. D. Mitchell, of the Link-Belt Company. 


IFTEEN years ago the Link-Belt 

Company was thirty-six years 
old, having started in 1875, with an 
idea of a chain drive and which has 
been developed into what Is today 
the foremost engineering and man- 
ufacturing business of supplying 
machinery and chains for elevating 
and conveying material and for the 
efficient transmission of power with 
twelve manufacturing works, four 
warehouses, twenty-nine sales of- 
fices and over five thousand em- 
ployees. 

Link-Belt contribution to the tex- 
tile industry has been considerable, 
in power plant equipment for han- 
dling coal: and ashes, and water 
screens,.in conveyors for handling 
materials in semi-finished or finish- 
ed form.and* perhaps more espe- 
cially imstherdurable and highly 
efficient Link-Belt silent chain 
drives. 

The fiffeen-years just past have 
seen wide acceptance of Link-Belft 
drives .m.woolen, worsted, silk and 
cotton4muls.; In the Southern mills 
enviable records. have been made 
both im the mumber of installations 
and,-in» the--uniformly satisfactory 
result®.and durable operation. A 
speciahzed department of the com- 
pany handles the.manufacture, en- 
gineering ,and sales of silent chain 
drives and .through the wide facili- 
ties has pioneered many develop- 
ments and applications. 

One Eastern textile mill has an 
installation of Link-Belt drives in 
service since 1902. What is probably 
the earliest Southern installation of 
chain drives on roving and spinning 
frames was furnished by this com- 
pany for a mill in Georgia seventeen 
years ago and the original chains 
are still in service. Thousands of 
satisfactory drives have been fur- 
nished since. 


The Link-Belt Company has pio- 
In fact, 
the present standards of spinning 
and twister drives most generally 
accepted for both wheels and chains 
were first adopted by this company. 
Irrespective of the fact that many 
Link-Belt spinning frame drives 
have been in satisfactory service for 
ten years and more without protec- 
tive casings the company was the 
first to develop a really efficient 
casing. After considerable study 
and experiment the automatic lubri- 
cating casing was developed for 
spinning frames and many installa- 
tions have been made in the last 
five years. Also a satisfactory over- 
head or line shaft casing was devel- 
oped and special departments at two 
plants manufacture nothing but 
casings. The casings protect the 
drives, lubricate efficiently, with a 


small supply of lubricant and are 
patented. 


The increasing application of 
Link-Belt silent chain drives for 
individual operation of nearly all 
types of textile machinery has been 
an interesting subject, one given 
considerable attention by the com- 
pany and which has result in many 
fine installations and uniformly 
satisfactory results. 


The engineering knowledge and 
manufacturing resources of the 
company are at the service of their 
customers aS well as continued co- 
operation which has proved of such 
value in the past. 


A Decade of Dye Manufac- 
turing Development in 
America 
(Continued from Page 36) 


this grave evil from our national 
life. 

I shall always feel indebted to 
our Southern mill men for the loyal 
support they have given at every 
step in the development of this in- 
dustry. It was Fuller Calloway, of 
turing dq 
LaGrange, Ga., who first turned the 
tide in our favor at the memorable 
hearing on the Hill Bill in Wash- 
ington in 1916. It was the fine lead- 
ership of Will Erwin, of Durham, 
which led the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association to pass 
the ringing-resolutions at the con- 
vention of that association in At- 
lanta in the spring of 1916. Ever 
since that early year the support 
of the Southern mill men has never 
wavered. 7 

I am confident that this country 
has determined that the dye indus- 
try shall be preserved as a national 
asset, for I think it is now under- 
stood by our people as a whole how 
intimately that industry with the 
great stimulation it gives to all lines 
of synthetic organic chemistry is 
bound up with all matters directly 
pertaining to the health of the na- 
tion, national defense and economic 
independence. 
me to send this message to a pub® 
lication which is issued in Mecklen- 
burg county where the spirit of 
American independence first gave 
itself voice. 


Important Developments in 
Preparatory Machines 
(Continued from Page 37) 


metal covers for drawing frame 
calender rolls and improved under- 
screens for revolving flat cards. 

The H. & B. American Machine 
Company have always occupied an 
important place in the textile ma- 
chinery trade and the list of users 
of their machinery reveals a dis- 
tinguished clientele, whose appre- 
ciation of quality is expressed in the 
perfect performance of their equip- 
ment. 


Harmony Grove Mills. 
Commerce, Ga. 


15,080 spinning spindles; 448 looms. 


J. R. Donaldson Supt. 
F. J. Crocker... Day Carder 
W. E. Crocker... Night Carder 
J. L. Allen _....__......._ Day Spinner 
John Towns Night Spinner 
EK. J. Crocker _........ Day Weaver 
Night Weaver 
Odell Williams _...... Cloth Room 


J. B. Wilson 


Night M. M. 


It is a pleasure to . 


! 
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Lestershire Vulcanized 
Fibre Spools 


will save money for you. Make a 
comparative test by equipping one 
of your machines with Lestershires. 


Reduce direct labor costs. 

Eliminate your spool replacement expense. 

Eliminate loss of yarn due to spools (in 
many mills this loss runs into thousands 
of dollars). 

Eliminate all possibility of injury toemployees 

om rough or slivered spools. 

Increase about 10% the yardage on your 
spools. 

Eliminate warper kinks and knots due to 
spools. 

Eliminate broken ends on your warpers due 
to spools and thus increase warper pro- 
duction 20% to 30%. 

Materially improve the quality of your warps; 

and thus better the quality and increase 
your production generally. 


Duplicate this record savings 
in | 
Your mil 


“THREE years ago the mill in question bought 
first Lestershire V ulcanized Fibre Spools. 
Careful check was kept on performance. Results 
were so satisfactory that wooden spools as they 
wore out were replaced with Lestershires. This 
company now 


Saves $2,523.87 Yearly 


through the economies effected by Lestershire 
Vulcanized Fibre Spools. They have eliminated 
the waste of frequent spool replacements, of 
yarn thrown away on broken spools, of unpro- 
ductive labor hours. Spools in this mill are given 
the usual rough usage—yet today these Lester- 
shires are as good as new, and will be indefinitely. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Southern Office: 519 Johnston Builcing, Charlotte, N.C. 
149 Baldwin St., Johnson City, N. Y. 


ana} 
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Castof 


OIL takes Ge ‘ 

phonated Castor Oils, 
wool and silk, and is used as a oa 
wetting out oil. 


Having 


a higher degree of sulphonation- thaa—@m 
sulphonated Castor Oil, it will go much farther, penetrate 
better, and can therefore be used im reduced amounts. It 
gives a brilliant clear solution ‘in On 


| 
superior wetting properties. c 


On account of being low in soap content i i sot spn: 
posed by hard water, and trouble with hable imé . 


Magnesia soaps is therefore avoided. For the same Tr haities 
is not thrown out of solution by acids, or chemical inipurfties 


of dyes or other things, which would render an 
phonated oil completely unfit for use. This feature! 4 


vents foaming. 
The Acid Test 


| 

In order to be sure that a sulphonated Castor Oil is.prepetly _. 

made, so as not to be thrown out of solution by acids.erether © 

chemicals, a simple comparative test is very enlightening, as 

follows: 
Take about 10 grams of Monosulfol Oil and 10 . 
crams of any competitive oil. Dissolve each,of- ~«,7 
these in 30 grams of water and stir thoroughly. ~- ~~ 
Now add about 10 grams of 28 per cent Acetic Acid . 
and stir in. The Monosulfol solution will remat 
without change, while the other oil will curdle an 

separate, floating out free oil to the surface. 


| 


This test not only proves the superiority of this oil for use 
in acid solutions, but is a proof of care and skill in Sulphoma- 
tion. Any oil which will not meet this test is dangerous to 
use, as it is liable to be affected by many chemical substances 
which would decompose it and weaken or ruin it for its 
intended purpose. 


“Nopco Products Produce” 


National |.» 
Oil Products Cons 


Main Office: ‘ae 
HARRISON, N. J. 


District Offices: 


CHARLOTTE 
204 Johnston Bldg. 
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Dyeing Artificial Silks or 
Rayons 
(Continued from Page 84) 


affinity f 
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dyes than Celag- 


reagons Lusw 


va and for decorative ef- 
fect threads used in connec§jon with 
woolen and worsted pi yds. 
With both types of Sia silk it 
to keep the temperature as 
gible and reduce the alka- 


mae 
acit 
alk 
acid mt inally washed o1 

the end. Material containing Lus- 
2 a ld always be given an 
dilute sodium 
bicarbonate insure that 
no acid remains. Whe acid must 
be used acetic acid is alWs. 
erable to mineral acids. St 
acid should never be used wit 
tron or a boiling temperature 
Celanese. 

The dyer of artificial silk and 
material containing this fiber ofte 
has worries and complications of a 
more serious nature than those 
coming from the actual application 
of the dyes. 

In the first pla Ear 
softeners are frequently added to 
facili / 
wind g and processing in general. 
f thse are of poor quality 


the Wrong character tt 
to the fiber with er cat ae 


an- remeving them previous to dye- 


Wher handling skeims:léhe cdlyer . 
s a. constant strubere’? | 


be impossible to satisfaetomly’ reel” 
the skeins after he is throngh.with . 


them. 


Skéin/dyeing of ‘stil, 
has: te be done by hand since no. 


‘mathine seems to have been devised 
for satisfactorily handling it in this... 


form. 
e of the 


“troubles is that 


skeins, 
Tot’ of ‘silk without any apparent 


Certain skeins in the same 


reason |will dye considerably darker 
= lighter than the others. Different 
from the same manufacturer 
dye differently, and 
if these happen to be mixed in a 
woven fabric, unevenness of color 
is quite sure to result. 
erious troubles also frequently 
armse~through the fact that many 


“tee worst offenders in 
re oft: he lose 


rigi- 
tu- 


70 cent o 
er 


a on drying, but before this 
‘lace the fabric may have 


fome hopelessly stretched out of 
‘The ‘acetate “sil iks are far superior 
in this respéct. Mmitheir normal dry 
condition they are not as strong as 
the regenerated cellulose silks, but 
they lose so little when wet that 
their tensile strength under these 


is 


is carefully handled when wet, but 


pppracticable for several rea- 


ot Weber than the others. 

wetp weéthopractically all of th 
much difficulty may spinning solutio 
JS extremely sensitive to almost an 


“sical” Chemical equilibrium 
tattgtine and every mush... arder, properly, and it i 
be taken in this direction or Mamay sn ffieien thy difficult to 


prachica 


was no demand. Furthermore, th 


unequal stretching of the rayon and 
lack of elasticity often causes trou- 
bles. All processes must be con- 
ducted in such a way as to avoid 
undue ui 1g or stretching of the 
aLer wet, and it should 
ough anything in the 
inging machine. 
n te home dyeing and dry 
cleansing of fabrics containing ray- 
on, it is well to be sure which of 
the two types of fiber are present 
sing, tl require different treat- 
me e so-called “home dyes,” 
of which are on the mar- 

re the regenerated cellu- 
te well, if the material 


most of them being of the direct 
cotton type will have little if any 
coloring action on the acetate silks. 


Certain dry cleansing agents, par- 
ticularly those of the halogenated 
type, also have a decided solvent 
action upon acetate silk, and may 
completely ruin a fabric if it con- 
tains much of this fiber. 


The question is sometimes asked, 


“Why is it not possible to incor- 
porate coloring matters with th 
spinning solution and produce 

colored instead of colorless fibe 
and thus obviate the trouble and 


It would b 
done, with sqme success during th 
nitro silk. It is, how- 


ns among which two are perhap 


It must b 
“prepared anediicertain state of phy 


proper! 
tttis’*condition even whe 

same spinning solu- 
lion is @se@ each time. The intro- 


tf d¥es of varying compo- 
andvother necessary assisting 
Chremmcals« world make it necessary 
Lo. work. 6ut Special spinning condi- 
tions for 


each dye or combination 
dly complicate 
meess of any advan- 
tage that might be gained. 

In the second place, the produc 
tion of colored silk yarns by thi 
nethod could not adjust itself ft 
present day merchandising condi 
ions. With styles and color re- 
irements changing overnight, a 
were, the manufacturer woul 
ontinually find himself overstocke 
with colored silk for which ther 


remendous stocks of dyed sil 
which would have to be carrie 
vould be prohibitive. 

Dyeing methods and the qualif 
of dyed silk have also improved s 
much in the past few years that th 
desire for this direct method of col 
oring scarcely exists today. 

In closing there are certain point 
to which I would specially call you 
attention: 

First, that the rayons are no 
substitute fibers, additional 
fibers. They do not replace eithe 
silk or cotton, but supplement ther 
in Many ways. When used wit 
cotton, for instance, they make ji 
possible to produce a fabric much 


(Coptinved on Page 90) 
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| 
| 37 Years | 
[ 4 Serving and Selling to Southern Textile Mills 


This building, completed in 1924, is four stories and basement, 
affording a total floor space of 26,000 square feet. Unsurpassed in 
facilities that insure the utmost system and promptness in the filling 
of orders. Designed by Lockwood-Greene & Co., Engineers. 


We Are Agents and Distributors for Nationally Known Lines of 


MILL SUPPLIES 


and 


ROOFING 


Estimates for Roofing Applied and Steam Pipe and Boiler Insulation Furnished and 
Work Promptly Executed 


The Charlotte Supply Co. 


Incorporated 1889 | 
Corner Mint and First Sts. Charlotte, N. C. | 
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Dyeing Artificial Silks or 
Rayons 
(Continued from Page 8&6) 


more attractive in many ways at an 
extremely moderate increase in 
cost. 

Second, that in many respects the 
rayons are quite different from 
other fibers, .and therefore must be 
treated differently during the va- 
rious dyeing and finishing processes. 
The disregard of this fact perhaps 
more than anything else has been 
responsible for the unsatisfactory 
results that have sometimes been 
obtained in the dyehouse and fin- 
ishing room. 
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Third, that there are two very 
different types of artificial silk: 
those of the regenerated cellulose 
type and those of the cellulose ace- 
Late type. They are as different as 
are cotton and wool, and must be 
dyed by different methods and han- 
died quite differently in many re- 
spects. 

Finally, the rayons or artificial 
silks have undoubtedly come to stay 
and must be allotted their place 
nmong the commercial fibers. The 
textile industry must adjust itself 
lo their entry and the consuming 
public must learn what these fibers 
will do and what they will not do 
and thus adapt itself to their possi- 
ble uses. 


Improvements in Grinding Machinery 


By B.S. Roy & Sons Company 


The well known firm of B. 8S. Roy 
& Son Co., specializing in grinding 
machinery for textile mills, was 
founded in 1868—58 years ago, by 
Bozil Sylvanus Roy. The inception 
of the concern was the result of 
letters patent being granted B. S 
Roy for a new idea in card grinders. 
His original and subsequent ideas 
on grinding machinery revolution- 
ized the card grinding industry. 

In 1902, his son, Sylvanus B. Roy, 
was taken into parénership with 
him and the firm name changed to 
B. 5. Roy & Son. Sylvanus B. Roy 
had numerous patents granted in 
his own name and materially im- 
proved many of those taken out by 
his father. 


Bozil 8S. Roy, the founder, died in 
i906, although the firm was con- 
tinued as B. 8S. Roy & Son until if 
was incorporated in 1915. Sylvanus 
B. Roy, president and treasurer of 
the corporation, lived but a year 
after the concern was incorporated, 
his death occurring in 1916. 


The present officers of the con- 
cern are Duncan H. Dewar, presi- 
dent and treasurer, and William A. 
nderwood, assistant treasurer and 
general manager. 


Bb. 5S. Roy & Son Co. branched out 
and have adapted the original pat- 
ent ideas to the grinding of a num- 
ber of different textile machines, 
such as cotton cards, worsted cards, 


woolen cards, napper rolls, garnets, 
calender rolls, shear revolver and 
ledger blades. This concern special- 
izes in these machines, building 
nothing. else whatever, and takes 
pride in turning out grinders which 
have become the standard machines 
of the trade. 
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The name “Roy” occurs immedi- 


ately to any textile mill man when- 
ever a grinding proposition arises. 
Their products have been shipped 
all over the world—to China, Japan, 


Norway, Sweden, Denmark, England, 
India, South America, and as far 
away as New Zealand. 


Power Transmission quipment 


By J. Charles Hinton, of William Sellers & Co., Inc. 


HE power transmission equip- 
ment of the present day has 
become so stabilized in its essentials 
that no revolutionary changes are 
to be expected. It is true that ap- 
plication of the principle of rolling 
friction has been elaborately at- 
tempted during the last fifteen 
years, but in the ordinary installa- 
tion of shafting the principle has 
failed to prove up to expectations. 
Theoretically, the principle is good. 
It offers excellent sales and adver- 
tising argument. It is a_ benefit 
when used in loose pulleys or where 
the shaft is fixed and the bearing 
revolves about the shaft. We often 
build loose pulleys this way. 


This company has spent over 
three-quarters of a century devel- 
oping shaft bearings and other allied 
equipment. Nothing new, no matter 
how good it looks, is offered or rec- 
ommended until if has passed 
through our rigid investigation and 
test period. The possibility of suc- 
cessful sales argument in no way 
affects our conclusions. If it does 
not prove to be economically cor- 


reet for the buyer, we consider it 
unfit for distribution as a transmis- 
sion adjunct. 


By adhering to this policy we 
have always been able to turn out 
a satisfactory equipment: one which 
we could offer with full confidence 
and one in which the buyer has 
always been adequately protected. 


Our present service also Includes 
remodeling power transmission 
equipment of industrial plants and 
on this class of work we can often 
show a saving of from twenty to 
fifty per cent of the friction load. 
This saving, of course, depends 
upon the present condition of the 
plant and how far the owner is 
willing to accept our recommenda- 
tions. 


We have as a part of our organi- 
zation two crews of expert mill- 
wrights. One crew has its head- 
quarters at the plant in Philadel- 
phia, while the other crew is at 
Greenville, S. C., under the direction 
of our Southern representative, A. 
G. New. 


“TUFFER” WIRE 


A new development for 


CARD CLOTHING 
Ask Us About It’s Qualities 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 
Southern Branch Office 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent 


167-169 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 


1126 Healey Blidg., Atlanta, Go. 
G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 
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WHY WE MARKET THROUGH 
WHOLESALE CHANNELS 


a Production of Over Sixty Million Yards Monthly 


OR a quarter of a century Hunter 
Manufacturing & Commission Com- 
pany has marketed through whole- 

sale channels the output of mills repre- 
sented. Facts obtained through searching 
investigations convince us that there are 
more reasons now than ever before for 
adhering to this policy. 


In late years the important question of 
distribution has received much thought and 
has been the subject of general conversa- 
tion. Numerous experiments have been 
tried. The position of the wholesaler has 
been questioned. In such a situation facts 
are essential. Accordingly, this Compan 
made an exhaustive study of textile distri- 
bution. This study showed that far-reach- 
ing changes have taken place in the extent 
and character of the service demanded of 
the wholesaler. It also showed conclusively 
that the progressive wholesale merchant is 
today a very vital factor in distribution. 


Obviously there must be some organization 
to perform a wholesale service in the chain 
of distribution, and facts prove that this 
service can be performed efficiently and 
economically by a progressive wholesale 
merchant. 


From the mill to the sale over the counter 
certain essential steps take place. Each 


step involves cost and time. It is impossible 
for the manufacturer to perform these 
functions, assume these elements of cost, 
and sell at real wholesale prices. 


If the retailer assumes these functions and 
costs he must pay, directly or indirectly, 
what he would pay to the wholesaler, 
without obtaining the benefits of wholesale 
service. 


By maintaining fresh and complete stocks 
and rendering prompt delivery service, the 
progressive wholesaler enables the retailer 
to operate efficiently on a smaller inventory 
and at the same time maintain a wider 
merchandise sales appeal. The retailer 
thus obtains larger volume, faster turn- 
over, and greater net profit. The whole- 
saler has the only organization prepared to 
supply the retailer with this service. 


Through volume the wholesaler effects im- 
portant savings. He assumes important 
merchandising risks, and he helps to sta- 
bilize manufacturing and distribution b 

leveling out the peaks and valleys of retail 
demand. 


Every yard of textile products marketed 
through the progressive wholesaler should 
carry an added value due to the economies 
and services he makes possible. 


HUNTER 


Manufacturing Commission Co. 


58-60 Worth Street, New York 
Sales Agents for 84 Leading Textile Mills Whose Products Include 


Ginghams Denims 

Chambrays Colored Export Fabrics 
Plaids Outings 

Cheviots Flannels 

Romper Cloths Sateens 

Nurse Stripes Serges 

Tickin Fancies 

Hickories Print Cloths 


Dimities 
Drills Ducks 
Twills Wide Grey Goods 
Tobaceo Cloths Wide Sheetings 
Sheetings Bed Spreads 
Osnaburgs Sheets and Pillow Cases 
Enameling, Blanket and Army Durham Hosiery 

Duck Arab Hosiery 


Venetian Hosiery 


Single and Double Filling 
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The Development of Textile 
Manufacturing in Texas 
(Continued from Page 28) 
and, it should be noted, in Houston, 
Waco and Dallas there are two such 

establishments each. 

In 1889 there were but four cotton 
mills in the entire State of Texas. 
By 1904, a period of 15 years, the 
number of mills increased to 13. 
During the next 15 years there were 
only two additions to the Texas 
cotton mills. In the past seven 
years, however, there has been a 
increased ratio in the 
establishment of cotton mills in the 


State, there having been 13 new 
mills placed in operation. Were 


hosiery mills, yarn mills, bleacher- 
les and dye plants, mattress facto- 
ries and other miscellaneous types 
of cotton manufacturing plants in- 
cluded in the list, the total in Texas 
at the present time would be 70. 

Texas Cotton Mill Spindleage. 

Cotton mill spindleage forms a 
very sure index to the activity of 
the manufacturers. An examination 
of the number of active spindles in 
the State will be interesting. in that 
it shows a steady increase. 


1900 48,756 
1910 90.010 
1923 155,104 
1924 193,100 
1925 241,158 


At the present time the conditions 
influencing the manufacture of cot- 
ton cloth in Texas are very attrac- 
tive. The labor situation shows a 
condition which very nearly ap- 
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proaches the ideal. There was a 
time in the past when a new cotton 
mill establishing in Texas was faced 
with a serious labor problem. Not 
so today. The pioneering work has 
been done and there are now sey- 
enty plants of various types oper- 
ating successfully in the State. 


Evidence that the labor available 
for new cotton mills in Texas is of 
the very highest type is contained 
in a statement by Mason T. Whiting, 
Southwestern representative of 
Charles T. Main, engineer. In speak- 
ing of the Worth Mills, recently put 
into operation at Fort Worth to 


ty. iat? ey 4 


manufacture cord tire fabric for 
use in automobile tires, Mr. Whiting 
stated: 


“More than 2,000 applications for 
jobs were received. Due to the ef- 
ficiency of the workers and low 
starting expense it‘has been found 
possible to reduce the total capital 
required by $100,000.” 

Mr. Whiting went on to say that 
most of the labor was untrained and 
many of the new employees were 
just out of school, but the interest 
and intelligence shown was remark- 
able. After two months of training 
they were doing work which would 


Part of Spinning Department, Dallas Textile Mills, Dallas, Texas. 
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have required a year's training in 
most New England mills. 

The establishment and operation 
of the new mills established in the 
past seven years has had the effect 
of bringing cotton manufacturing to 


the attention of the people of Texas | 


and great interest is being taken in 
the industry. In addition to the well 
known Texas Textile School at Col- 
lege Station, Texas, which operates 
upon an educational basis twenty- 
three looms and gives instruction in 
spinning, warping, weaving and dye- 
ing, there is now being established 
at Lubbock, in west Texas, another 
school, the Texas School of Tech- 
nology, which is installing complete 
machinery for the manufacture of 
both cotton and woolen cloth. Spe- 
cial courses of instruction are being 
offered which will fit the graduates 
to hold positions as superintendents 
of cotton and woolen mills. This is 
unquestionably one of the biggest 
forward steps taken by the State 
toward the fostering of the textile 
industry in Texas. 


Texas Labor Conditions. 
An editorial in the Dallas Journal, 
Dallas, Texas, states: 


“Richard Woods Edmonds, a rep- 
resentative of the Manufacturers 
Record, has been making a study of 
conditions surrounding the textile 
industry in the New England States, 
reporting his findings and observa- 
tions in a series of letters to his 
paper. His latest letter presents 
evidence to support his previously 
expressed belief that one of the 
factors responsible for the move- 

(Continued on Page 94) 


obtained from 


P. O. Box 2063 


K-A ELECTRICAL WARP STOP 


FOR ALL KINDS OF LOOMS 


Used and ordered by Representative Mills for Automatic Silk Looms, Automatic 
Cotton Looms, Automatic Worsted Looms, Box Looms, Plain Looms, on Fancy 
Weaves, Jacquard Weaves, Leno Weaves. 


The Warp Stop with twenty-four years’ record of:—Reliability, Sustained Efficiency, 
Low Maintenance Cost. 


The Warp Stop which is being ordered today by mills which ordered their first K-A 
Electrical Warp Stops over twenty years ago. 


The Warp Stop which many representative Southern Mills are adopting. 


The Warp Stop that for twenty-four years has offered all the advantages of the 
most up-to-date mechanical motions—and more. 


The Warp Stop with no continuously moving mechanism on the loom. 


The Warp Stop concerning which you owe yourself first hand information, which 
information, with corroborative references to satisfied customers, can best be 


WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER 


Southern Representative 


Khode Island Warp Stop Equipment Co, 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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| | 
LAWRENCE 
| | 
| | 
| EXCLUSIVE SELLING AGENTS FOR | 


PACIFIC MILLS 


-+ | Lawrence, Mass. Dover, N. H. Columbia, S. C. Lyman, S. C. 


| The Pacific Mills are the largest manufacturers in the world of bleached, dyed and printed cotton goods and cotton | 
| warp and all-wool dress fabrics, producing over 800 miles of finished fabrics every working day. 
| Their product includes Cotton Goods of every description, such as dyed and printed Crepes, Percales, Galateas, | 
; | Cambrics, Shirtings, plain and printed Cotton Flannels, Cotton Draperies, Muslins, C ambrics, Nainsooks, Jeans, | 
| Suitings, Lawns, Drills, Shoe Linings and Flannels; wide Sheetings, Sheets and Pillow Cases. | 
| In their worsted and dress goods departments they make a very large range of all-wool and cotton warp Serges, | 
| cmait Crepes, Cashmeres, Taffetas, Poplins, Panamas, Coverts, Batistes, Sicilians, Linings, Granites, Challies, | 
| annels, etc. 
They are now developing extensive lines featuring Artificial Silk (Rayon) in both cotton and worsted fabrics. 
| 


= Pacific products are unequalled for uniform weave, superb coloring and uniform finish and are sold at reason- 
able prices. 


| MERRIMACK MFG. CO. 


| Lowell, Mass. Huntsville, Ala. 


Manufacturers of an extensive line of Corduroys for Men’s Wear, Women’s Wear and Upholstery purposes; Khakis, 
Fustians, Moleskins, both piece dye and Black and Whites, Suedes, Velveteens and Velours. 

| All of which are woven, dyed, printed and finished in their own works, in many styles, colors and finishes. 

| The mills at Huntsville, Ala.. make a variety of gray cloths in print cloth yarns intended for converting purposes. 


IPSWICH MILLS 


grades and styles. 


} Ipswich, Mass. Gloucester, Mass. Lowell, Mass. 
| The oldest and one of the largest ype | Mills in the United States. They knit complete lines of Men’s, Women's 
| | and Children’s pure Silk, Wool, Rayon and Cotton Mercerized Seamless and Full-Fashioned Hosiery, in very many 
| 


WHITTENTON MFG. CO. 


Taunton, Mass. 
Large manufacturers of fine dress gna Fine Tissues, Verasheen Rayon, Jacquardine Rayon, Rayon Etamine 


and various Fancy Suitings. Domestic and China Cotton Crib Blankets, Domestic Jacquard woven Bathrobes and | 
double weight China Cotton Blankets in Indian and other designs. | 


NEW ENGLAND SOUTHERN MILLS | 


Lowell, Mass. Lisbon, Me. Pelzer, S. C. Tucapau, S. C. Hogansville, Ga. | 
La Grange, Ga. Hamilton, Ont. Yarmouth, N. S. | i 

Producers of a large range of Army, Shoe, Hose, Belting, Sail, Wide and Waterproof Duck, Combed and Carded, 
| 


and Cord Tire Fabrics, Press Cloths, Filter Twills, Awning Stripes, Linen and Cotton Crashes, Towels, Gray Print 
Cloths, Drills, wide and narrow Sheetings. 


| 
: We solocit the privilege of submitting samples and quoting prices for the unequalled | 
| lines of Textiles, carefully woven by these representative Mills from Wool, Cotton, | 
| Silk and Rayon, that in every respect, fully satisfy the requirements of the domestic | ) 
and all foreign markets. | 


| 89 Franklin St., BOSTON 24 Thomas St., NEW YORK 


| Branch Houses: 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO 
| MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Address All Correspondence Regarding Export Matters to | 


| EXPORT DEPARTMENT, LAWRENCE & CO., 24 Thomas Street, New York | ; 
| Cable Address: UNITREALM, New York | 1 
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ment of spindle supremacy to the 
South is the foreign labor element 
in the textile plants of the East. 


“The problem which this element 
presents may be appreciated from 
Mr. Edmonds’ report that in one 
New England mill seventeen differ- 
ent nationalities are employed, 
speaking seventeen different lan- 
guages. The task of the foreman ts 
to make himself understood by each 
of these nationalities and to obviate 
friction between them. That this is 
a difficult, if not impossible, task is 
the belief of Mr. Edmonds, which 


opposing beliefs by certain New 
Englanders have not shaken. 

“In Southern mills only Anglo- 
Saxon labor is employed. The fact 
that dealing with but one racial 
element—and one with which we 
are most familiar—increases effi- 


ciency of operation cannot be ques- 
tioned, and it has doubtless had 
much to do with the swing of textile 
leadership to the Southern States.” 

The labor employed in the Texas 
cotton mills is practically 100 per 
cent native white and, according to 
the 1920 census, the available sup- 
ply of native white labor between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty years 
was 320,651. As an index to the 
value of this type of labor it should 
be noted that the percentage of illit- 
eracy among the native white labor 
of Texas is but 1.7. This is a lower 
percentage than in any other State 
in the South with the exception of 
Oklahoma. 


The comparison of Texas labor 
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with the labor in the New England 
mills is also made by John W. Car- 
penter, vice-president and general 
manager of the Texas Power and 
Light Company. Mr. Carpenter re- 
cently went to the mill centers of 
the Northeast and Southeast and 
studied their history, their methods 
and their growth. He talked with 
economists, financiers, engineers, 
mill owners, mill operators, mill 
superintendents, mill workers, bro- 
kers; everybody even remotely con- 
nected with the textile industry. He 
reports: 


“That trip convineed me that the 
Southwest is the logical place for 
cotton mills. The mills of the 
Southeast, for instance, are in much 
better condition in every way than 
the mills of the New England States. 
Labor conditions are better, and 
their closer proximity to the cotton 
fields gives them many advantages 
not enjoyed by the Northern mills. 
Naturally, Texas, where nearly half 
of the nation’s cotton is produced, 
has a margin over even the mills of 
the Southeast. 


Labor costs in Texas average 
about the same as they do in other 
States. However, the unit produc- 
tion of the Texas textile labor is 
somewhat higher than in most other 
States. This is primarily due to the 
unusually high type of labor avail- 
able. There is not, however, any 
unusual difference in the hours of 
labor. As a matter of fact. the dif- 
ference amounts to but one hour a 
week. Texas has a 60-hour maxi- 
mum labor law for female employ- 
ees in the cotton manufacturing 


industries but there is a provision 
requiring the payment of overtime 
for all over nine hours per diem. 
Most of the Texas mills, as is gen- 
erally the case in the South, operate 
upon a 55-hour schedule, paying 
one hour overtime per week. 

Texas Power Costs. 


With the exception of a few mills, 
all cotton mills in Texas use electric 
power. The rates on electric power 
in Texas are very favorable when 
compared with the rates in other 
States. Rates vary in different sec- 
tions of the State, of course, and it 
is impossible to make an exact com- 
parison. However, power rates to 
cotton manufacturers will average 
from $.0095 per kilowatt hour to 
$.02 per kilowatt hour, depending 
upon the size of the mill and the 
hours of operation. 


The taxation problem in Texas is 
no more severe than it is in other 
States. There seems to be a general 
misunderstanding in other sections 
of the country concerning the for- 
eign corporation laws of Texas. 
While the costs in Texas are not 
the lowest by any means, neither 
are they the highest and foreign 
corporations are taxed upon exactly 
the same basis as domestic corpor- 
ations. In this article it is not pos- 
sible to delve deeply into the ques- 
tion of taxation. It may be accepted 
as a fact that cotton mills from 
other States who may in the future 
locate in Texas need not fear that 
their taxation costs will be over- 
burdensome. 

With all conditions favoring the 
manufacture of cotton (and woolen) 
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goods in Texas it seems reasonable 
to suppose that a trade balance will 
assert itself and that Texas will 
shortly witness the establishment of 
many new mills. According to Le- 
Roy Tope, authority on economics: 


“Twenty years ago it was em- 
phatically denied that the industry 
would ever leave New England, but 
today we find that nine Southern 
States among the seventeen cotton 
manufacturing States control 98 per 
cent of. the production—and we find 
that the second, third and fourth of 
those States are Southern States. At 
that time few people thought the 
South or the Southwest would ever 
become an important center for this 
industry, yet we find even Missis- 
sippi one of those seventeen leaders. 
Mississippi produces twelve million 
dollars with Texas nineteen million 
dollars yearly. 


“Now, if these Southern States, 
which the people little thought 


tuen would become large manufac- 
turers of this line, are already fast 
forging into leadership, what about 
the next twenty years?” 


The economic conditions § that 
fostered the original exodus of cot- 
ton manufacturers from New Eng- 
land are again making themselves 
felt, this time in the very South- 
eastern States which received the 
benefit of the first territorial move. 

Texas, producing over one-third 
of the cotton of the United States, 
with its manufacturing and labor 
conditions approaching the ideal 
and with vastly improved transpor- 
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THESE ARE THE WORDS THAT APPLY 
TO OUR BELTING 


* 


THESE ARE THE WORDS THAT APPLY 
TO OUR METHODS 
——~ 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 
| GREENVILLE, S.C, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


KTHER BELTING - STRAPPING - PICKERS \\ 


| 
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Wellington, Sears and Company 


93 Franklin Street, BOSTON 66 Worth Street, NEW YORK 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta New Orleans St. Louis Dallas San Francisco 


Cotton Textile Merchants 


Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga. 
Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. Warwick Mills, Centreville, R. I. 


Dixie Cotton Mills, La Grange, Ga. West Point Mfg. Co., West Point. 
Eagle and Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


Ga Fairfax Mill, Fairfax. Ala. 
Equinox Mills, Anderson, S. C. Lanett Mill, Lanett, Ala. 


Gluck Mills, S. C. Lansdale Mil. Langdale, Ala. 
Palmetto Cotton Mills, Palmetto, Ga. 
Riverdale Mill, Riverview, Ala. 


Piedmont Cotton Mills Co., Egan, 
Ga. Shawmut Mill, Shawmut, Ala. 


ag Cotton Mills, Talladega, 
a. 


Sherman Mfg. Co., Sherman, Tex. 
Suncook Mills, Sunecook, N. H. 


New England Bunting Co., Lowell, 
Mass. 


COTTON 


of every description 


Sheetings, Drills and Twills, Fairfax Tickings, Chambrays, Cottonades, 


Towels and Towelings, Samoset In- Hickory Stripes, Fancy Suitings, 
digo Denims, Fine and Fancy Fab- Canton Flannels, Outing Flannels, 
rics. Shirting Flannels. 


| 
| 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


= 
pastas 


WE BUILD 


EXHAUST OPENERS 
HOPPER BALE OPENERS 
CRIGHTON OPENERS 


ROVING WASTE OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS 


COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS 
FEEDERS 


SELF FEEDING OPENERS 


INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER 
LAPPERS 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 


DRAWING FRAMES 
(Mechanical or Electric Stop Motion) 


SLUBBING INTERMEDIATE and 
ROVING FRAMES 


SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS 
(Band or Tape Driven) 


SPINDLES—FLYERS 
RINGS—FLUTED ROLLS 


Write for descriptive Bulletins 


H& B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga- 
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tation facilities, is the last outpost 
of the South, one of the few South- 
ern States which offers room for 
great development in this field. 


An examination of the figures 
showing the production and con- 
sumption of cotton during the past 
fifteen years throws some very in- 
teresting light on this situation. The 
following figures are taken from the 
Blue Book of Southern Progress, 
published by the Manufacturers 
Record at Baltimore: 
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are a few of the savings possible to 
the manufacturer who is conveni- 
ently located for raw material. 
“Second: Intelligent labor avail- 
able at a reasonable cost. Labor in 
Texas will always be cheaper than 
in most other States, especially in 
southern Texas, because of the 
milder climate which saves fuel, 
food and clothing. Texas labor is 
energetic and can be trained to turn 
out the finest class of textiles. This 
has been demonstrated by the tex- 
tile mill at New Braunfels, which 
is making fine rayon goods, silk 


1910. 
In bales of 500 pounds) 


% of 
Production Consumption Production 
Alabama 1,078,000 226,284 20.98 
Arkansas 718,000 5.830 Bi 
Georgia 1,927,000 473,332 24.56 
Louisiana 282,000 10.341 3.66 
Mississippi 1,121,000 27,654 2.46 
North Carolina 676,000 634,933 93.92 
Oklahoma 566,000 O58 36 
South Carolina 1,184,000 605,255 51.11 
Tennessee 316,000 66,192 20.94 
Texas 2,676,000 25,256 1.05 
1924. 

Alabama 710,000 386,164 54.38 
Arkansas 725,000 10,816 1.49 
Georgia 790,000 826,224 104.58 
Louisiana 394,000 33,944 8.61 
Mississipp! 758,000 45,705 6.02 
North Carolina * 1,262,000 1,156,476 91.63 
Oklahoma 705,000 8.607 { 22 
South Carolina 920,000 897.570 97.56 
Tennessee ** 609,000 138,583 22.75 
Texas 4,402,000 94,837 2.15 


"Includes Kentucky and Virginia. 


**Includes Missouri, California and Arizona. 


An exact comparison between the 
years of 1910 and 1924 cannot be 
made because of the difference in 
the production figures. Neverthe- 
less; it is readily seen that in Geor- 
gia and the Carolinas the consump- 
tion of cotton practically equals the 
production. As additional mills are 
established -:in these States it will 
become necessary to look without 
the confines of those States for the 
requisite raw material. Texas, on 
the other hand, is consuming less 
than three per cent of its cotton 
production and offers room for 
great increases in cotton manufac- 
turing. 

In addition to these factors, Texas 
itself is one of the largest consum- 
ing States of the Union and, close 
at hand ,will be found the other 
States of the Southwest which ag- 
gregate about 15 per cent of the 
area of the entire nation. Is it not 
logical, then, to predict that the 
next great movement in cotton 
manufacturing will be westward? 
In fact, the movement has already 
started. With the economic pres- 
sure growing more acute in the 
Southeast, the Stale of Texas stands 
today on the threshold of remark- 
able developments in the tevtile in- 
dustry. 

Referring again to S. N. Ranso- 
pher, presidents of the Planters and 
Merchants Mills of New Braunfels, 
in south Texas, he states: 


“The one industry which 1s des- 
lined to become of first importance 
in Texas is the textile industry. 
There are many reasons for this. 

“First: The proximity of raw ma- 
ferial. Both cotton and wool are 
available in all grades and immense 
quantities. Handling, brokerage, 
shrinkage, as well as freight costs, 


striped madras and ginghams thal 
compare favorably with the best 
imported or Eastern made goods. 

“Third: Transportation. The Texas 
railroads serve the State in every 
direction to every State in the Union 
as well as direct lines into Mexico. 
The harbors of Port Arthur, Galves- 
ton, and Houston and, before long, 
Corpus Christi, afford water connec- 
tions with the worlds markets. 
These ports, and others, are destined 
to become very large shipping cen- 
lers and, with low freight rates, 
will give Texas a great advantage. 

“Fourth: Power and fuel. The 
immense deposits of oil, gas and 
lignite in the State indicate that 
electric power will be produced in 
Texas as cheap as or cheaper than 
in other States. In addition to this, 
there are many fine water power 
sites available. 

“Fifth: Markets. The growth of 
the West and the Southwest creates 
a tremendous home market for 
Texas manufacturers. The fine 
ports also open the world’s markets 
to those interested in exporting. 

“Sixth: Capital. There is plenty 
of capital available in the State for 
investment in the textile and other 
industries. Investors in the State 
have been in the habit of investing 
in cattle and lands rather than in 
industries. Texas industrial invest- 
ments have generally paid well but 
the public must be educated to di- 
versify its investments just as the 
farmer should diversify his crops. 

“seventh: Management. The prop- 
er personnel to manage Texas in- 
dustries will be a gradual develop- 
ment. Industries now established 
are developing men who will. be- 
come the future managers and, of 
course, many will be attracted from 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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Your Humidifying System 


HAT is it that causes Humidifier Heads to slow down in their output of 
moisture, sometimes, yes frequently, to the vanishing point? 


When first installed they are 100 per cent, then, as days go by, 90 per cent 
—70 per cent—50 per cent—30 per cent—and then no moisture at all. 


Answer. Complicated mechanisms, intricate in construction, containing 
motors, fans, wheels, drip pans, strainers, return pipes, moving parts, etc., 
dust and dirt catching. 


é 


Self-Recording 
Automatie Control 


What is it that makes the RHODE ISLAND HUMIDIFIER HEAD work 
at 100 per cent every day, week and year? 


Just this. Simple in design and construction, no motors, no fans, no 
wheels, no drip pans, no return pipes, no dirt-catching apparatus of any 
kind. 

RHODE ISLAND HUMIDIFIER HEADS do not clog. The success of 
the system in more than 400 mills is due 90 per cent to two outstanding 
advantages. No cost of upkeep and no loss of production by reason of Heads 
stopping up. 


This is the only Humidifier Head made where it is easily possible to find 
out AND KNOW whether or not it is delivering the amount of water that is 
claimed for it. 


RHODE ISLAND HUMIDIFIER VENT. CO. 


99 Chauncy Street 


Boston, Mass. 
NEW YORK CHARLOTTE, N. C. MONTREAL 
Craggs & Smith, Agents 915 West Trade St. 80 St. Francis Xavier St. 
2 Stone St. H. H. Hayes 
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For Direct Connecting Motors to 
Spinning and Twisting Frames 


Over 100,000 In Use 


In the old days when a textile mill needed a new coupling, an order 
was written up for couplings to be filled at the nearest mill supply 
house. In those days “couplings were couplings.” 


More modern practices rule today. The old “rule o’ thumb” has 
made way for more scientific and intelligent buying. The modern 
textile superintendent knows too much to buy on the old theory that 
“one coupling is as good as another.” 

Service and dependability are the deciding factors in judging the 
merits of couplings and it is on these two points that Grundy Patent 
Flexible Insulated Couplings have won their wide recognition. Just 
analyze the seven salient features of the Grundy—and then think 
what a Grundy could do for you! 


1. Takes care of uneven strains. 

2.  Self-adjustment insures perfect alignment of shafts. 

3. Can be used whether insulation is required or not. 

4. Perfectly balanced, and adapted for revolving at 
high speeds. 

5. Runs in either direction; is closely connected; easy 
of access; practically no repairs. 

6. There are no projections to cause damage. 

7. Maintains a positive and silent drive; free from 


objectionable hammer action features. 


Cast Iron 


Leather Cast Iron 


Write for Booklet “F” 


Manufactured exclusively by 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 


Leather Curriers, Importers and Belting Manufacturers 
617 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Improv 


HE National Ring Traveler Com- 
pany begs the privilege of ex- 
tending its congratulations and best 
wishes to the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin, on its fifteenth birthday. We 
have been constant readers of the 
Bulletin over quite a period of years 
and we are able to testify to the 
gratifying fact that it has always 
been devoted to the best interests 
of the textile industry as a whole, 
while it has undoubtedly been a 
tower of strength to the textile in- 
dustry which is situated in the 
Southern section of our country. It 
is our sincere wish that the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin shall continue 
to grow and prosper. 


Progress measures and defines the 
great chasm which has been sealed 
by the textile industry from the 
days of hand cards, spinning jen- 
neys, and hand looms to the pres- 
ent, almost human, power textile 
machinery. Recent generations have 
observed a complete revolution in 
ecard room equipment. The auto- 
matic loom has revolutionized weav- 
ing in a great many of its most 
important aspects, while at a 
slightly more remote day, the high 
speed spindle revolutionized spin- 
ning. It is a significant fact, how- 
ever, that with the adoption of the 
high speed spindle, constructive 
work in the spinning room has been 
held in abeyance, while the card 
room and weave room have monop- 
olized the concentration of manu- 
facturing thought. 


What can be accomplished in the 
spinning room under modern condi- 
tions of manufacturing largely de- 
pends upon the endurance of the 
ring traveler. It was with this 
thought in mind that about four 
years ago, the management of this 
company became convinced that 
further progress in ring spinning 
must e brought about by inereas- 
ing the endurance and stability of 
the traveler. It was discovered that 
this particular phase of the textile 
situation as far as the patent sit- 
uation was concerned, had been 
sadly neglected. A period of fifty- 
seven years had elapsed since a 
new principle in travelers had been 
patented and recorded in the United 


States Patent Office. A _ situation 
herewith presented itself which 


merited close study and attention. 
In carrying on a series of experi- 
ments the object of which was to 
reduce the loading of the traveler 
within the traveler itself, an en- 
tirely new and revolutionary heat 
treating condition was discovered. 
which opened up a wide latitude 
for experimentations and develop- 
ments, with the result that an ex- 
tended line of patents has heen 
granted in the United States and 
England on ring spinning and twist- 
ing travelers together with ma- 
chines for manufacture. The dur- 
ability and life of spinning travelers 
have been doubled. Textile engi- 


neers have become much interested 
in this development work and prog- 
ress made by the leading manufac- 
turers of the country. Manufactur- 
ers have resurrec‘ed the subject of 
travelers and have now come to 
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ements in Ring Travelers 


By the National Ring Traveler Company 


the realization that this important 
spinning room essential is brought 
before them in a new form and is 
to be considered from a new stand- 
point. 


In many mills production has 
been increased. The quality of 
yarn has been improved and many 
economies and advantages have 
come to the front. This develop- 
ment work in the ring traveler field 
has stimulated manufacturers or 
other essentials to improve the 
quality of their product. It has 
resulted in a more intimate ac- 
quaintance and co-operation  be- 
tween spinning ring manufacturers 
and this corporation, and it is not 
unreasonable to believe that other 
new developments will follow, and 
that a new era is at hand as regards 
the progress of ring spinning. Re- 
sults and confidence to a degree 
sustains this deep seated belief. It 
is evidenced on every hand by the 
thinking and studious manufactur- 
ers in seeking consultations and 
studying questions bearing upon 
this vital subject. 

This corporation holds itself in 
readiness to respond to all inquiries 
for information in accordance with 
the outline herein given. It is ven- 
tured, however, that the new prin- 
ciple involved in the heat treating 
of ring travelers is only in its in- 
fancy and if the interest which is 
already manifested continues to in- 
crease in the future, as rapidly as 
if has developed in the past three 
years, magnificent results will spell 
in large and prominent letters, the 
word “Progress,” in ring spinning. 


Whitin Machinery Contrib- 
utes to Textile Development 
‘Continued from Page 42) 


the head end or our patented self- 
contained swiveling panel. 

In closing we would like to say 
that we have chosen as points illus- 
trating our preamble the standard 


machines. In adition to the above, 
many improvements have been 
made twisters, spoolers, fiver 


twisters, waste machinery and quil- 
lers. 

We have also extended, during the 
comparatively short existence of our 
friend, the Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin, our line of endeavor so that to- 
day we are in touch with the textile 
world in most all ifs ramifications. 

Silk, worsted, wool, asbestos and 
rayon, and the machinery necessary 
for the handling of these fibres, are 
all receiving our most careful con- 
sideration. Just as we have branch- 
ed out in these last fifteen years 
just so has our organization of ex- 
perts on various and sundry ma- 
chines expanded so that today we 
are always ready to investigate any 
matter which is of interest to our 
friends in the mills. 

Again, we wish the Southern Tex- 
lile Bulletin many happy returns of 
the day and assure them that we 
hope its existence will never end 
and that it will prove increasingly 
valurble to one and all in the days 
to come. 
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Bobbins and Spools 


Filling Bobbins---for plain and automatic 
looms 


Warp Bobbins---Warp or filling 
Twister Bobbins---solid or three piece 


Speeder, Intermediate and Slubber Bobbins 


Skewers and Rolls 


Warp and Twister Spools---plain or with 
metal shields 


THE DANA COURTNEY CO. 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Southern A gent 
A. B. CARTER, Gastonia, N. C. 
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Terrell Machine Co. Enjoys 
Rapid Growth 


The Terrell Machine Company 
was incorporated in June, 1917. Aft 
that time the company built only 
one machine, the Utsman quill 
cleaner for cleaning automatic loom 
bobbins. 


In 1918 it was seen that the fa- 
cilities offered by the original quar- 
ters were not going to take care of 
future developments, and a site was 
purchased for a new shop, which 
was built duirng the spring of 1920, 
and occupied during that summer. 

In 1920 the company introduced 
its Termaco roving bobbin cleaner. 
This machine was of such novel 
construction that it changed exist- 
ing ideas as to cleaning bobbins and 
reworking waste. Its success was 
immediate. 


From 1920 to 1924 the company 
extended its field by purchasing 
several bobbin cleaning machines, 
notably the Kleanol, built by Brown- 
St. Onge Company, the Walworth 
machine, the Old Colony bobbin 
cleaner, manufactured by the Old 
Colony Machine Company, and the 
bobbin cleaning machines built by 
the Cormpton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

The purchase of these various 
machines required doubling the size 
of the plant, this being done in the 
spring of 1925. 

Foreign inquiries resulted in the 
establishment of two agencies in 
England for the handling of Euro- 
pean orders. George Thomas & Co. 
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Ltd., Manchester, England, sell the 
Utsman machine, and Wm. Tatham, 
Ltd., Rochdale, England, manufac- 
ture and sell the Termaco machine 
in foreign countries excepting Can- 
ada. 


In the United States the selling 
is handled direct so far as the South 
is concerned. In New England, New 
York and Canada the company is 
represented by the General Supply 
Company, Danielson, Conn. Stocks 
of parts are carried at different 
agencies. 


It is roughly estimated that the 
machines built by the company 
since 1917 have resulted in a reduc- 
tion of personnel of between 1,000 
to 1,500 employees who were for- 
merly required to do the work by 
hand. Machines are in use in every 
textile State in the Union, and in 
seven foreign countries. 

The machines are thoroughly 
standardized an dare becoming rec- 
ognized as standard equipment by 
leading mills both here and abroad. 
By offering definite methods of 
waste control, as well as through 
reduced labor, these machines have 
enabled savings of very considerable 
amounts to be made, savings which 
were formerly overlooked or re- 
garded as impossible except through 
the use of top heavy systems. 


Use of Non-Fluid Oil Grows 
Steadily 
(By the N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Go.) 


On this, its fifteenth birthday, we 
tender our hearty congratulations 


principally refinements 


to the management of the Southern 
Textile Bulletin. It may well be 
complacent today, as it pauses to 
review the splendid development of 
the textile industry in the section 
which it particularly serves, during 
those fifteen years. 

We are proud to say that the 
demand for Non-Fluid Oil from 
Southern mills is marching shoulder 
to shoulder with the annual in- 
crease in spindleage in that terri- 
tory. Apart from the fact that 
“Savings is Earnings,” the mill ex- 
ecutive has so many details to at- 
tend to which are unavoidable, that 
it is with a feeling of relief that he 
sidesteps the worry over oil-stained 
goods, the power losses caused by 
oil-soaked belts, and the fire hazard 
of drip pans and oily floors. 

As to improvements in Non-Fluid 
Oil during the period of Southern 
Textile Bulletin’s ascendency, we 
can only say that they have been 
of detail, 
and in most instances were sug- 
gested to us by mill men, to whom 
we herewith extend our apprecia- 
tive thanks. In the future, as in 
the past, we shall endeavor to de- 
serve their interest and good will. 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 
Grows Rapidly 


The Greensboro Loom Reed Com- 
pany announce that they will erect 
a complete new plant within the 
next few months. The concern 
started operations in. Greensboro 
about eighteen months ago. There 
“Greensboro” reeds are fast gaining 
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the favor of Carolina mill men and 
the business has increased to such 
an extent as to make it necessary 
to abandon the present location for 
lack of space. Property on Prescott 
street has already been purchased 
and Spoon & Lewis, engineers, are 
now drawing up plans for a com- 
plete factory 40 by 96 feet. Addi- 
tional machinery will be installed 
in the new plant which will more 
than double the present capacity 
and make the Greensboro Loom 
Reed Company the best equipped 
reed plant in the South. 

The company also announces that 
they have just completed installa- 
tion of wire rolling machinery for 
the manufacture of oval dent reeds, 
for the weaving of rayon, cotton, 
light duck and wool. The oval dent 
gives approximately 20 per cent 
more space where the knots first 
enter the reed, the rounded oval 
surface of the dent cannot chafe 
the warp yarns, making this type 
of reed especially desirable on all 
weaves where warp breakage is apt 
to be excessive. 

This concern is the only one in 
the South making the oval dent 
reed. The oval dent reed for cotton 
and rayon weaving is made as fine 
as 44 dents per inch, for wool and 
light duck up to 22 dents per inch. 


Sweden’s Textile Mills. 
Sweden has about 200 large and 
small mills (including spinning, 
weaving, and knit-goods establish- 
ments) employing about 35,000 
workers, according to the Swedish 
Textile Manufacturers’ Association. 


Let Fix Your Requirements 


You are assured of complete satisfaction in all 
your dealings with us. 


The quality of our products and the service we 
render are alone responsible for our growth. Em- 
mons Quality Loom Harness and Reeds have re- 
tained every old customer and gained new custom- 


ers year after year. 


Write us for estimates on your needs 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 


edge 


Cotton Harness, Mail Harness, Selv- 


Harness, Reeds, 
Striking Combs, Warper and Liece 


Slasher and 


Reeds, Beamer and Dresser Hecks, 
Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles, Etc. 


Sole Agents for Wardell Pickers 


The Largest Manufacturer of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Southern Representative: GEO. F. BAHAN 


LOOM HARNESS | 


AND REEDS 


— 
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John Hetherington and Sons, Ltd. 
Specialists in Cotton Mill Machinery. 
Manchester— England 


ESTABLISHED NEARLY 100 YEARS 


Also Proprietors of Curtis Sons, & Co., Manchester, England 


Every Machine from Pickers to Mules 


The latest models of 


The Nasmith Combing Machines 


P will produce from 15 per cent to 18 per cent more than the 


original machine from the same weight lap and at the same 
speed. 


# These models have a greater cleaning power because of readjust- 


7 ments in the top comb, its point and angle of entry and depth of 
penetration. | 


The movement of parts has been reduced and other changes have 


eliminated or cut down the duration of stoppage and made the 
control of waste more exact. 


All of these advantages and more will be explained by 


Herbert Harrison 
Sole Agent United States and Canada for 


John Hetherington and Sons, Ltd. 


Boston Office Charlotte Office 
49 Federal Street 1219 Johnston Building 
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The Root Co. 
193 Chaplin St. 
Bristol, Conn. 


Ask us for 
information on 


—_— 


Sale of Navy Surplus and Surveyed 
Material 
By Public Auction 


at the 
NAVY YARD CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
at 
10 A. M. (Eastern Standard Time) 16 MARCH, 1926 


THE FOLLOWING MATERIAL WILL BE OFFERED: 


Located at the Navy Supply Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
100,000 pairs (approx.) Trousers, blue worsted. 
Located at the Navy Yard, Charleston, S. C. 
400,000 pounds (approx.) Ferrous Metals. 
49,000 pounds (approx.) Nonferrous Metals. 
61,000 pounds (approx.) Railroad Material. 
ALSO 
Clothing, including 2,600 pairs White Trousers; electrical Material; Boat and 
Ship Fittings; Gaskets and Packing; Hand Tools and Hardware; Pipe Fittings and 
Tubing; Boilers and Machinery; Laundry Equipment; 
1 Motor Dory—20° with engine installed. 
2 Waleboats—28’. 
1 Motor Launch—30’ with engine. 
2 Steamers—40’ (hulls). 
1 Steamer—5S0’. 
4 Cutters—28’. 


Also many other items. 


The auctioneer for this sale will be Eichberg, Rolfes and Company, 333 Star 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Catalog No. 603-A contains all available details of description, Terms of Sale, 
etc., and may be obtained about two weeks prior to the date of sale from the 
Supply Officer, Navy Yard, Charleston, S. C., or the 


CENTRAL SALES OFFICE 
Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. 
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Southern Company Manufactures Card 
Clothing 


(By a Representative of the Charlofte Manufacturing Company. 


HIRTY years ago, when the Tex- 

tile Mill Supply Company was 
incorporated, there was an idea that 
when a new mill was built, espe- 
cially a good sized one, the super- 
intendent had to be imported from 
New England. At the same time, 
the opinion prevailed that the 
Sou'hern mills could not make fine 
yarns or fancy cloths. Both of these 
ideas were substantially correct at 
that time, but that time has passed. 
Now some of the ablest and most 
successful superintendents in the 
whole country are Southern men. 
and Southern mills are making fine 
yarn and faney cloths as good as 
are made anywhere. 

In 1911, fifteen years ago, the 
Charlotte Manufacturing Company 
was incorporated to manufacture 
card clothing and reeds. We had 
no trouble in getting mills to use 
our reeds, but when it came to card 
clothing some of the same men who 
claimed that they could manufac- 
ture yarns and cloth as good in 
every way as New England, hooted 
at the idea of our doing the same 
thing with eard clothing. They 
asked the trade to buy their goods 


manufactured in the South, but 
they were not willing to buy the 
goods we manufactured in_ the 
South. 

Regardless of advice and obstacles 
we went right on manufacturing 
and selling card clothing and reeds, 
and today, after fifteen years, we 
have as customers some of the larg- 
est and best mills, run by some of 
the ablest superintendents in the 
South using our products. 

As an evidence of our success, 
since incorporation, we have in- 
creased our facilities ten different 
times. 

To make a full and complete suc - 
cess of the textile industry in the 
Sou‘h, everything that goes into 
the mills, including machinery, must 
be made in the South. 

We firmly believe that day is 
coming and when it does come, the 
cirele will be complete. Goods made 
in the South from cotton grown in 
‘he South, manufactured by ma- 
chinery made in the South, kept 
running by supplies made in the 
South. Some day we will hove it. 


We are doing our share to bring 
this about. 


Are you doing yours: 


‘ 


\ 


Home of Charlotte Manufacturing Company. 


S. C. Has Fourth of Textile 
Counties 


South Carolina's importance in the 
textile world is shown by the fact 
that of the 57 counties in the United 
States having 150,000 or more spin- 
dies, fourteen of those counties are 
in the Palmetto State. This informa- 
tion is contained in Bulletin No. 156 
of the United States Department of 
Commerce, copies of which have 
just been received here. 

The further importance of South 
Carolina as a textile center is em- 
phasized by the fact that it has more 
counties having more than 150,000 
spindle than any other State in the 
Nation. North Carolina has 12 while 
Massachusetts, which leads the Na- 


tion in the number of spindles, has 
only seven counties with spindles 
exceeding 150,000. 

In the number of spindles, the 
South Carolina counties rank as fol- 
lows: Spartanburg, 940,516; Green- 
ville, 769,252: Anderson, 598,356; 
Union, 339852; York, 264,532; Rich- 
land, 251,348: Greenwood, 243,492; 
Pickens, 227,128: Cherokee, 266,788; 
Laurens, 215,200; Aiken, 198,656; 
Newberry, 181816; Chester, 152,220; 
Lancaster, 151,768. 

The following South Carolina 
counties have cotton mills with less 
than 150,000 spindle within their 
borders: Abbeville, Bamberg, Char- 
leston, Chesterfield, Darlington, Dil- 
lon, Edgefield, Fairfield, Kershaw, 
Lexington, Marion, Marlboro, Oco- 
nee and Orangeburg. 
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Nearly 15,000 sold during 1925 


For:— 
COTTON 
SILK 
WORSTED 
RAYON 


Protected by patents) (and other fabrics) 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.|I. PHILADELPHIA,PA. PATERSON, N. J. 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 
S. B. Alexander, Southern Manager, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Picture shows night view of mule spinners in the Cromp- 
ton Mills, Crompton, R.I., photographed at night under 
Work-Light. Notice how clearly threads stand out, and 
how even is the intensity of the illumination. 


Less eyestrain— 
better output 


YESTRAIN ina textile mill. A bullin a china shop. 
Both dangerous, both expensive—neither necessary. 
You wouldn’t tolerate the bull—you shouldn't tolerate 
eyestrain. 
Every time you see an operator squinting at a spindle 


—or a weaver with his nose poked down into his warp— 
you're looking at waste. It’s the waste that comes from 


eyestrain— waste that’s hard to pay for, yet easy to. 


prevent. 


The first advantage you notice about Cooper Hewitt 
Work-Light is freedom from eyestrain. Eye-fnendly 
yellow-green rays. Even diffusion from a 50-inch tube. 
No glare. No bothersome shadows. 


A light so different from others that results must be 
different. A light whose very difference is the reason it 
exists. Proven in other mills just like your own. Increases 
output. Cuts spoilage. Improves quality. Last, but not 
least, it saves your workmen’s vitality because it saves 
lost motion. 

Good reasons. And a lot of them. But none so good as 
those you'll have once you see Work-Light working. 
Call on a user—or arrange an early trial in some depart- 
ment of your plant. 


COOPER HEWITT 
91 River Street 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Hoboken, N. J. 


18a ©C. H. E. Co., 1926 


The Development of Textile 
Manufacturing in Texas 
(Continued from Page 96) 


other States and countries by the 
great opportunities open in Texas. 

“In conclusion, I believe the tex- 
tile industry will eventually become 
of prime importance in Texas. If 
all the cotton grown in the State 
were manufactured in the State it 
is estimated 1,500 cotton mills of 
10,000 spindles each would be kept 
busy. The payrolls alone from these 
mills would amount to from $400,- 
000.000 to $450,000,000 a year, or 
nearly half as much as the cotton 
crop now sells for.” 

That is the opinion of a mill pres- 
ident in the southern part of Texas. 
It by no means represents a local 
condition only. Mill operators 
throughout the State voice the same 
opinion. A. Culberson, vice-presi- 
dent of the C. R. Miller Company, 
which operates mills at Dallas, Mc- 
Kinney and Waco, states: 

“Looking back in review of the 
rapid strides that have been made 
in cotton manufacturing in Texas 
during the past ten or fifteen years, 
it is most interesting to note the 
very marked advancement that has 
been made in the general manu- 
facturing conditions. 

“Twenty years ago cotton manu- 
facturing in Texas was in its in- 
fancy. It was generally thought 
that the geographical location was 
against Texas as a manufacturing 
section. Furthermore, the local 
operatives were not properly train- 
ed and skilled. Texas did not realize 
what an asset there was in the fact 
that the best staple cotton, of hard 
tough fibre, was raised right at her 
doors. Neither had the wonderful! 
developments of the oil and gas 
resources progressed to the point 
where the importance of these very 
valuable articles of fuel was fully 
realized. 

“After twenty years of steady 
growth, Texas is just now beginning 
to realize what these assets really 
mean in the development of the 
cotton manufacturing industry. We 
have now ample native labor that 
is as well trained and skilled as can 
be found in the Piedmont section of 
the Southeast or in the New Eng- 
land section of the North. They are 
happy and contented with wages in 
keeping with other skilled labor. 
The unlimited supplies of fuel oil 
and gas make the cost of power 
attracted as compared with other 
sections of the South and East. The 
ample transportation facilities and 
the co-operation on the part of the 
railroads give Texas a distinct ad- 
vantage by making it possible eco- 
nomically te distribute its cotton 
products to the Middle West and the 
Northwest. 

“Texas is just beginning to wake 
up to the fact that its latent re- 
sources are a great asset in the 
development of the cotton industry. 
Not only Texas is coming to realize 
this, but the eyes of the whole coun- 
try are on Texas; and it is our pre- 
diction that Texas is going to share 
in a very large way in the future 
development of the industry.” 

While there are many opportuni- 
ties in Texas for cotton mills from 
other States, the people of Texas do 
not expect those of other States to 
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do all the cotton mill building. Fre- 
quently the statement is heard: 

“We cannot expect cotton mills 
from other States unless we our- 
selves have sufficient faith in our 
State to build our own mills.” 

The cotton producers of Texas are 
seeing the folly of sending their 
products to other States to be man- 
ufactured into cloth which they, the 
growers, repurchase, paying not 
only the transportation charges 
both ways but a profit to the mills 
in other States. 


As an example of the attitude of 
Texas toward the establishment of 
new cotton mills, the mill recently 
established at New Braunfels was 
largely financed by the cotton grow- 
ers themselves. This mill is the 
only one in the State to manufac- 
ture rayon and ginghams. During 
1923, a period in which the State 
admittedly was suffering a financial 
depression, one and one-half million 
dollars was raised to construct the 
New Braunfels mill. The success of 
this mill is certain to stimulate the 
building of additional plants in the 
cotton producing and cotton con- 
centrating points of Texas. 

Nevertheless, those now engaged 
in the industry extend a _ cordial 
welcome to cotton manufacturers 
from other parts of the country. 
They, being on the ground, have a 
sure knowledge of the prospecis of 
Texas for future development in 
the industry. 

G. C. Dilling, superintendent. of 
the Brazos Valley Cotton Mills at 
West, Texas, states: 

“Texas has the advantage over 
the New England States as a textile 
manufacturing State. In the first 
place, mills located in Texas are in 
the heart of the cotton producing 
section of the United States. Most 
of the cotton manufactured in this 
State is grown within a few miles 
of the mills. New England mills 
must pay heavy freight charges on 
all the cotton they use. This item 
alone amounts to thousands of dol- 
lars a year.” 

J. Perry Burrus, of Dallas, who is 
closely associated with the textile 
industries of the State, predicts: 

“Twenty years hence, Texas 
should have 200 cotton mills instead 
of twenty-two. Twenty years from 
now, Texas should be producing six 
and one-half million bales of cotton 
instead of four million bales. Twen- 
ty years from now, the cotton crop 
of Texas should bring a billion five 
hundred million dollars annually 
instead of six hundred million. The 
figures seem dazzling, but if one 
glances into the true situation and 
studies the marvelous agricultural 
industry of Texas, its probabilities 
and its possibilities which in many 
ways lie dormant, he will under- 
stand that there is nothing startling 
about the figures.” 

Mr. Burrus’ statement was made 
in the early part of 1924, at which 
time there were twenty-two mills 
in Texas, Today there are twenty- 
eight. The movement to establish 
cotton mills in Texas is just begin- 
ning to gain momentum. Whether 
Mr. Burrus’ prediction is equalled 
or excelled it seems certain that the 
activity of the past seven years in- 
dicates a consistent and steady 


growth in cotton manufacturing in 
Texas. 
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A Means of Getting The 
Most Value From a 
Dollar's Worth 
of Starch 


ervice 
| Improves =. | 


Trademark Ree. U. S. Patent Office 


RCY is a product used in warp sizing and cloth fin'shing for converting ordinary 
thick boiling pear! starch into a soluble form, the solutions of which are transparent, 
and remain fluid at lower temperatures. The active principle of ARCY is of French 
origin and has been used successfully in Europe for some time, more particularly in France, 
Germany, and England. 


There are many kinds of diastases which convert starch, ARCY is not supposed to replace the usual softeners 
but which have no value in textile mill use in preparing 


is used in the size mix, but when used with ordinary thick 
starch mixes, because they will carry the conversion into 


sugars, to the utter destruction of the desirable properties boiling pearl starch in the proportion of approximately 
of the starch. ARCY does not contain malt diastase, nor 4% of the weight of the starch, completely liquefies the 
other similar diastases which produce sugars in the size , , ee 

kettle. Herein lies ARCY’S extreme value to the Textile starch, producing practically a non-congealing thin size 
Trade. solution, with marked penetrating and binding properties. 


Among the Many Advantages Resulting From the Use of the Less Expensive 
Thick Boiling Pearl Starch Liquefied With ARCY Are: 


Less shedding of short fibres, due to the Increased tensile strength. Owing to its Minimum stoppage of the loom due to 


conservation of all binding properties of greater penetrating power the internal knots breaking the companion thread when 
natural thick boiling starch. ARCY lique- fibres are cemented together, producing a weaving. Also the smooth surface of the 
faction of natural starch is NATURE'S composite thread, reducing stoppage of the warp yarns prevent the threads from 
mild way of producing slow congealing loom to a minimum. hanging together in the shed, where the 
starch solutions, without lessening the Superior Bleaching noted at the finishing shuttle breaks them. 
original desirable properties created by works, due to the soluble nature of the Less “net” waste where the mill desires to 
nature. Hence the ability of the dressed 
starch, enhancing kier action, producing take advantage of the possibilities of using 
warp yarns to withstand the chafing action better “bottom” and clearer whites. starch mixes of greater degrees of concen- 


of the reed without “shedding.” 


No lumps in the size box nor in the pipe Maximum life to cotton harnesses. gee 

lines. Each granule of starch is converted Smooth finish. The yarn is smooth and Last but not least, the considerable saving 
in the cooking kettle into slow congealing does not have a sawtooth feel, because the to the mill in the purchase of all starch 
liquid. starch has been completely liquefied. used. 


Manufactured by 


American Rapidase Company, Inc. 
Sole Distributors for all Southern States: 


DRAKE CORPORATION 


Norfolk Virginia 
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WHYr 


Why have slippery floors? You know they 
are dangerous—that they slow up work— 
that they cost you money. 


You also know that as 
WYANDOTTE DETERGENT 


has given to hundreds of mills, floors that 
are clean, sanitary and safe, that it can do 
| the same for you. 


Indian in diamond Isn’t it good judgment 


then for you to place an 
order with your. supply 
house with the understand- 
ing that these results will 
follow or your money will 


in every package 
be refunded? 


Ask your supply man 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs.., Wyandotte, Mich. 


Sil | ca 
Graphite AO! N’T 
for the economical protection of all ex- 
.posed metal or w work. 
It is known throughout the industrial 


field as the long service paint—the one 
that makes frequent repainting un- 


nece 
service records in 


- 


essary. 
Write for long 
your field and Booklet 176-B. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City WN. Jd. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 


Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


Random Observations— 
1911 to 1926 
(Continued from Page 34) 


New England in both size and im- 
portance. 
Knitting Mill Growth. 

Ordinarily, the mention of South- 
ern mills brings to mind the spin- 
ning and weaving plants, rather 
than the knitting mills. The latter, 
except for a few striking exceptions, 
have never been regarded as being 
of major importance. Yet in recent 
years, the South's most active tex- 
tile development has been in knit- 
ting equipment and this part of the 
industry has become of much 
greater importance than is gener- 
ally known. It was formerly almost 
axiomatic that the smaller knitting 
mills were rarely successful, but 
that view must be relegated to the 
past. The larger knitting mills of 
the South, such as Durham Hosiery 
and P. H. Hanes, for example, are 
among the leaders in their field and 
enjoy national recognition. 

Unions Fail. 


The several attempts in recent 
years of the textile unions to be- 
come established in the South have 
been very interesting. These efforts 
have come at various times, but in 
at least one respect that have been 
identical. They all failed. 

These unionization movements 
have come often enough and failed 
regularly enough to seem to estab- 
lish one truth. That is that the 
secret of the excellent labor condi- 
tions in Southern mills is in the 
strong personal relationship exist- 
ing between the mill owners and 
their employees. Both are Anglo- 
Saxon in heritage, ideals and prin- 
ciples. There is a mutual under- 
standing between them that makes 
for cordial feeling rather than 
strife. As long as this condition 
prevails, and it is one of the strong- 
est assets of the Southern mills, 
there seems little chance that the 
great body of mill workers will ever 
be unionized. 

Rayon. 

The most recent and most inter- 
esting major development in textiles 
has been the advent of rayon. Arti- 
ficial silk seemed literally to leap 
into popularity over night. Begin- 
ning with its adoption by a few 
mills, its use has spread to every 
corner of the textile field. South- 
ern mills, somewhat slow at first to 
utilize rayon, are now using it on a 
tremendous scale. Rayon has un- 
doubtedly been a vital factor in 
speeding textile diversification in 
the South. Mills that had for years 
lacked the final urge to get into new 
lines found in the new fibre an op- 
portunity, some of them even an 
excuse, to break away from fixed 
habits of staple good production. 
The enormous increase in the con- 
sumption of rayon in the South re- 
flects the very important part it is 
now playing in the industry. 

Today, Southern mills, after many 
ups and downs incident to tremen- 
dous expansion, are strongly en- 
trenched in a _ strategie position. 
Physically, the plants are the most 
modern and best equipped in the 
world. They are in better shape 
now to meet competition, both in 
the range and variety of their 
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products and their ability to mar- 
ket them orderly and effectively 
than they have ever been before. 
Their continued success is assured. 


Back to First Principles 


HE firm of Paulson, Linkroum & 
Co., Inc., 52 Leonard street, New 
York City, have acquired the selling 
agency of a group of well known 
yarn mills throughout the South 
and it is apparent that they are en- 
deavoring to get back to first prin- 
ciples in the yarn business. That 
is, to represent spinners and sell 
their output solely on a commission 
basis. This house was one of the 
original commission yarn houses 
selling Southern cotton yarns. 

It was established in 1865 and has 
enjoyed a growth which has pa- 
ralleled the growth of the Southern 
spinning mills since their inception. 
In 1865 the firm was known as Dodd 
& Buckingham. In 1877 Oliver Wen- 
dell Buekingham organized the firm 
of Buckingham & Paulson in asso- 
ciation with Leonard Paulson, who 
came from the old house of John M. 
Conway. 

Mr. Buckingham died in 1902, al 
which time Courtlandt Linkroum 
became associated with Mr. Paulson 
in his stead, supplying the addi- 
tional capital then required, the 
firm being known as Paulson, Link- 
roum & Co. 

Leonard C. Linkroum, now treas- 
urer and general manager, also be- 
came associated with the present 
firm in 1902 and served his appren- 
ticeship under Mr. Paulson. At the 
death of Mr. Paulson in 1915, he 
assumed the active management of 
the company and has since carried 
on the business which has enjoyed 
a marked growth. 

In 1922, when the J. Spencer Tur+ 
ner Company liquidated their busi- 
ness, Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
added to their firm virtually the 
entire personne! of J. Spencer Tur- 
ner Company's cotton yarn depart- 
ment, which further expanded the 
business and place sthem in a posi- 
tion where they are considered one 
of the leading cotton yarn houses. 

George C. Buscher, who was one 
of the men acquired from the or- 
ganization of J. Spencer Turner & 
Co., is general sales. manager and 
well suited for this important posi- 
tion, being a practical cotton man- 
ufacturer and well known in the 
textile trade. 

The latest acquisition to the busi- 
ness is the rayon department. They 
are distributors for a well known 
brand of rayon manufactured in 
Breda, Holland, known as the Hol- 
landache Kunstzijde Industrie. 
This rayon is made after the viscose 
process with the good pulp base. 
They spin from 100 to -900 denier 
to meet the requirements of both 
knitters and weavers, and as rayon 
is being used so extensively by the 
textile manufacturers, it is quite 
fitting that this firm should sell 
artificial silk in connection with 
their cotton yarn. 

Their headquarters are still on 
Leonard street, New York City, on 
which street they have been located 
since the inception of the business, 
maintaining branch offices in other 
important textile centers, with their 
Southern branch at Charlotte, N. € 
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THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


STAFFORD 


AUTOMATIC 


The name of Stafford is a familiar one in the annals of textile 
machinery in America. Long before the days of automatic looms 
the name was a guarantee of good machinery, honestly built, and 
today the same holds true to the fullest extent. 


The initial efforts of our company were devoted to the develop- 
ment and sale of the shuttle-changing loom with which we built up 
our reputation for high-grade machinery and efficient service. 


Today we build both a shuttle-changing and a bobbin-changing 
loom, so that we cover the entire field and, as occasion requires, can 
furnish a loom best suited to the conditions, or as the individual 
preference of the buyer may dictate. 


During. the past year we have materially increased our line. 
We believe that we can now offer to our friends in the trade an 
absolutely complete and comprehensive line of automatic weaving 
machinery. With our looms we are prepared to meet practically 
every weaving condition and fabric requirement. 


Let us talk over your weaving problems .with you. A copy of 
our catalog is yours for the asking. 


Weaving Machinery 
READVILLE, MASS. 
Southern Agent—FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N. C. 


LOOMS 
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IF ‘TRAVELERS 
COULD TALK 


WE WOULD NOT 
NEED TO ADVERTISE 
OUR RINGS 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


Southern Agent: W. P. Dutemple 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Lexington Mfg. Co. 
Saxe-Gotha Mills 


Liberty Cotton Mills 


Maplecroft Mills 


Lockhart Mills 


Marion Mfg. Co. 
Mary Louise Mills 


Marlboro Cotton Mills 


Mollohon Mfg. Co. ae 
Newberry Cotton Mills. 


Courtenay Mfg. Co. 
Ninety-Six Cotton Mills__. 


Orange Cotton Mills 
Orangebure Mfe. Co. 


Pacolet Mfg. Co. . 


Pelham Mills 

Pelzer Mfg. Co. 
Pendleton Cotton Mill 
Pickens Cotton Mills___ 
Piedmont Mfg. Co. 


Aragon Cotton Mills 
Arcade Cotton Mills 
Highland Park Mfg. Co. 
Victoria Cotton Mills 
Carhartt-Hamilton Cotton 
Mills 
Harriss Mfg. Co. 
Manchester Cotton Mills 
Wymojo Yarn Mills -__.. 


Seneca Cotton Mills 
Woodside Cot. Mills Co. _. 


Beaumont Mfg. 
Drayton Mills 
Saxon Mills 
Spartan Mills 

Valley Falls Mfg. Co... 


Monarch Mills ___. 


Union-Buffalo 
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Lexington 
Spindles Looms 
7,104 204 Martel Millis, Inc. 
10,272 2/4 
Liberty 
11,840 300 Eesliev Cotton Mills (Nos. 
8,172 200 2 and 3) 
Lockhart 
57,184 1,604 Monarch Mills (Lockhart 
Plant) 
Lyman 


Pacific - Mills 
Marion 
7,248 Marion Mfg. Co. 
Mayo 
6,144 Mary Louise Mills 
McColl 
31,000 Marlboro Cotton Mills 
Minter 
Southern Worsted Corp. 
Newberry 


32,164 800 Mollohon Mfg. Co. 


40,000 1,212 Newberry Cotton Mills 
Oakland Cotton Mills 
Newry 
25,536 636 Courtenay Mfg. Co. 
Ninety-Six 
23,744 510 Ninety-Six Cotton Mill 
Orangeburg 
if 
Pacolet 


57,088 1,982 Pacolet Mfg. Co. 


Pageland 
Pageland Cotton Mills 
Pelham 
Pelham Mills 
Pelzer 


135,000 3,100 New Eng.-Sou. Mills 


Pendleton 
Riverside Mfg. Co., No. 3 
Pickens 
15,000 450 Pickens Cotton. Mills 
Piedmont 
70,800 1,964 Piedmont Mfg. Co. 
Rock Hill 
22.538 560 Aragon-Baldwin Cot. Mills 
18,576 510 Arcade Cotton Mills 
8,000 836 Highland Park Mfg. Co.., 
9,664 330 No. 
Victoria Cotton Mills 
7,488 260 Wymojo Yarn Mills 
1,664 Carhartt Overall Co. 
18,840 300 Helen Yarn Mills 
5,440 Je Industrial Cot.. Mills Co. 
Seneca 
19,072 406 Seneca Co. 
Simpsonville 
25,000 600 Woodside Cot. Mills Co. 
Spartanburg 
35,520 700 Beaumont Mfg. Co. 
44,800 902 Drayton Mills 
40,320 1,000 Saxon Mills 
85,000 2,600 Spartan Millis 
,240 i176 Martel Mills, Inc. (Valley 
Mill) . 
Wadsworth Mills 
Sumter 
London Mills 
Tucapau 
63,744 1,796 Stark Mills 


Union 


41,000 1,000 Monarch Mills 
21,632 560 Union-Buffalo Mills Co.___ 

Excelsior Mills 
88,000 2,130 


(Continued on Page 110) 


20,416 


36,264 


57,184 


32,000 


7,168 


6,144 


46,000 


6,000 


40,192 
44,000 
26,432 


25,344 


24,192 


5,000 
14,848 


80,152 


6,000 


11,112 


136,000 


10,752 


23,040 


51,376 
44,800 
41,216 
85,000 


12,480 
11,392 


2,000 


72,000 


103,222 


89,920 
10,656 


Spindles Looms 


604 


S00 


1,700 


5o4 


110 


2,200 


500 


| 
as 

| 
| 606 
69.412 1.984 
| 18 576 452 
16.400 776 
16.952 700 
8 568 
18,912 436 
000 
| 20,072 1,000 
19,840 
| 25, ORR 600 
1,336 
842 
1,000 
2.568 
13] 
1,984 
| 
_— 
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We make Leatheroid— 
and out of it, we build the 
Leatheroid line of recep- 
tacles. 


The success of our busi- 
ness has been made pos- 
sible by the satisfactory 
service these receptacles 
render our customers. 


Claims and promises are 


unnecessary in view of a 


record of performances. 


NEW YORK 


78 Fifth Avenue 


Rogers Fibre Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


1024 Filbert Street 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


135 Brevard Court 
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Growth in Spindles and Looms 
(Continued from Page 108) 


1911 


Vaucluse 


Spindles Looms 


Graniteville Mfg. Co.__. 


Walhalla Cotton Mills . 


Walterboro Cotton Mills 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co... 
Warren Mis. Co. ......--- 
Wellford Mfg. Co. —....... 
Oconee Cotton Mills Co.. 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. 
Whitney Mfg. Co. 
Williamston Mills 


Fairfield Cotton Mills 


Gray, W. 8., Cotton Mills 
Woodruff Cotton Mills__. 


Lockmore Cotton Mills 
Neely Mfg. Co. 
Tavora Cotton Millis . 
York Cotton Mills . 


14,368 


18,816 


8,460 


52,000 


35,000 


1,152 


13,000 


36,000 


20,572 


32,256 


25,000 


11,520 
38,064 


394 Graniteville Mfg. Co. - 
Walhalla 
560 Kenneth Cotton Mills. 


Victor-Monaghan Co. 
Walterboro 


272 
Ware Shoals 
1,415 Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.__. 


Warrenville 
1,000 
Wellford 

Jackson Millis, No. 


Graniteville Mfg. Co. 


Westminster 


362 The Oconee Mills Co... 
Whitmire 

900 Aragon-Baldwin Cot. Mills 
Whitney 

740 Whitney Mfg. Co. - 
Williamston 

816 Williamston Mills 
Winnsboro 

500 Winnsboro Mills 
Woodruff 


Mills Mill, No. 
Wooderuff Cotton Mills 


York 


Lockmore Cotton Mills 
Neely Mfg. Co. 
Tavora Cotton Mills 
Cannon Mfg. Co. 


“160 


Total 


4,214,680 103,669 


Total 


Spindles Looms 
14,368 394 
5,000 50 
18,816 1,010 
70,200 1,907 
36,080 964 
12,500 300 
13,000 260 
71,000 1,614 
30,652 850 
32,256 760 
77,028 20 
20.032 
44,052 910 
6,384 
6,144 
5,000 
15,672 466 


5,369,201 128,203 


Jackson Fibre Co. - 


Columbia 


Tenn. Cotton Mill Co. 


Eureka Cotton Mills 


Harriman 


Humboldt 


Fall Mills 


Jonesboro 
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1911 1926 
TENNESSEE 
Spindles Looms Spindles Looms 
Beniis 
.... 66,616 1,570 Bemis Cotton Mill 61,952 1,570 
Chattanooga 
Richmond Spinning Co... Richmond Spinning Co. 13,800 
Davenport Silk Millis 5,000 eae 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 18,700 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Columbia 
Cotton Mill Co... 7,500 200 Columbia Cotton Mills §,000 200 
Covington 
Tipton Cotton Mills 6,448 168 O’Cedar Mills, Inc. 5,000 
Elizabethton 
Tenn. Line & Twine 000 Tenn. Line & Twine Co. 1,500 
Englewood 
3,000 .... Bureka Cotton Mills 5,092 
Fayetteville 
Elk Cotton Mills Co....... 10,000 .... Elk Cotton Mills 20,000 ad 
Harriman 
Cotton Mill Co. 
Humboldt 
Cotton Mills.. 8,260 240 Avondale Cotton Mills 9,600 294 
Huntland 
Johnson City 
Gloria Textile Corp. 200 
Jonesboro 
Yarn Mills 3,120 Jonesboro Cotton Yarn 
Kingsport 
Borden Mills, Inc. 88,648 1,958 


ALL 


Perkins (Calenders. 


are built to stand exacting service for many years to come, 
whatever the improved methods and higher operating 
speeds that are naturally expected. Their extra weight 
and their well-balanced parts will permit them to be oper- 
ated at speeds far beyond present practice. 


We Manufacture a Full Line of 


Distinctive Calenders and Mangles 


Rolling Calenders 
Friction Calenders 
Schreiner Calenders 


Water Mangles 
Starch Mangles 


Embossing Machines, ete. 


INCLUDING 


in any combination and number of 


rolls 


lever or dead set system of pres- 


sure. 


With either hydraulic, compound 


Perkins 
3-Roll Friction 
Calender 

with Plaiting Attachment 


FOR FULL INFORMATION AS TO CALENDERS AND 
CALENDER ROLLS WRITE DEPT. 83 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC. 


HOLYOKE, MASS., U. S. A. 


| 1926 | 
| 
| 
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1911 1926 
Knoxville 
Spindles Looms 
Brookside Mills 52.000 1,298 Brookside Mills 
Knoxville Cotton Mills... 27,4648 Knoxville Cotton Mills 
Appalachian Mills Co. 
Cherokee Spinning Co. .. 
Standard Knitting Mills_- 
Lenoir City 
Cc. H. Bacon Co. 
Memphis 
McCallum & £=Robinson, 
Chicasaw Thread Co.. 
Nashville 
Warioto Cotton Mills 25,312 675 Warioto Cotton Mills 
Pinewood 
Pinewood Cotton Mill 2,580 44 
Prendergast 


Southern Cot. Millis Co.. 


Rockford 
Rockford Mfg. Co. 
Shelbyville 
Sylvan Cotton Mills -. 3,360 110 Shelbyville Mills, Inc. 
Tellico Plains 


Tellico Cot. Mills Co... 


Trenton 
Trenton Cotton Mills 4,900 Trenton Textile Mills_. 
Total ' .. 230,548 4,305 
TEXAS 
Belton 
Belton Cotton Mills 7,500 Belton Yarn Mills —....~- 
Bonham 


Bonham Cotton Mill Co... 15,000 432 Consolidated Tex. Corp. _. 


Brenham 
Brenham Cotton Mills___. 5,600 171 South Texas Cot. Mills__. 
Celeste 
Perrin Cotton Mills —.. 5,000 
Corsicana 
Corsicana Cotton Mills__. 5,000 150 Corsicana Cotton Millis. 
Cuero 
Guadalupe Valley Cot. Mills 8,000 160 Guadalupe Val. Cot. Mills 
Dallas 
Dallas Cotton Mills ____. _ 12,000 360 Dallas Cotton Mills Co.__ 


Denison 
12,144 270 


Denison Cotton Mill Co. Denison Cotton Mills So. 


El Paso 
El Paso Cotton Mill Co. 
Fort Worth 
Worth Mills 


Gonzales 
Gonzales Cotton Mill Co.__ 5,000 150 Gonzales Cot. Mill Co. 

Hillsboro 

Hillsbcro Cotton Mills___- 2,500 80 Hillsboro Cotton Mills_. 
Houston 

Houston Cot. & Twine 

Millis, Inc: 

Houston Textile Mills 

Itasca 

Itasca Cotton Mfg. Co... 6,500 200 Itasca Cotton Mfg. Co. __ 

Kingville 


San Antonio Cotton Mills 
Marble Falis 


Marble Falls Cotton Mill... 400 
| McKinney 
Texas Cotton Mill Co.__-- 5,120 160 Cc. R. Miller Mfg. Co. 
Mexia 


Mexia Textile Mills 


4,000 


14,008 


2,016 


6,600 


574,002 


11,932 


16,200 


6,504 


15,500 


2,448 


11,073 


5.000 


Spindles Looms 


2,905 


262 


729 


223 


8,331 


281 


208 


334 
240 


180 


“100 


315 
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1911 1926 
New Braunfels 
Spindles Looms Spindles Looms 
Planters & Merchants 
Mills, Ine. 10,000 300 
Post City 
Postex Cotton Mills 11,620 296 
San Antonio 
Adams Cotton Mills 9,984 373 
San Antonio Cotton Mills 3,400 60 
Sherman 
Sherman Mfg. Co. 10,000 i188 Sherman Mfg. Co 7,996 228 
Waco 
R. Miller Co. 320 
Waco Twine Mills 3.536 
Waxahachie 
Waxahachie Cot. Mills 10, ,000 130 Waxahachie Cotton Mills 10,000 248 
West 
Brazos Valley Cot. Mills 6,240 210 Brazos Valley Cot. Mills 6,240 22U 
Total 115,604 3,111 Total 247 427 6,032 
VIRGINIA 
Alta Vista 
Alta Vista Cotton Mills 26,460 604 
Danville 
Riverside & Dan River tiverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills . 250,000 7,360 Cotton Mills 467,440 13,530 
Dan City Silk Mills 120 
Emporia 
Meherrin Cotton Mills Co. 1,920 
Fieldale 
Fieldale Mills 19,632 R92 
Fries 
Washington Mills 50,000 1,500 Washingtan Mills Co. 77,000 1,750 
Lynchburg 
Lynchburg Cot. Mill Co. 50,000 1,417 Consolidated Tex. Corp. 56,796 1.578 
Martinsville 
Martinsville Cot. Mill (Co. 18,000 450 Martinsville Cot. Mill Co 17,920 441 
Matoaca 
Va. Cen. Milling Co. 9,400 54 Matoaca Cot. Mills (Co. 9,400 4 
Petersburg 
Chesterfield Mfe. Co 6,000 (“hesterfield Mf 7 
Va. Con. Milling Co. 7,072 186 Pocahontas Cotton Mills 7072 186 
Roanoke 
Twine Mill Corp. 4,032 Morice Twine Mills Corp. 9,378 
South Boston 
Century Cotton Mills 8,068 Halifax Cotton Mills 12,000 300 
Stuart 
Stuart Mills. Ine 12 
Total 404,492 10,967 Total 709.098 19.470 
GROWTH IN SPINDLES BY STATES 
1911 1926 
Alabama 975,519 16,913 Alabama {477,860 26.741 
Arkansas 14,090 164 Arkansas 29 000 150 
Georgia 2,030,594 10,864 Georgia 2.937.330 53.044 
Kentucky 98,856 1445 Kentucky 99,512 wir 
Louisiana | 87,088 1916 Louisiana 103,184 2 300 
Mississippi 7 182,360 4,728 Mississippi 185,912 4 809 
North Carolina 3,386,548 59.433 North Carolina 6,106,779 90.617 
Oklahoma | 6,000 Oklahoma 39,912 508 
South Carolina 1,214,680 103,699 South Carolina 2,369,201 128.2903 
Tennessee 230,548 1,305 Tennessee 574,002 “8.331 
Texas. 115,604 3441 Texas 274427 6.09 
irginia 104,492 10,967 Virginia 709.098 19.470 
Total 746,379 247.545 ‘Tots 
i 11,746,379 247,545 Tota! 17,720,305 341.646 


DIXON 


LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. 


Adjusting Saddles, the latest 

invention in Saddles for Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles. 
Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Dixon Patent Stirrup 


| 

$2,408 
30,250 
40.000 
151200 
18.000 
& 
~ 
544 
32 204 | | 
| 
|| 
4 
: 
200 
8.300 
16.228 
10.050 | 
16.000 S72 
16.000 
6.800 210 
6.500 | 
6,640 
4000 
ae 
| | 
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Richard E. Reeves, president of 
the Hunter Manufacturing and Com- 
mission Company, New York and one 


Of the best known textile men in 
America died last Saturday after- 
noon at his home in Summit, New 
Jersery. 

Funeral serivces were held Mon- 
dav afternoon at the First Metho- 


dist church in Summit, N. J.. where 
the deceased made his home for the 
past i2 years. Dr. Lamdin, Mr- 
Reeves’ pastor, conducted the 
vices there and accompanied the 
body to Mount Airy, N. C., where he 
was assisted by Dr. Sloan, of Green- 
ville, S. €.. in the burial service. 
Hundreds of friends attended the 
service and many of the textile firms 
in New York closed in respect [9 
Mr. Reeves. 


Burial services were held Tues- 
day afternoon at the Oakdale ceme- 
tery in Mount Airy. The funeral 
party was composed of immediate 
relatives and several business 
ciates of Mr. Reeves 

Mr. Reeves’ death, which followed 


ser- 


complications after a severe attack 
of influenza, was unexpected, and a 
distinet shock to those who had 


learned of what had happened. Mr 
Reeves had not been at his office 
since the end of January. but had 
been progressing sufficiently to war- 
rant the hope that he might return 
fo the market in three or four 
weeks. 
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Death of Richard E.Reeves 


Mr. Reeves was born on Sept. 24, 
1875, at Sviva, N. G& He attended 
school at Oak Ridge, and there al- 
tracted the faney of his teachers, 
who recommended 
Hunter, founder of the Hunter Mfg. 
& Commission Co. 


The day 


after leaving school, Mr- 
started with Mr. Hunter as 
a clerk, and if was with. the organi- 
zation staried by Mr. Hunter that 
R. E. Reeves remained up to the 
lime of his death. The Hunter busi- 
had been goime only about a 
vear, in Greensboro, N. G. when Mr. 
Reeves joined it in 1879. It was nol 
a significant move, apparently, as 
the house was selling somewhat un- 
aer $50,000 worth of merchandise a 


ness 


‘ear. The Hunter company then 
represented the Mt. Pleaant Plaid 
Mill, the Walton Mill, making 3.00 


not indigo 
Columbia 


vard denims 
Sandford and 


Lhe Victory, 
Mills. 


Mr- Reeves came to New York in 


i901 to take charge of the office 
here, which had been opened ihe 
vear before by J. CG. Watkins, who 
wanted to return to the South. Mr. 


Reeves had heen head bookkeeper, 
and had made one trip on the road, 


selling, when he was asked to as- 
sume the duties in New York. By 
this time the Hunter business had 
grown to an aggregate of not quiie 


ST 000000 a vear, 
sales of the house 
over $100,000.000 


Today, the annua! 
run somewha! 


Leno Reeds 

Lease Reeds 
Warper Reeds 
Soldered Reeds of 
Every Description 
Beamer Hecks 
Slasher Combs 
Round Dent Combs 
Reed and Comb 
Specialties 


Loom Reed 


Of Every 


il 
tit 
Tih 
THT 
tit 
il TT 


him to J. 8. 


A few years after R. E. Reeves 
came to New York, Mr. Hunter died, 
and he became active head of the 
business, although, for some years 
R. G. Vaughan, of Greensboro, was 
nominally the president. 

The growth of the Hunter Mfg. & 
Commission. Co. under the direction 
of Mr. Reeves is one of the marvels 
of indusiry, and is undoubtedly the 
outstanding development in the pro- 
gress of the cotton goods business. 
From such meager beginnings, i! 
broadened out to a representation of 
approximately 2,000,000 — spindles, 
merchandising fuily one-fifth of the 
cloth production of the South. 

About the first of 1914, the main 
office of the Nunter company was 
moved to New York, from Greens- 
boro. 

Mr. Reeves was a former president! 
of the Association of Cotton Textiie 
Merchants of New York: a member 
of the Merchants Club, and a mem- 
ber of Baltusrol Country Club. He 
was aiso one of the leading members 
of the Canoe Brook Country Club, 
of Summiul, N. J. KR. E. Reeves was 
prominent in Y. M- C. A, work to 
which he had give much attention. 

In April, 1908, Mr. Reeves mar- 
ried Susan Graham, daughter of the 
late C. E. Graham, and sister of Allen 
Graham, of Greenville, 8S. C. 

He is survived by his widow and 
three children: Richard E.. Jr.. the 
oldest, who is attending Hotchkiss 
School at Lakeville, Conn., prepar- 
ing for college: Charles Graham, and 
Susan, named after her mother. 

Five brothers and a sister also sur- 
vive Mr. Reeves. The brothers are: 


inest Quality---Prompt Service 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


escription 
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M-. R. and John, of Reeves Bros.; 
Marvin and Charles, of Sanford, N. 
C.. and Jerry, who has written some 
Looks of a religious character. One 
of the hooks of Jerry Reeves, a 
treatise on old time hymns, was 
dedicated to E. 


New Draper Plant. 


Crampton, N. H.—Operations in 


the large 500,000 bobbin plant of 
the Draper Corporation, of Hope- 
dale, Mass., will be started around 


the first of April, it was stated at 
the company’s office in this town. 


The large brick building which is 
now being built is nearing comple- 
tion and the various units which will 
be used in the making of bobbins 
and wooden cases will be finished 
in the near future. 


The Draper Corporation will erect 
as soon as possible, a large number 
of houses for employes and it was 
said at the office of the corporation 
that at least 50 will be put up im- 
mediately. 

This is one of the largest projects 
ever undertaken in this part of the 
State. which is known as the Beebe 
river section. 

Several months ago, the’ Draper 
concern purchased a large tracl of 
wooland from Parker Young Co- |o- 
eated in the Beebe river valley, On 
this tract there are millions of feet 
of hard wood, which will be used in 
making bobbins used in the various 
types of mill machinery, Employ- 
ment will be given to at least 500. 
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US. 


RING TRAVELER 
CO. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 


U.S. 


RING TRAVELER 
CO. 


TWISTING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


THE BOWEN THE BOWEN 
ROUND POINTED TRAVELERS SQUARE POINTED TRAVELERS 


THE BOWEN SUPERIOR } THE BOWEN STEEL | 


BRONZE TWISTERS GRAIN TWISTER TRAVELERS 


| 


UNIVERSAL STANDARD 
UNIFORN SIZE 
UNIFORM TEMPER 
CORRECT CIRCLES 


Ring Co. 


Antonio Spencer, President Amos M. Bowen, Treasurer 


159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 


Southern Representative: 
Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


= | 

| 
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Do you know how the natives of the South Sea Islands walk when they 
are picking long staple cotton? 


Neither do we. 


And the funny part of it is, neither one of us cares. Just so long as 
the long staple cotton comes up to specifications. 

We believe you're far too busy to read a long advertisement about how 
brushes are made, how one fibre is better than another, how one kind 
of horsehair comes from Chinese horses, and one kind from Siberian 
ponies. 


But we know you are interested in Brush quality and service. 


We make every type of brush the cotton mill uses. 

Make them in a big, new modern factory. 

Make them with the latest machinery in big volume production. 
Make them with the best material money will buy. 


Make them good, and make good by guaranteeing them absolutely, 
positively, and any other way you can think of; set a fair margin of 
profit on them, and then market them. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CoO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Morland Size, Inc. 


‘‘The Warps Best Friend’’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Established 1908 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bldg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
S. C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 
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Clark’s Annual Knitting Machine 
Increase List 


(Continued. from Page 23) 


Knitting 

Name of Mill. Machines 

C. H. Bacon Mfg. Co., Cleveland 100 
Richmond Hosiery Mill, Graysville _. o0) 
Harriman Hosiery Mills, Harriman 134 
Priester Hosiery Mills, Jackson 14 
Campbell Knitting Mills, Jellico 80 
Appalachian Mills, Knoxville 25 
Ashe Hosiery Mills, Knoxville 45 
Read Hosiery Mills, McMinnville —. 25 
Sunshine Hosiery Mills, Murfreesboro 295 
Washington Hosiery Mills, Nashville » 
Newport Knitting Mill, Newport we 10 
Philadelphia Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia — 15 
Pikeville Hosiery Mills, Pikeville : 10 
Rockwood Mills, Rockwood 19 
Robinson-McGill Mfg. Co., Rockwood ; 
*Soddy Hosiery Mills, Soddy 225 
Total 1,323 


Texas. 


*Dixie Hosiery_Mill, Fort Worth 25 
"Houston Hosiery Mills, Houston 25 
*Pool Knitting Mill, Sherman 25 


Total 75 
Virginia. 
Grey Hosiery Mills, Bristol 38 
Danville Knitting Mills, Danville 200 
Galax Knitting Mills, Galax 50 
Lynchburg Hosiery Mills, Lynchburg 25 
*Pannill Knitting Co., Martinsville 17 
Paul Knitting Mills, Pulaski 120 
*Roanoke Knitting Co., Roanoke 27 
"French Fashions, Inc., Staunton _. 50 
Summary By States. 

South Carolina | | 363 

Total Knitting Machines Installed in 1925 | | 5,783 


“Indicates new mills. 


Capital Stock of Southern Mills 


The capital stock of Southern Textile Corporations which report capi- 
tal stock is as follows: 


Alabama $ 30,760,000 
Kentucky 2,438,000 
Louisiana 4.555.000 
North Carolina 215,692,270 
Oklahoma 370,000 
South Carolina 135,707,747 
Tennessee 28 512.500 
Texas 17,803,000 
Virginia 24,319,500 


On account of the fact that many mills do not report their capital 
stock, the amount invested in Southern mills is considerably in excess of 
the total given above. 


PERKINS 
practical 
Brush | 
£ > 
. ~ 
| — | 
> © 
WI" 
) = 
l= AZ 
Brushes 
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YOUR MOST SATISFACTORY 
DE-SIZING AGENT 


Those mills which are using Diastafor regularly are acclaiming it as the 
safest, most reliable, easiest-to-use de-sizing agent on the market today. 


Here are the reasons why: 


1. Diastafor was the first product put on the market which 
used the action of diastase on starch as a means of stripping 
the warp. 


2. It is produced by an organization who are pioneers in the 
malting field and who have had years of experience in con- 
trolling the diastatic content of the malt syrup. 


8. Laboratory tests insure a uniform product. You can rely 
upon its work and standardize its results. 


_ 4, Diastafor is easy to use. Its diastatic content converts the 
starch into sugar which is easily washed out. 


5. It is easily adaptable to whatever equipment you now have 
and can be used in connection with cotton, worsted or mixed 
fabrics. 


6. Diastafor is available to any mill anywhere. Warehouses are 
conveniently located within quick shipping distance of you, 
thus insuring a steady supply—for instance, there are ware- 
houses at Charlotte, N. C., and Cincinnati, O. 
Write for particulars about the use of Diastafor in your own mill. 


A technical representative is at your service. 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 


Diastafor Department 


695 Washington Street New York City 
Howad L. Jenkins, Representative 
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Hannah Pickett Mills, Reckingham, N. C., enclosed with PAGE 
Protection Fence erected by the General Equipment Company, 
Charlotte, N. C 


Page Fence—permanent, 
good-looking, and at less cost 


Here's tasting protection for 
your property—PAGE Fence is 
strong, durable — galvanized 
after weaving with almost 5 
times the weight of zinc on or- 
dinary fence wire. 

And it's easily erected—your 
own workmen can do the job, 
with one of our trained feremen 
to direct them. or we'll bulld the 


PAGE 


entire fence. Get plans and 
estimates now—no obligation. 
Phone, wire or write us at ad- 
dress below. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
Chariotte, N. C. 


PROTECTION 
FENCE 


The Superiority of 


ALUMINUM PAINT 


for the interior walls, ceilings, roofs, tanks, towers and fences of indus- 
trial plants has been proven and today many of the larger textile mills 
of the South are specifying it for these purposes. 

To mention only one feature, Aluminum Paint gives to mill walls 
the same light refraction that two coats of the so-called mill whites or 
mill enamels give them, and at the same time diffuses a soft, pleasant 
light, easy on the eye, and is never trying on the workers’ dispositions. 

Aluminum Paint can be applied with either a brush or gun. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that to obtain the best results 


“WATCO 787" 


Aluminum Mixing Varnish 


is the vehicle that should at all times be used. 

Tests made during the past few years by the largest users of Alumi- 
num Paint have proven conclusively that the vehicle should be one that 
is water-resisting, and should be a varnish that would show no whitening 
after the most severe water tests. In these tests, where several varnishes 
were used, “Watco 787” Aluminum Mixing Varnish has stood out supe- 
rior to all others. 

Information that will help you on your next’ paint job will be gladly 
sent on request. 


Wm. Waterall & Co., Inc. 


Industrial Paint and Varnish Specialists 


€01-602 Manhattan Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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URING the past half-dozen years 

many important ‘developments 
have taken place in the methods of 
using alkali and bleach among the 
textile mills of the South. These 
developments are of particular in- 
terest to progressive mill men be- 
cause of the substantial economies 
in operation and improvements in 
textile processing which have ac- 
companied them. 

Under the general term alkali are 
included caustic soda, soda ash, 
bicarbonate of soda and the various 
prepared mixtures of these three 
basic commodities. The term bleach 
as used here includes bleaching 
powder and liquid chlorine. 


Liquid Chlorine Replaces Bleaching 
Powder. 


Probably the change that has af- 
fected the greatest number of mills 
has been the replacement of bleach- 
ing powder by liquid chlorine. Only 
a few years ago bleaching powder 
was used universally where a chlo- 
rine bleach was desired and liquid 
chlorine was almost unknown. Then 
the Southern district office of the 
Matlfieson Alkali Works was opened 
at Charlotte in 1920, there were only 
twelve mills in the entire South 
using liquid chlorine. Due largely 
to the progressive activities of the 
Mathieson organization in pointing 
out the advantages and superiority 
of liquid chlorine, all but two or 
three mills have now changed over 
from bleaching powder. 

Most textile men are familiar with 
the numerous factors influencing 
this replacement, such as the unsta- 
ble character of bleaching powder, 
particularly in warm weather, the 
difficulty of storing it any length of 
time without deterioration and loss, 
the large storage space required 
because of its bulk, the disagreeable 
features attending its use, the pay- 
ment of freight charges on lime 
that has no bleaching capacity, etc. 
The fact that liquid chlorine pos- 
sessed none of these objectionable 
features and in addition produced a 
superior bleach, made the change 
entirely logical and sound. 

While the consumer's problem in 
switching from bleaching powder to 
liquid chlorine was comparatively 
simple and involved little or no 
expense, it was necessary for the 
manufacturer to scrap his expensive 
lead-lined bleach chambers and in- 
vest large sums of money in plants 
for liquefying the chlorine gas that 
formerly went to make bleach. If 
was also neeessary for him to inves! 
in high-priced equipment such as 
cylinders, ton containers and tank 
cars, in order to insure the safe 
transportation of the liquetied chlo- 
rine gas. Through the co-operation 
of producers, railroad and govern- 
ment officials, these developments 
were worked out along sound lines 
and to the best interests of industry 
as a whole. 

In 1918, the liquid chlorine ca- 
pacity of this country was about 
7,900 tons per year (equivalent to 
approximately 23,700 tons of bleach- 
ing powder), the large percentage 
of chlorine gas then going to make 
bleaching powder. On January 1, 
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Alkali and Bleach in. Southern Mills 


By E. E. Routh, Southern Sales Manager, The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


1924, the liquid chlorine capacity of 
the country was approximately 33,- 
000 tons per year (equivalent to 
about 99,000 tons of bleaching pow- 
der), which shows the rapidly in- 
creasing consumption of liquid chlo- 
rine in replacing bleaching powder, 
The Niagara Falls plant of the 
Mathieson Alkali Works is the larg- 
est producer of liquid chlorine in 
the world, producing over 18,000 
tons per year. 

Transportation of Liquid Chlorine. 

This large scale production nat- 
urally brought up the important 
question of safe transportation. The 
development of efficient equipment 
for this purpose has been one of the 
chief factors in the enormous ex- 
pansion in the consumption of liquid 
chlorine within a comparatively few 
years. Cylinders containing 100 and 
150° pounds soon proved inadequate 
and uneconomical for larger con- 
sumers and tank ears carrying fif- 
teen tons in a single container were 
developed. Then an _ intermediate 
unit, the one-ton container, was 
introduced and finally the Mathie- 
son multiple-unit tank car, carrying 
fifteen of these one-ton containers, 
was placed in service early in 1921. 

The advent of the tank car for 
liquid chlorine transportation ef- 
fected a substantial saving in freight 
charges to consumers, due to the 
fact that charges were no longer 
assessed on the weight of the con- 
tainers as in the case of cylinder 
shipments. The multiple-unit tank 
car possesses additional advantages 
over the single-unit car, in that it 
offers a more flexible type of equip- 
ment for both shipper and con- 
sumer, permitting the maintenance 
of shipping and storage reserves, 
and provides a convenient unit of 
liquid chlorine in a container which 
can be accurately weighed and fre- 
quently inspected. 

For several years after the mul- 
tiple-unit car was placed in service, 
the Mathieson Company was forced 
to contest at enormous expense, the 
question of whether this special car 
was to receive tank car rates and 
privileges the same as the single 
unit tank car. During this period, 
freight charges were assessed on 
the weight of the one-ton containers 
both going and returning and were 
paid by the manufacturer until a 
ruling of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission placed the multiple-unit 
car on a permanent tank car basis 
and ordered the refund of all excess 
freight charges previously paid by 
the Mathieson Company. 

While this decision was of par- 
ticular importance to consumers in 


the paper industry, many other 
users of chlorine have recognized 
the advantages of this type of 


equipment and are now taking ship- 
ments in multiple-unit tank cars. 
Among these are a number of textile 
bleachers, including six of the lead- 
ing Southern mills, together with 
chemical manufacturers, petroleum 
refiners, municipal water works and 
others. Today the Mathieson Com- 
pany owns and operates 120 of the 
special tank cars required for trans- 
porting liquid chlorine, 75 of the 
multiple-unit type and 45 of the 
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Class V or single-unit type, in addi- 
tion to its equipment of many thou- 
sands of the two sizes of chlorine 
cylinders. 

Liquid Caustic Soda. 

Another interesting development 
within the past two years is the 
increasing use of liquid caustic soda 
in tank cars by large consumers In 
place of the solid form in drums. 
The Southern sales organization of 
this company has been active in 
pointing out to the larger textile 
mills the economy and convenience 
of handling caustic soda in liquid 
form and by this progressive policy 
has rendered a genuine service to 
the industry. 

As most consumers know, caustic 
soda, when first manufactured, con- 
sists of a solution containing 75 per 
cent or more of water. In order to 
produce solid caustic, this large pro- 
portion of water must be drawn off 
by evaporation, which requires the 
consumption of a large amount of 
fuel. When all the water has been 
removed, the caustic is in a molten 
state and is then poured into drums 
to cool and solidify. The various 
steps in evaporating of the liquor, 
filling the drums and handling and 
loading them for shipment, all in- 
volve labor expense which must be 
charged to the cost of production of 
the solid material. 

At the consumer’s plant the whole 
process is then reversed. The drums 
must be unloaded, handled and cut 
open to remove the solid caustic. 
It is then dissolved—a disagreeable 
operation at best—and made once 
more into a water solution before 
it can be used. The labor involved 
must again be charged to operating 
costs, together with the expense of 
disposing of the worthless empty 
drums. 

Obviously an unnecessary waste 
occurs when solid caustic is used by 
a mill that consumes in iarge 
enough quantities to purchase liquid 
caustic in tank cars and enjoys also 
siding facilities and a favorable 
freight rate from a source of sup- 
ply. Caustic soda in liquid form is 
furnished from both Mathieson 
plants at Saltville, Va., and Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., in a 50 per cent solution 
containing equal parts of water and 
solid caustic soda. Tank cars carry 
approximately 8,000 gallons of this 
solution, of which one-half by 
weight is solid caustic soda. 

Since liquid caustic contains 50 
per cent of water, freight rates are 
an important factor in determining 
the extent of the economy it will 
effect in any given mill. The loca- 
tion of the Mathieson plant at Salt- 
ville, Va., is so advantageous for 
most points in the Southern States 
that a favorable freight rate is 
usually obtained to consuming cen- 
ters. The manufacturer's saving in 
production costs is of course re- 
flected in a lower price per hundred 
pounds on caustic soda in liquid 
form. 

Straight Alkalies in Textile 
Processing. 

Due to the results of various in- 
vestigation carried out by disinter- 
ested organizations and to the con- 
struction work of the manufacturer, 
alkali is now being used in Southern 
textile mills far more economically 
and with greater certainty of uni- 
form results than ever before. For- 
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merly a great many prepared alkali 
mixtures were used whose compo- 
sition were either unknown or un- 
certain. If a change from one brand 
to another were made or if the 
mixture were to deteriorate through 
lone storage, the processor might 
find himself in difficulties and be at 
a loss as to what must be done to 
correct the condition, being perhaps 
in doubt as to the exact composition 
of his alkali. 

For this reason, many progressive 
mills have eliminated all uncertain- 
ty by using orNy straight caustic 
soda or straight soda ash in their 
processing operations. In cases 
where certain definite mixtures of 
alkalies have been found to pro- 
duce uniformly the desired results, 
some mills purchase caustic soda, 
soda ash and prepare their solu- 
tions by dissolving the required pro- 
portions of these standard alkalies. 
In most cases, however, straight 
soda ash or straight soda will pro- 
duce the desired results if used in 
proper quantity, which is often half 
the amount formerly required with 
a prepared alkali mixture. 

In kier-boiling, bleaching, dyeing, 
and other operations using alkali, 
causing soda or soda ash used alone 
and in the proper quantity will not 
effect a very substantial saving, but 
result in a better and more uniform 
product. The reason lies in the fact 
that these alkalies are standard 
basic commodities and have a defi- 
nite known composition which is 
uniform at all times. Being standard 
commodities, they are subject to the 
of supply and demand, their cost is 
lower and their fair market value 
is easily determined at any given 
time. 

The Mathieson organization in- 
cludes a competent technical staff 
which is at the service of the tex- 
tile industry and whose efforts are 
directed towards constructive de- 
velopment in the use af alkali and 


bleach. The Southern District of- 
fice at Charlotte was established 


with the particular view of better 


serving the textile mills in the 
South. Prompt service is assured. 


either direct from the Saltville 
plant or from warehouse stocks lo- 
cated in Charlotte, Jacksonville. 
Chattanooga, New Orleans, Dallas. 
Houston and San Antonio. 


The Netherlands Cotton Trade 

The -Netherlands cotton textile 
mills are generally supplied with 
sufficient export orders to keep 
them running, despite the inereas- 
ing Japanese competition which 
they are encountering in Far Fast- 
ern market. 

Kast Indies Goods Market. 

Imports of cotton piece goods in- 
lo Javo and Madura during 1925 ex- 
ceeded those for 1924 by 20,000,000 
guilders $8,000,000). The Japanese 
demand for textiles is less active 
and stocks are heavy owing to the 
increase in imports and the curtail- 
ment of native buying power. Some 
interests, however, expect a grad- 
ual improvement in native demand 
and a possible shortage of goods 
about May or June because forward 
contracts are few and early deliver- 
ies would be difficult. 
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How White arelce Cream Pants? 


The soft gleaming white of 
goods bleached with 
Solozone 


(A permanen: white without weak- 
«ening, soft, odorless and elastic) 


713 SIXTH AVENUVE - - NEW YORK 


Plan Before Planting 


Attractive home grounds are the result of 
well-considered effort. Trees and shrubs 
selected haphazard and hurriedly, or bought 
in generalized collections, never produce the 
satisfactory effects achieved by a_ well- 
thought-out planting plan. 


Careful Planning Pays 


Our skilled Service Department can achieve more perma- 
nent beauty with a few well-grown, well-selected plants than 
unskillful persons with twice as many; both labor and 
material costs are saved. 


Our guarantee to replace at the nursery, the trees that die 


within a year protects the investment. Our stock gives 
satisfaction. 


Send for us at once before the season is too far advanced. 


A letter, telegram or telephone call will bring our represen- 
tative. 


The Howard-Hickory Co. 


Nurserymen—Landscape Gardeners 


Hickory, North Carolina 
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SALT CRYSTALS 


IKE successful men Interna- 
tional Salt has quality to 
help it rise in the world. 


Arriving from the International 
mines it goes through a disciplin- 
ing in our perfectly equipped re- 
fineries. Nothing is left but the 
strength. 


From reserve stocks, close in 
miles and time to your plant, it 
contributes to the quality of your 
production. 


Why not let International relieve 
you of salt worries? 


SCRANTON INTERNATIONAL“ 


SALT COMPANY. Inc 


Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass. 


Roy Roller Cotton Card Grinder 


Accepted in the textile industry as stand- 
ard equipment. 


Made by manufacturers who have spe- 
cialized in grinders nearly 60 years. Roy 
Grinders have given complete satisfaction 
in cotton mills North and South. 


Complete information gladly sent to you 
upon request. 


E. M. Terryberry, Southern Agent 
126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


1911 Growth of Knitting Mills 


(Continued from Page 32) 


No. of Machines Name of Mill 
1911 1926 
loard 


1926 


Name of Mill 


Frazier Hosiery Mills — 
Kernersville 


American Hosiery Mills 350 
Davis-Crews Knitting Mill, The __. 20 
Lowrey Hosiery Millis ...........-..- 20 Kernersville Knitting Co. 
Victor Hosiery Mills 68 Vance Knitting Co. 


Kinston 


American Hosiery Millis Co. —..... 


Orion Knitting Mills ___. Kinston Knitting Co. 


Lenoir 
Hickory Hosiery Mills 


Lexington 
Shoaf-Sink Hosiery Mills 
Littleton 


Littleton Hosiery Mills ee 


Marion 


Marion Knitting Mill 50 


Marion Knitting Mills, Inc. 
Mt. Ida Hosiery Mill Co. 50 


Elizabeth James Mills . 
Mayodan 

Washington Mills Co. 
Mebane 
Durham Hosiery Mills 


Mocksville 
Sanford Knitting Mills 


Monroe 
Icemorlee Cotton Mills, Inc. 
Morganton 
Garrou Knitting Mills ___.. 
Morrisville 


Morrisville Hosiery Mill Pere ar! 10 Morrisville Hosiery Mill 
Mt. Airy 
Renfro Hosiery Mills 
Mt. Pleasant 
James Knitting Mills .._........... 
Murphy 
Oak Lane Knitting Mill, Inc. 
Newton 
Fidelity Hosiery Mills (Inc.) 200 Co. 
Ridgeview Hosiery Mill Co. 
North Wilkesboro 


Brame Sweater Co. __. era 
Wilkes Hosiery Mills 


Oxford 
C. & M. Hosiery Mills - 
Penrose 
Penrose Mfg. Co., The 59 
Raleigh 
Glenwood Knitti 20 Glenwood Knitting Mills 


Melrose Pnitting Co. 


26 Melrose Knitting Mills Co 
Capital Hosiery Mills __..-~-.------- 20 


Martin Hosiery Mills, The -......--- 125 
Randieman 

Randleman Hosiery Mills Co. _..... 52 Randleman Hosiery Mills _...._____ 
Reidsville 


William Carter Co., The 


Rocky Mount 


Mount Hosiery Co. 81 
Salisbury 
Nancy Hosiery Mills 
Wallace-Wilson Hosiery Co. 
Sanford 
Effie Hosiery Mills 41 


Scotland Neck 


| 46 Roanoke Hosiery Co. 
Selma 
Ethel Cotton Mills ...._------------- 60 
Shelby 


Janet Hosiery Mill 
Olive Hosiery Mfg. Co. 


Shelby Hosiery Mills Co. 
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No. of Machines 
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91 


75 
117 


58 


22 


150 


194 


66 
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42 


65 
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Name of Mill No. of Machines Name of Mill No. of Machines 
Staley Hosiery Mill ___.._. 37 
Statesville 
Walton Hosiery Mills 45 
St. Paul's 
Ernaldson Cotton Mills Co. 40 
Tarboro 
Runnymede Mills .. .. 155 Runnymede Mills, Inc. ___..._-.~.- 200 
Wilson & Dawson Hosiery Mills Knitting Co. __ 45 
Thomasville 
Tryon 
Tryon Hosiery Co. 250 Wear Knitting Co. . iaciaialedaee 200 
Vaidese 
Waldensian Hosiery Mill 50 Waldensian Hosiery Mills Inc.__.. 225 
Vaughan 
Wake Forest 
Watkins Hosiery Co. __. 
Weldon 
Weldon Cotton Mfg. Co. _........... 2) Weldon Cotton Mfg. Co. __._._.--. 40 
Wendell 
Wendell Hosiery Mills Co.. _....._- 110 
Wilmington 
Wilmington Hosiery Mills, Inc., The 168 
Wilson 
Runnymede Mills No. 3 _.....- 100 ‘Wilson Knitting Mills ____. Sea we 110 
Winston-Salem 
Carolina Mills Co. . _..._. 7 Hanes Hosiery Mills Co. sili 560 
Hanes, P. H., Knitting Co... ..... 95 Hanes, P. H., Knitting Co. _.. 265 
Shamrock Hosiery Mills 160 
Youngsville 
Youngsville Hosiery Mills 50 
Zebulon 
Zebulon Hosiery Mills 137 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Anderson 
Anderson Hosiery Mills 120 
Blackville 
Sunlight Hosiery Mill 61 
Bowling Green 
Bowling Green Knitting Mills __._.-. 3 
Columbia 
Columbia Hosiery Mills ............ 370 
Gaffney 
Sultrene Mills, The 40 
Greenwood 
Greenwood Hosiery Mill _..._..__. 40 
Jonesville 
Palmetto Hosiery Co. —...... 130 
Landrum 
Blue Ridge Hosiery Mill _........... 116 Appalache 100 
165 
Manning 
Manning Hosiery Mill _............. 
Montmorenci 
Hallman Knitting Mill Co. __._...... 25 
Rock Hill 
Catawba Knitting Co. .........__- 84 
Spartanburg 
50 


200 
Star Hosiery Milis ....... 236 


(Continued on Page 122) 
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A Contest for Economy 
is Constant, never ending! 


Survival and a Profit require that it be waged by 
every business concern. 


In manufacturing plants 
Belting Equipment 
is the 
Effective Weapon 


In solving a power problem the Acid Test is 


It Pay?”’’ 


A trial will prove the economy of 


**Akron”’ Leather Belting 
Order Today 


The Akron Belting Company 
Akron, Ohio U.S. A. 
Representatives: 

Central District Southern District 


L. L. HASKINS M. H. WHATLEY 
P. 0. Box 241 1600 10th Ave. 
Greenville, 8S. C. Birmingham, Ala. 


Capacities from 
3 G. P. M. to 600 
G. P. M. hand or a8 
power operated. ait ments. 


There’s one to 
fit your require- 


District Offices 


408 Austin St., 
Houston, Texas 


284 Peachtree St.. 
Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans, La. 
709 Title Bidg., 4025 Boulevard Place, 71 Murray St., 
Baltimore, Md. Indianapolis, Ind. New York, N. ¥. 
428 Old South Bidg., 1505: Commerce Bldg., 904 Real Hstate Trust 

, Mass. Kansas City, Mo. Bldg.., 

or St.. 1320 Starks Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Louisville, Ky. 711 Ferguson Bidg., 
429 Broadway, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 1516 Pine St., 
549 Plymouth Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 693 Mission St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


BLAcKMER ROTARY PUMP 


GRAND RAPIDS ( FORMERLY PETOSKEY) MICH. 


306 Wells Fargo Bidg., 


Detroit, Mich. 


| 

| EE 

ROTARY PUMPS 

| 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CoO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Sole Selling Agents For 
Langle wx Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotion Mil 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mie Poulan Cotton Mille 
Royal Cotton Mills 


57 Worth 8t. New York 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louts Francisco Chicago Shanghal (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Amory. Browne e Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth S., NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street, New York 
Philadelphia office: Drexel Building New England office: Middieton, Conn. 


Selling Agents for the following Mills: 


Cotton Yarns, Combed Peeler, Carded Singles and Ply, Audrey Spinning Co, 
Weldon, N. C., Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., Mills Mill, No. 2, Woodruff, 8. C.., 
Wabena Mills, Lexington, N. C., White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga 

Grey Goods, Print Cloths, Tvills, Sheectings, Pajama Checks, Arcadia Mille. 
Spartanburg, 8. C., Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. C., Hermitage Cotton Mills, 
Camden, 8. C., Mills Mill, Greenville, 8. C., Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City .N. C. 


Cotton Goods 


New York—The cotton goods 
markets were generally quiet 
throughout the week. Buyers bid 
slightly lower prices on gray goods. 
Sellers would not make concessions 
for prompt shipment. The total 
volume of business was rather 
small. Jobbers however, reported a 
steady demand from the retail trade, 
small orders coming in frequently 
enough to make a very good show- 
ing 

Print cloths were not very active. 
For 64x60, 5.35 yard, 8% was the 
market for spot and nearby. First 
hands held firm for one-half for 
March, and sold April at three- 
eighths. Second hands had _ sold 
March at three-eighths. 

In 60x48, 6.24 yard, spot and near- 
by quoted at 7%, and March report- 
ed at one-half; 11 for spot of 72x76, 
4.25 yard n first hands, and one- 
eighth less for contract. The situa- 
tion in 80 squares, 4.00 yard con- 
tinues strong, with nearby goods, 
where available, held for big pre- 
miums. 


The market for sheeting was 
somewhat quieter than it has been 
in the past few weeks. In the ac- 
tive styles, mills have committeed 
themselves for production for the 
next 30 days or so, and prices hold 
firm. For 36-inch, 5.00 yard, 8 net 
is the market for April; 8% net for 
spot; 5.50 yard at 7% net for spot 
and nearby, and one-quarter for 
contract; 8% net for March, 4.70 
yard, and three-eighths for later; 
9% net for nearby of 37-inch, 48 
squares, 4.00 yard, and one-quarter 
for next month; 10 net for 56x60, 
4.00 yard for April, and a premium 
for nearer delivery; 40-inch, 2.85 
yard at 12% net for spot, and one- 
quarter for contract. 

In wash fabres, the business con- 


some 


. tinued limited to a few items. 
Printed pongees were in best de- 
mand. Rayon alpacas came next. 
There has been keen disappoint- 


ment with the silk and cotton crepes 
thus far. A number of converters 
have expressed themselves decided- 
ly on this score. Some are consid- 
erably concerned, whereas others 
believe that silk and cotton crepes 
will “come into their own” later in 
the season. 

The tire fabric market during the 
week was quiet with prices steady. 
Carded peeler cords were nominal 
at 47 cents for the 23s 5-3 ply, 23s 
4-3 ply 48 cents and 13s 3-3 ply 44 
cents. Square woven held at 46 
cents with Egyptian carded 56 cents. 
The basis for lenos and chafers was 
45 cents to 4 cents. Trade was re- 
ported quiet. 

The demand for cotton duck con- 
tinued of a spot and nearby char- 


acter with a number of consumers 
showing interest in various styles 
which want delivered quickly. New 
business of a forward nature did 
not come along in the way noted 
some weeks ago .though contract 
developments are being looked for- 
ward to. 

Broadcloths and warp. sateens 
were quiet. Ideas on 100x60 carded 
continued to range for 12% to 13 
cents and on 100x64 carded, 13 to 
13% cents. The last heard on 90x60, 
4.32 yard, had been 12% cents. The 
situation in 128x68 all-combed 
seemed generally unchanged. De- 
pending upon the quality, 18 to 18% 
cents was the prevailing range. Fall 
River sold nearby 88x48, carded re- 
verse twist warp sateens at 10% 
cents, in a limited way. 

Moderate business was reported 
in combed 100s two-ply imported 
voiles, which. sold in lots between 
100 and several hundred pieces, all 
for spot and nearby delivery. The 
41-inch 58x56s were offered at 26 
cents and 60x56s at 26 cents also, 
while 55 squares were 25 cents. The 
market for the 60x56 runs up to 
28 cents quoted. Domestic voiles 
were not reported active In various 
quaters. Ordinary hard twist was 
nominal at 11% cents, and full ex- 
tra hard twist 13 cents to 13% cents. 

Carded 112x68s broadcloths spots 
sold at 14 cents in several instances 
during the day. There were sales 
of 100x60s at 12% cents net. A num- 
ber of buyers insisting upon the best 
128x68s combed broadclot paid 19 
cents for small quantities. Quick 
120x64s two-ply by single, made of 
peeler cotton, sold at 30% cents. 
Combed 144x76s at 22 cents to 22% 
cents, and carded 90x60s 12% cents. 

Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s_ 64% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s. 6% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s_ 6 

Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x64s Gly 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s_ 10% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s_ 12% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 12% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard___ 10% 
Brown sheetings, standard 13% 
Ticking, 8-oz. — 22 

Denims — 17% 
Staple ginghams, 27-in. 9g 

Kid finished cambrics..... ai0 

Dress ginghams 
Standard prints — >. 9% 

Hartsell Mills. 
Concord, C. 

W. N. Pharr — 
L. W. Radford Carder 
J. T. Howell Spinner 
W. A. Buff __........ Weaver 
W. A. Buff Cloth Room 


N. H. Radford... Master Mechanic 


OF 8ST 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


. LOUIS, 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra and good 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


MO. 


| 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn mar- 
kets continued on a very quiet 
hasis throughout the week. The 
hulk of the trading was limited to 
arders covering small lots of yarn 
for prompt shipment. Inquiry, 
which has been active for the past 
few weeks, was less during the 
week. The price list as a whole 
showed little change, although in 
some instances yarns sold out of 
stock at lower prices than had pre- 
vailed the previous week. 

Some users of carded knitting 
yarns sent in inquiries but their of- 
fers were generally a good deal be- 
low what spinners would accept. 
There were a few sales for future 
delivery, but these were the excep- 
tions rather than the rule. In spite 
of the slow sales for the past sever- 


al weeks, reports. from the South 
indicate that the majority of the 


mills are still under orders that will 
keep them busy for several weeks 
ago. There has been no accumula- 
tion of stocks in spite of the high 
production. 

There has been no change in the 

combed yarns situation. Most of 
the business passing consists of 
light sales of yarns on a spot lot 
hasis. ’ 
‘Some of the dealers in this mar- 
ket were quoting slightly lower 
prices as the week ended, although 
this has not been true of carded 
weaving yarns. The report how- 
ever, that many spinners favor an 
advance in prices rather than a re- 
duction. 

Quotations in this market were 
published as follows, although these 
prices are generally under spinners 
quotations and in view of the light 
trading were regarded as nominal: 


Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


108 

Southern Two- — Skeins. 


37 
_....40%a_ 
40s ex. a60 
64%ab5 
Tinged Carpet . 


71 
and 4- ply._81¥a_. 
White Carpet and 4-ply__384,a34 
Part insulated Waste Yarns. 


6s, I-ply 
8s, 2, 3 and 30 a30% 
10s, i-ply and 
16s,, 2-ply___. 
36%a_. 
26s, 2-ply 41 a41% 
Southern Single Chain Warps 
26s 41%a.. 
308 43% 2... 


34 


16s . &.. 
228 .. 39 
248 40a 
268 41%a42 
30s 43%a44 
Southern Frame Cones 
12s 
a 
16s 35\%a 
18s 36%a 
20s 37 %a 
228 _.. 38 
248 39 
26s 40 %a‘4l 
42 a 
Tying in 40 
RENN 51 abd2 
Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc.— 
Two-Ptly. 
65 a67 
87%a90 
80s 
Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 
52 
Eastern Carded Peeler Thread—Twist 
Skeins—Two-Ply. 


Cotton Statistics 


Boston, Mass, —The total stock of 
cotton exclusive of linters in all 
hands in the United States on Jan. 
31 was 8,979,000 bales against 7,125,- 
000 bales on the same date last sea- 
son, an increase of 1,854,000, accord- 
ing to the Cotton Information Ser- 
vice of the Merchants’ National 
Bank, of this city. Stocks at the 
mills were 1,811,000 against 1,442,000 
an increase of 369,000, and stocks in 
warehouses, at compresses, on plan- 
tations and in transit were 7,168,000 
against 5,683,000, an increase of 1,- 
485,00.0 

Exact figures are not available on 
the distribution of the stock of lint 
cotton outside the mills but it is es- 
timated that the increase of 1,485,000 
in such stocks consisted of 40,000 
increase in stocks on plantations and 
at uncounted country towns, 700,000 
increase in stocks at counted interior 
towns, 100,000 increase in stocks a! 
ports, and 300,000 increase in transil 
and elsewhere, says the Merchanis 
Bank. The accumulation of cotton 
in this country is due chiefly to the 
fact that, while the crop was more 
than 2,000,000 bales larger than last 
vear, domestic consumption in the 
first half of the season has been only 
about 200,000 more than in the same 
period last season while exports 
have been less than last season. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA | CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. L 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


TRADE MARK 


COMPANY 


CENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 


ROCKFORD ,ILL.U.S.A. 
FRAMINGHAM , MASS. GREENVILLE . S.C. 


WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS , 


—_ 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
40-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia 


Chicago Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR-- 


Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


Laure! Street, Hartford, Venn 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high yay is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


811 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Masse. 


JOHN E. SUMP —Sou. Agents— CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
Greenville, 8. Atlanta, Ga. 
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PATENT 
DRONSFIELD’S. N 


“ATLAS BRAND’ 


EMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexible” **Needs no ‘Damping’ *’ 


Stocks in The Standard 
Boston, Mass.., Card-Grinding 
and the South Medium 


GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o’er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Supplied by the 
Principal Supply 
Houses 


DRONSFIELD’S 
SALES AGENCY 


232 Summer Street 


BOSTON, MASS, 


LEIGH & BUTLER, 
SCS SS Managing Agents 


Save 50 per cent. operative power 
Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. |. 
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1911 Growth of Knitting Mills 1926 


(Continued from Page 119) 


Name of Mill No. of Machines Name of Mill No. of Machines 
Union 
Excelsior Knitting Mills _............ 240 240 
Gault Mfg. Co. 150 
Wathalla 
Hetrick Hosiery Mille _............. 144 
Westminster 
Westminster Knitting Mills _....... 60 
TENNESSEE 
Athens 
Athens Hosiery Mills Athens Hosiery Mills 300 
Chillrowee Mills Co. sO 
Fashion Mill —....... 30 
Bristol 
Chattanooga 
Chattanooga Knitting Mills _. _. 200 Chattanooga Knitting Mills . 160 
Chickamauga Knitting Mills . 60 Browning Hosiery Mills, Inc. . 5 +160 
Davis Hosiery Mills 369 Champion Knitting Mills .__.. 125 
Davenport Hosiery Millis 250 
Mathis & Davis Co. +e : 350 
McAllester Hosiery Mills 130 
Mountain City Knitting Mills 102 
Nick-a-Jack Hosiery Millis - 293 
Richmond Spinning Co. 75 
Signal Knitting Mills . 90 
Smith Hosiery Mills Co. étltipittind 70 
United Hosiery Mills Corp. __... 1,720 
Watkins Hosiery Mill sh 30 
Cleveland 
Cleveland Hosiery Mills _._.... 100 Knox Hosiery Mills rr 90 
Weiss Hosiery Mill 50 Bacon, C. H., Co. 280 
Weiss Hosiery Mill 100 
Clinton 
Magnet Knitting Mills _____. Magnet Knitting Mills 300 
Coal Creek 
Magnet Knitting Mills No. 2 . 200 
Dayton 
Dayton Hosiery Mills 140 
Elizabethton 
Elizebethton Hosiery Mills 50 
Englewood 
Englewood Mfg. Co. ._..... 100 
~ Eureka Cotton Mills 31 
Etowah 
Richmond Hosiery Miills 100 
Evansville 
Dayton Hosiery Mills 30 
French Broad 
Burnett Knitting Mills ____._....__- 50 
Graysville 
Richmond Hosiery Mill 150 
Greenville 2 
100 
Harriman 
Harriman Hosiery Mills —_.....-~~ 534 
Jackson 
189 
Jasper 
Pryor Hosiery Mills 60 
Jellico 
Campbell Knitting Mills —......... 245 
Johnson City 
Johnson City Mills _.....---..--.. 125 
Kingsport 
Kingsport Hosiery Mills, Inc. .. 880 
Kingston 
Kingston Hosiery Mill 60 
Knoxville 
Appalachian Mills an Millis Co. 175 
Knoxville Knitting Mills ee Bo 200 Knoxville Knitting Mills Co. _._- 616 
Standard Knitting Mills 100 Knitting Mills 130 
Hosiery Millis __.. 120 
ttix Hosiery Mills ___. * 12 


(Continued on “Peas 124 
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PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Bxamining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


views. 

PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Main Office: 

1214 Independence Building, 
Charlotte, N. C. Telephone 7141. 


Other Offices: 
Over Realty Bond, Winston-Salem, 
903 Grant Place N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ao- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N.U. Washington, D. C. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. ©. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


— 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


Th are lighter and str 
of -ply Ven r Pack. 
ing Case Shooks. saving o 

to 80 pounds in freight on ¢v 
shipment because of extreme - 
eas. Stropger than ipch b 
, waterproof and 


Write for prices an ples. 
Convincing ck service. 
Wilte Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


= 


SPINNING RINGS 
TWISTER RINGS 


~< 


1 


GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


SPIRNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR HORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 
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New England Southern 
Mills 


Boston, Mass.——For New England 
Southern Mills, one of the country's 
largest textile enterprises, and one 
in which much New England capital 
is interested, 1925 was a year of im- 
provement in many directions. Par- 
ticularly significant was the fact 
that the company earned a balance 
for prior preferred after all charges 
of slightly in excess of $200,000, com- 
pared with a deficit after charges in 
1924 of $537,953. 

A record sales volume, with a total 
of approximately $19,000,000 against 
$15,588,471 in 1924, contributed large- 
ly to last year’s successful results. 
All the company’s plants, with their 
362,000 spindles, operated nearly at 
capacity through most of the twelve 
months. The sharp decline in cot- 
ton values in the early fall, however, 
was too severe a handicap from 
which to recover entirely, and 
meant that the first six months’ 
profit of $308,388 had been cut down 
about $100,000 by the end of the 
year. A profit was earned in every 
quarter but the third. 

On sales total of $19,000,000, profit 
before charges in 1925 came to $1,- 
890,000. Depreciation claimed $510,- 
000, interest on notes payable $310,- 
000, interest on term debt $710,000 
and miscellaneous charges $160,000, 
making net profit roughly $200,000. 
This was equal to $5 per share on 
the New England Southern Mill 
prior preferred, against full year’s 
dividend requirement of $7. Follow- 
ing $7,377,000 notes and $6,046,049 
subsidiary securities it does not 
own, the company is capitalized at 
$4,000,000 prior preferred, $5,000,000 
preferred, and 203,172 no-par com- 
mon shares, of which latter 49.2 per 
cent are owned by Lockwood, 
Greene & Co—Boston News Bureau. 


German Cotton Manufac- 
turing Depressed 


Boston, Mass.—The German cot- 
ton manufacturing industry con- 
tinues depressed, with many mills 
running only half-time, according 
to the Cotton Information Service of 
the Merchants National Bank of this 
city. Many yarn buyers in Germany 
are declining to accept deliveries of 
high-priced yarns which they 
ordered last summer and autumn. 

The depression in the Germany 
cotton manufacturing industry is a 
phase of the general business reac- 
tion in Germany resulting from 
tight money, unsound credits, and 
loss of export trade. With con- 
sumption of goods reduced by in- 
dustrial unemployment, distribution 
impeded by the concellation of 
high-priced contracts, and manu- 
facturers lacking capital to carry 
stocks, mill managements have been 
obliged to reduce operations drasti- 
cally. 

Bremen, the big market through 
which most American cotton enters 
Germany, has taken much more 
American cotton this season than 
last, its receipts to January 30 
totaling 1,186,000 bales: against 980,- 
000 in the same period last season, 
and 670,000 the season before last, 
says the Merchants Bank—Boston 
News Bureau. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 


Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 
Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep., Charlotte, N. C. 


for 


THE SUPERIOR PORCELAIN 


Textile 
Machinery 


manufactured by 


Page-Madden Co. 


incorporated 
128-34 Sumpter St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Samples and Catalog upon Request 


No. 344 


“PROVE THEIR WORTH” 
“The W-S-D Grate Bars have proven quite satisfactory to us. 
The fact that we continue to order the bars is prima facie evidence 
that we consider them satisfactory.” 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


THOMAS W-S-D Grates have real merit and are used by rep- 
resentative concerns in all sections. Let us submit proposal with 
full data for your plant. 


THOMAS GRATE BAR CO., Birmingham, Ala. 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizol 
Service the better it appreciates its value in success- 
ful weaving. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


S. P. Rakestraw Gibson Supply Co. W. W. Greer 
P. 0. Box 129 2016 N. Lamar St. P. 0. Box 336 
LaGrange, Ga. Dallas, Texas Greenville, S. C. 


| 
| ~ No. | 
| No. 654 K-4 | 
| 
J 
Grate B 
| 
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and these Stars have a meaning 


—They signify the different grades in 
which Thin Boiling Eagle Starch is offered 


to the Textile Industry. 


Being the pioneers 


manufacture of Thin Boiling 


Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition they 


have received. 


Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience are at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Trucks 


Its outstanding features are Strength, 
Durability, Economy and satisfactory 
service through a long term of years. 


All due to proper designing and com- 
bining of the Lane standard of raw 


materials. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 


Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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1911 Growt!: of Knitting Mills 


(Continued from Page 122) 


Name of Mill 


1911 


La Follette Heetery Mills 


Holston Mfg. Co. 


Loudon Hosiery Mills 


Madisonville Knitting Mill 


Maryville Hosiery Milis 


Hartford Hosiery Mills 


May Hosiery Mills 
Nashville Hosiery Mills 


Crescent Hosiery Mill 


Rockwood Mills 


Aycock Hosiery Mills 


Mascot Knitting Mills 


Sweetwater Hosiery Mills, The 


Franklin Hosiery Mills 
Total 


No. of Machines 


Name of Mill 

Holston Mfe. Co. 

Silk Tie Knitting Co.. Ine. 
1926 


La Follette 
70 
Lawrenceburg 
May Hosiery Millis 
Lenoir City 
500 Bacon, C.. H., Co. 


Loudon 
256 Bacon, H.. Co. 
Madisonville 


30 


Manchester 
Read Hosiery Mills 
Maryville 
85 Ideal Hosiery Mills 
McMinnville 
Read Hosiery Mills 
Morristown 
Bacon, C. H., Co. 
Murfreesboro 
Sunshine Hosiery Mill 
Nashville 
40 Hartford Hosiery Mills 
110 May Hosiery Mills 
150 Cumberland Hosiery Mill 
Washington Hosiery Mills 
Newport 


tacon, C. H., Co. 
Newport Knitting Mill 


Niota 
61 (Crescent Hosiery Mill 
Oneida 
Oneida Mills 
Philadelphia 


Philadelphia Hosiery Mill 


Pikeville 
Pikeville Hosiery Mills 
Rockwood 
100 Rockwood Mills 
Rogersville | 
Kitsmilier, F. Y., & Son 
Sevierville 
Bacon, C. H., Co. 
Shelbyville 
Robinson-McGill Mfg. Co. 
Soddy 
Soddy' Hostery Mills 
South Pittsburg 
55 Aycock Hosiery Mills 
Spring City 
Spring City Hosiery Mills 
Sweetwater 


110 Sweetwater Hosiery Mills 
114 


Telford 
Telford Knitting Mills 


Trenton 


Trenton Textile Mills 
W hitwell 

Ayeock Hosiery Mills 
Winchester 


120 Franklin Hosiery Mills 


3,195 ‘Total 


1926 


No. of Machines 
350 


20 


100 


640 


500 


100 


500 


400 


25 
500 
100 


100 
50 


69 


60 


219 


100 


30 


200 


41 


40 


EAGLE 
a 
| 
| 
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Name of Mill No. of Machines Name of Mill 


1911 1926 
TEXAS 
Cuero 
Heinrich, G. . ad 4 
Dallas 
Fogarty Silk Knitting Mills 
Texas Hosiery Mills ‘ 
Fort Worth 
. Dixie Hosiery Mill 
Houston 


Ffouston Hosiery Mills 


Sherman 
Pool Knitting Mills 
Total Total 
VIRGINIA 
Berkley 
Elizabeth Knitting Mills 40 


Big Stone Gap 
Big Stone Gap Knitting Mill 
Bristol 


Mills 
Mills 


Grey Hosiery 
Tenneva Hosiery 
Danville 
Danville Knitting Mills 300 Danville Knitting Mills 
Galax 
Galax Knitting Co. 
Gate City 
Gate City Hosiery Mills 
Lynchburg 
iwnehbure Hosiery Mills (inc.) 125 Lynchburg Hosiery Mills . 
Martinsville 
Pannill Knitting Co. ..... 
Norfolk 


Chesapeake Knitting Mills _. 


Chesapeake Knitting Mills 40 
Plizabeth Knitting Mill __.. 


Gerkley Knitting Mills, The wowed 34 
Norfolk Knitting Mills Corp. 50 


Portsmouth 


Parker Hosiery 


Parker Hosiery Mill & Dye Mill — Dye 


Works (Inc.) i111! orks, 
Sloane, Wm. & Co. 52 
Pulaski 
Paul Knitting Mill 
Radford 
Paul Knitting 
Roanoke 
Athens Knitting Mill 
Roanoke Knitting Mills 
South Boston 
Century Knitting Mills . 50 
Staunton 
French Fashions, Inc. 
Suffolk 
Bell Hosiery Mills (Inc.) 25 Bell Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
Cobb, A. H. & W. E. a oa 200 
Maxwell Hosiery Mills (Inc.) 30 
Virgilina 
Virgilina Hosiery Mills (Inc.) . 
Winchester 
Lewis Jones Knitting Co. bi abla 150 Lewis Jones Knitting Co. - 
Total _ 1,235 Total 
1911 
Alabama 432 
Arkansat 
Georgia 3,614 
Kentucky 16 
Louisiana 332 
Mississippi 100 
North Carolina 7,085 
South Carolina 1,2 


Inc. 


No. of Machines 


365 


800 


17 


58 


50 


350 


21,280 
1,624 
14,080 
365 
3,488 


51,068 
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RODNEY X HUNT MACHINE <COMF 


The Fact that 


REEL MACHINES 


ean be threaded spirally and run as 
a part of a continuous system, 
makes them doubly useful 


in the Bleachery 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE Co. 


53 Mill Street Orange, Mass. 
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To Eliminate 


(Tight Picks) 
in 


Rayon Weaving 


FORMULA 615 


Neutrasol Products Corporation 
41 Park Row 


New York, N. Y. 


|_| 
ALA AC LUREDIWEALH 
‘OP Ror 
@Newark,.N. J} 
: ¢ = 
1926 
{.687 
80 
719 use 
40 
Total 17,284 
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| Want Department 
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For Sale 


3000 new style medium Whitin 
gravity spindles. 

4000 old style medium Whitin 
gravity spindles. 

2000 1%” spinning rings with 
holders. 

5000 1%” spinning rings with 
holders. 

10,000 Whitin spinning rolls, 2%” 
gauge. 

Lot of new levers, lever screws, 
saddles, stirrups, and other mis- 
‘ellaneous spinning supplies. 

Lot of roving and doff boxes 
and canvas baskets. Write or 
wire 


Morven Cotton Mills 
Durham, N.- C. 


For Sale 


i7 40” Whitin cards, 12” coilers, 


27” doffers, complete and in A-1 
condition. Write or wire Morven 
Cotton Mills, Durham, N. C. 


Wanted 


Overseer weaving, Southern mill, 


2500 looms. Apply “M,” care of 


Textile Bulletin. 


Broadway Central Hotel 
667-677 Broadway, New York 


Accommodations for 1000 guests. 
In the heart of the down-town business section. 


Connections to all parts of the City within a few minutes 
from our door. 


Newly Furnished and Renovated 


High class service at low rates. 
Large Banquet and Convention Halls. 


Arrange for Your Conventions At Our Hotel 


Cost Accountant 
Competent cost accountant and 
auditor desires position with 
large cotton mill where there is 
an opportunity to grow. Excel- 
lent references. Address “Cost 
Accountant,” care Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


Superintendent 


Now employed by mill in the 
Piedmont section of the Carolinas 
making a high grade weaving 
yarn but would like to make a 
change in the next few months. 
Am 44 years old, married, experi- 
enced on weaving and knitting 
yarns. A-i reference regarding 
ability, character, etc. Address 
N G., care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


Get Business by Mail 
60 pages of vital business facts and 
figures. Who, where and how many 
your prospects are. 
8.000 lines of business covered. Com- 
piled by the Largest Directory Publish- 
ers in the world, thru information ob- 
tained by actual door-to-door canvass. 
Write for your FREE copy. 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
POLK DIRECTORY 
Branches in principal cities of U. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 5S. C. 
U. 8. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 
To Buy—? 


To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 


Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


(Established 1848) 


JAMES H. BILLINGTON 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Textile Mill Supplies 
Proprietors of 


The Philadelphia Bobbin Company 
The Philadelphia Shuttle Company 
The “Danforth” Leather Belting Co. 
The Keystone Rawhide Picker Works 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER DIRECT 


113 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 

| 

Catal 
No. 55 
Rates 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAU) 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
nis subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ment for two weeks. 


We do not guarantée to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning or both. Have had 15 years 
experience as overseer and can give 
good references. No. 4769. 


WANT position as roller coverer and belt 
belt man. Can give first class service 
in every respect. Good references. No. 
4770. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced on wide variety of fabrics and 
can handle weave room in efficient 
manner. Excellent references. No. 
4771. 

WANT position as overseer slasher room. 
Thoroughly understand slashing and 
have had long experience in a number 
of good mills. Good references. No. 
4772. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical reliable man of good character and 
excelient training and experiene. Now 
employed. No. 4773 


WANT position as overseer dyeing de- 
partinent. Now handling large job in 
satisfactory manner, but have good 
reasons for making a change. Quali- 
fled to handle dye plant in first class 
manner. Would like to correspond with 
mill needing high class man. No. 4774. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
medium sized mill or overseer spinning 
in larger. mill Long experience in 
spinning and can get excellent results. 
Good references. o. 4775. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Now 
employed in good mill, but wish better 
place. Practical experienced weaver 
who can handle a wide range of goods. 
Good references. No. 4777. 


WANT position as overseer carding, as- 
sistant superintendent or office mah. 
Age 29, graduate Georgia Tech textile 
department, experienced in every de- 
partment of mill. Good references as 
to character and ability. No. 47:8. 


WANT position as master mechanic or 
electrician. Experienced on both steam 
and electric drive and thoroughly un- 


derstand mill machine work. 
references. No. 4779. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Long 
experience in card room as both over- 
seer and second hand and can give ex- 
cellent references from present and 
past employers. No. 4780. 


WANT position as overseer weaving plain 
or fancy work. Long experience and 
get excelient results. References. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
designer. Now employed as designer. 
Experienced on all kinds of fancy 
goods. Would like to correspond with 
mills needing competent man. 

oO. . 


WANT position as weave room overseer 
in mill of 200 to 600 looms, preferabiy 
on sheetings, drilis, print cloths, duck 
or colored chambray . 18 years experi- 
ence in weaving, IL. C. 8. graduate. Ex- 
perience covers wide range of goods in 
many mill. Good references. o. 4779. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Ex- 
perienced on steam and electric drive, 
have had varied experience on big jobs. 
Licensed marine and stationary engi- 
neer. College man, will not sonaidler 
small job. No. 4790 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Good man with references and long ex- 
perience in card room. No. 4791. 


WANT position as superintendent yarn 
or weave mill. Now employed as night 
superintendent. First class man who 


cnet get results. Best of references. No. 


WANT position as superintendent any 
size mill, yarn or cloth. High class 
spinner and weaver, understand white 
and colored goods, plain and fancy. 
References. No. 4793. 


WANT position as 
yarn or twine mill. Now employed, but 
wish better place. Experienced and re- 
liable man who can give execellent ser- 
vice. No. 4794. 


superintendent of 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President | 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-Treas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON 


({NCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


WANT position as superintendent, prefer 
North or South Carolina. Now employ- 
ed. Good references to show character 
and ability. No. 47965. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning prefer Carolinas. Have run 
present job for 5 years and given satis- 
faction. Have had 14 years as overseer 
Good references. No. 4796. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced and reliable man who can 
handle weave room in efficient and eco- 
nomical manner. No. 4797. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
weaving. Twenty years practical ex- 
perience. Seven years as overseer cloth 
departments. Textile graduate. Age 
36. No. 4781. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Experienced on many cloth construc- 
tions and can give references to show 
excellent past record. No. 4782. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have 
good place now, but am qualified to 
handle larger room. Long practical ex- 
perience, good manager of help. First 
class references. No. 47 


WANT position as master mechanic. 18 
years experience as master mechanic. 
Can handle steam or electric power. 
Strictly sober. Can give good refer- 
ences. Now employed, but can come 
on short notice. No. 4784. 


WANT position as superintendent yarn 
mill Married, age 40. Practical man 
experienced on combed and carded 
colored and white yarns. Ran last job 
ll years. Can get quality and quantity 
cost. Good references. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
carder and spinner. Qualified to handle 
yr ag position. Best of references. No. 
b 


WANT position as overseer cloth room 
or small weave room on plain goods. 
Exeerienced as weaver. Cloth room 
man and shipping clerk. Married, have 
family. Excellent references. No. 4799. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
superintendent small mill Now em- 
po re. Can give first class references. 

Oo. q 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
either. Long experience in number of 
mills. Best of references as to char- 
acter and ability. No. 4801. 


THOROUGHLY competent superinten- 
dent or assistant superintendent wants 
position. Would take assistant’s place. 
Textile graduate, married, 20 years ex- 
perience as superintendent on white 
and colored goods. Know cotton grad- 
ing, dyeing and finishing. Best of 
references. Will come to Carolinas or 
Coreen on trial at own expense. No. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
carding and spinning. Reliable man of 
good character, experienced as both 
sg” spinner. Best of references. 
No. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer large spinning, warping, twist- 
ing and spooling department. Now haves 
good, job but wish healthier location. 

references. No. 4804. 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 
Charlotte, N. C. STAPLES A SPECIALTY Greenville, 8. C. 


Postal Phone Local Phone 621 Long Distance Phene 0008 


S. B. TANNER, JR. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. C 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEEL & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


William and York Wilson} | w. J BRITTON & CO. 


COTTON 
Cotton Brokers 
Rock Hill, S. C. RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 


105 8S. Front St. 
Memphis, Teun, U. &. A. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


4) 
| 
| 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditionere— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Aibone— 

Roessier & Hasslacher. 


Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 


Automatic Bhope for Cotton— 


Saco- 
Whitin achine Works. 


Cleanere— 
Entwistle 
Au Stop Motion— 
lipse Textile Devices, Ino. 


Autematic Yarn leaner— 
lipse Textile vices, Ine. 


sles a 

es on mpany 
Pair Bearing Co. 
Salere— 

Baler Co. 


Pres 
Economy Daler Co. 
Sands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co. 


Baskete— 
hariles Bond Company 
. T. Lane & Bros. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Beaming and Machinery— 
er-Colman 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Entwistle Co. 
aco-Lowell Shops. 
rHeade— 
twistle Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Sacu-Lowell Shops. 
Beams (Section)— 
ashburn. 


tw 
ress Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Beaming 
T. C. Bntwistile Co. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mig. Co. 
Bearings (Roller)— 
Charles Bong Company 
Hyatt Reller Bearing Co. 


Bearings (Shaft)— 
Charies Bond 
Fafnir ~ 

Hyatt Roller Bear 


William 8 r ing 
Bind. s (Textile Machinery)— 
Charlies Bond 
Fafnir Bear 
Hyatt Roller Co. 
Beit Conveyorse— 
Link Belt 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Conveyors (Spiral and Woven)— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Tightenerse— 
a Bond Company 
nk-Belt Co. 
oods, T. B. & Sons Co. 
Belting— 
e Akron Belting Co. 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 


harles Bond Com 
Oak 
Graton & Knigh gf ite. Co. 
& Co. 
ew Co. 
Belt Cement— 
Charles Bone Company 
icago Itin 
r 


ward R. 


aton & Knight "uly Co. 
B. Houghton & 
ond Company 
Lacin 


les Bona Company 
cago 


(Link)— 
haries Bond Company 
nk-Belt Co. 
aM onate of Soda— 
leson Alkali Works, Ine. 
Bileacheries— 
aseph ft Sons Co. 
Sayles 4 ts, Inc. 
Sieachere— 


Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works, 


Bieaching atertale— 
Arabol g. Co. 
Arnoid, Hoffman & Co., Ina 
L. BSonneborn Sona, Inc. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Bo n & Lape. 
Js Ford Co. 
N Aniline & 
Unit Chemical 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 


Bobbin Hoildere— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 


Gobbins and Spoole— 


Jas. H. Billington Co. 

David Brown Co. 

Courtney, The Dana 8. Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 
stershire & Mfg. Co. 
well Shuttle Co. 

Pressed Steel Corp 
alter ker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Bobbin Saving Treatment— 
The Textilac Co. 

Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


hemical Ce. 
ucts Co. 


Box Shooks— 


Wilts Veneer Co. 


Biowers and Biower 
Carries HEngineering 
Parks-Cramer Co 

Breton Mineral Oll— 
Borne, Scrysmer Co. 


Brushes— 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Brushing Machines— 
urtis & Marble Mach we Co. 
Bobbin Stripper— 
Terrell achine Co. 


Calenders— 
H. W. Butterworth & Bons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Ihe. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Calender Roll Grindere— 
Roy & Son Co. 


Carde— 
oonsocket Machine @& Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine 


Card 
Ashworth os. 
harlotte Mfg. Co. 
oward Bros. Mfg. Co 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Cc Grindin _ 


Dronsfield 
Entwistle Co. 
& Son 
Saco. -Lowell Shops. 
itin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Carrier Aprons— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Caustic Potash— 
A. Klipstein & Co. 


Caustic Soda— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Ino. 


Chain Beits ana Drives— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


Chemicals— 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 
athieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
ational Oil Products Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

Cloth Presses— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Cloth-Winding Cores— 
Cores for Cloth-Winding— 
Clutches (Frictlon)— 

Charles Bond 


tile Co 
nery 

T. B. Sons 

Cloth Winders and Doublerse— 


Curtis Marble Machine Co. 
ournier 
Coal Machinery— 
Link-Bel 
Combs— 
Steel Heddle 
Combs (Beamers, arpers, Slashers)— 
=, ntwistle Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Commission Meronante— 
Catlin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Paulson, em & Co. 
Ridley, Watts Co. 
The Farish 


Cc Alir)— 
m re ors = 


Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Conditioning Machinee— 
American Moistening Co. 


Conduit Fittinge— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


Co. 


Co Vice Couplingse— 
Wiil liam Sellers & Co., Ine. 


Conveying Systeme— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Coolers (Air)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
Cotton— 


Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
B. Tanner, Jr. 

Wm. & York Wilson. 


Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dtxon Lubricating Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Cc. Bntwistie Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. — Machine, Ine. 
Hop< dale Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, 8. 
Saco- Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Stafford Co., The 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Werks. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine erks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
Saco- Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 


Cotton Softenerse— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. KElipstein & Ca. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel emical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotten Weste Maechiner 


Whitin Machine Works. 


Counters (Revolution, Hank, Piek, ete)— 
The Root Co. 

Couplings (Shaft)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Wiliam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 

Cranes— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Debby 
rom pron. w Loom or 
Rice Dobby 

Doffing Boxee— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Doublerse— 
Saco-Lowel] Shops. 


Oniversal Winding Go. 


Drawing Rolle— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Drink Fountalne— 

Puro itary Drinking Fountain Ce. 
Drives (Silent Chaln)— 


Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Mores Chain Co. 
Drop iree— 
Crometen & Knowles Loom Works. 
per Cor 
Hopedale 


Dyers— 
— Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works, 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry > 
erican Laun 
W. Butterw 
Franklin Co. 
Elauder-Weléon Dye Machinery 
B. F. & Sens, Ine. 
odney Hunt Machine Co. 


Finishing 
Dyestuffs and Chemieale— 
rne, Serymeer Co. 


au Post de Nemours & Co., Ine. 


General Dyestuff Corp. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Newport Chemical Works 


National] Aniline Cc Co 
nited Chemi Broducts 
olf, Jacques 


Dye Worke— 
Franklio 
Sayles Finishing ts, Iino. 
Electric Fane— 
is-Chalmers Co. 
eneral Hilectric 
W Plectric & Mig. Co. 
Electric Hoiste— 
Mfg. Co. 


Link-Belt Co. 
Lighting— 
Allis-C Mig. 

Blectric 

Westinghouse Hlectric & Mig. Ce 

Electric Motore— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charlies Bond Company 
Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
General Bilectrie Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Supplies— 
hicage Fuse Co 
ooper-Hewitt eetric Co 
General Blectrie Co 
Westinghouse Wlectric & Mfg. Co. 
Elevatora— 
Link-Belt Co. 

..Engineers 

See Architects and Mill Dngineers. 

Engineers 

ahnson 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
Chalmers Mfg. “4 
Fairbanks, Morse 
Sydnor Pump & Well * 

See also Ventilating Apparatus. 

Textile Mechanic— 

. D. Hollingsworth. 

American Laundry e Co. 
Tolhurst Machine orks. 

Fences (iron and Wire)— 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assen. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Fibre Speciaities— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
piabing Plants, inc. 

Finis ounde— 

Arnold, Hof & Co., Ine. 
Borne, Scrymser o. 

Products Cerp. 

F. Houghton & Co. 

> Klipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons 

Finishing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Ine. 

Machinery— 

——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 


rus Paint— 
BH. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
U. 8S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Fiexible Couplinge— 
T. B. Wood's Sons Ce. 
Floor Stande— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
Fluted Rolle— 
liins Bros. Machine Co. 
& chine Co. 
oonsocke ne & Press Co., 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Flyer Pressers and Ov oe 
uthern 
Whitin Works. 
& Press Co., Inc. 


Fi 
Shope 
uthern Spindle er Co. 
itin Machine 
Frames— 
teel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutchee— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Garnett Roll Grinders— 


B. Roy & Bon Co. 
Gearing (Slient Flexible) — 
Link-Belt Co. 
pany 
arles ond Cem 
Dan Gear Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears-Silent— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gear Makere— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Generating Sete— 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Grate Bare— 
Thomas Grate Bar Oe. 


H 
H 
H 


Gr 
| 
Gr 
W oonsocket Co., Ine. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel 
nt Co. See Clutches. 
Fuses — 
i 
Houghton & Co. on 
aton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Co. 
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Grab Buckets— Lubrigante— Morse 
puine, porymecr & Co. William Re ers & Inc. Merrow Machine Co. 
ra Curtis arble Machine Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. Seas, ninery (Getton) Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 
L. Sonneborn Inc. _ubricatore— oP See Power Transmission Machine! 
Grinding and Polishina Machines— Maicolim H. Smith Co., Inc. Wor Shafting— 
Gudgeon Rolls— Lug Strape— Bing Press Co., Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Washburn. Bond a Lappere— William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
ton Ce. Jacobs Mig. Machine Wo 4 Wood's T. B. Sons Co 
y, B mecrynery &namei— Wootkoc achine Press Co., I Shear Grinders— 
& Gu runt de Nemours & ine. Pinboarde— B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
with les Bond. & Os | Washburn. Shell Rolis— 
Sobers & ery Co. Porcelain Guides and Parts— Washburn. 
Marxers— Co., Inc. Shell Stitch Machines— 
be Co p Merrow Machine Co. 
Charles Bond Comopny merrow Machine Co "s Short Center .Drives— 
Fafnir Beari 
att Roller , RH. Measyring ang Foiding achines— wel T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. Tentite Bintel Machin ery Co. arles Bond Company Jas. H. Billington Co. 


Hardware Supplies— 


Textile ey Co. 
Harness Tw 
Garland Mic. Co. 


Harness and Framee— 


Heddies and 
Garland Mfg. 


Steel 
L. 8. 


Hoists— 


Heddle 


Watson 


Mig. Co. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
The J. H. Willams Co. 
Hosiery Dyeing Machinery— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Ce. 
Humidity and Ajr Conditioning 
Aparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co 
Carrier Hngineering Co. 
Cramer Co. 
Humidity Controller— 


Parks- 


American 


The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 


Parks- 


Cramer Co 


Hydro-Extractorse— 


American Laundry Macr‘uery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 


Dei 
. Butterworth 
Cocker Machine & Foundry 
Textile ishing Machinery 


Fin 


insurance— 
berty Mutual Insuran 
Knit Geods Finishing Machin nee— 


Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine 
K nottere— 


8 
Leather 


Draper. 
Packings— 


ng gg 
ns 


See Heddles and Frames. 


Moistening Co. 


Co. 
Co. 
Ce 


ee Co. 


Co.. The. 


Barber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Knitting Lubricante— 
National Oil Products Co. 
Machinery— 
Tofhurst Machine Works. 
Architect— 


Charles Bond Company 


hicago Beltin 


ward R. ew Co. 


Co. 


F. Houghton & Co. 


raton & 


Lesgther 


arles 
B. H. Jacobs Mfg. 


Loom 
Bond 


night Mfg. 
Pickers— 

Com 

0. 


Leather Strapping— 


harles Bon 


ra ion @ Knight M 


mpto 
per 


Gale. 


ossberg 


Loom 


Houghton & 


& K 


reased 


Loom Drop Wires— 
& Loom Works. 
opedale 


ossberg 
Heddle 


& Reed Mfg. 


Mt 


Co. 


y 


th Ss 


Company 


wiles Loom Works. 
Co. 


eam 


“Steel eel Corp. 


tee] Corp. 


arp Co. 
Harness— 


Co. 
el eatin Mfg. Co. 
Loom Pickers— 


Jas. H. Billington Co. 


arles Bond Co 
ward R. dew 
. BH. Jagobs iis. Co. 
arland 
raton & ight Mfg. 
Loom Ree 
tae 


High Point Loom Reed 

Stes] Heddle Mfg. 
Loom Supplies— 

Charles Bond Com 


H. Jacobse Mfg. 


m 


ny 


Co. 


Co. 


Co. 


Reed & HMarness Co. 


Merogrizing echinery 
Vocger inery = Lo. 
tterwort 
Textile Shins 
int— 
Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Co. 
Westinghouse bilectric & Mfg. Co 
Mill Architects— 
see Architects. 
Mill 
see HKiectric Lighting. 
Mill Starchnss— ac 
nol ap o., 
Corn Products Kefining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
stein, Hall & Co. 
Mill 
Cha ond Company 
oe Lubricating Saddie Co. 


g. Co. 

Lextile li Su 

Thomas Urate pp ae 
Mill White— 

is. lL. dy Pont de & Co., inc. 

Vuiver Johnson & Co 
Monosuipho!l Oil— 

National Oil Products Co. 
Napper Clothing— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Ailis-Cha Co. 
enera ectr 

General Whectric Blectric & Mfg. 
Oile— 

Arnold. Hoffman & Co., I 

Te Houghton & Co. 

rs Klipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sons, Inc. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Oil Burnere— 

Scott-Newman O!] Burner Co. 
Oils 

National Of] Products Co. 
Olls (Rayon)— 

National Of] Products Co. 
One-Piece Furnace Linings— 

Carolina Refractories Co. 
Openin 

& B. Am Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Ovéerhaulers— 

Baco-Lowell 


Co. 


Sohps 


Overseaming and Overedging Machines— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Painte— 


Ajuminum .Co. of America. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 


Paint Co. 
S Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Patents— 


Siegers & Siggers. 
Perforated Machinery Guards— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Perforated Metals— 
Wickwtire Spencer Steel Co. 
Picker Geare— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Pickers (Leather)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Bdéward R. Ladew Co 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
H. Jacobs Mfe. Co. 
Garland . Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Piéker Sticke— 
Charles Bond Company 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Piece Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
and Fittings— 
arks-Cramer Co. 
Pertable Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Power Machinery— 
Allis- ers fe. Co. 
Charles Bond Company 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
Fafnir Bearing Co 
Link-Belt Co. 


Co,, Inc. 
as 
Binckme 
er Rotary Pump Co. 
Pumps (Boiler Feed; o Centrifugal)— 
Sydnor m ell Co. 
Presses— 
Collins Bros. 
Quill Boards— 
ashburn. 
Quillere— 
| owles Loom Works. 
sa ang 
Mach orks. 
Cleaners— 
errell Machine Co. 
Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Reels— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundr 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rings— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

H. & Am rican Machine Co. 


Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Ripe Travelers— 
Traveler Co. 
Vic onal ing Co. 
r 


Co. 


ictor Ring aveler Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Rolis— 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

ape Whitin Machine Works. 
oonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


aco-Lowell Shops. 
& Flyer Co. 
e Finishing Machinery Co 


Rolls (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolis (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 
Reller Bearings— 
Charles Bond Company 
Fafnir pearing o. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Revie Cans Boxes— 
Denison Mfg. Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Press Co., Inc. 


zon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Sanitary quipment— 
gel y royntaine A. 
t ins— 
ng Fountains. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Scallop Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
& 
osson Lane. 
Ford, Co. 
Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 
The Denison Mfg. Co. 
Sesquicarbonate of S$oda— 
Mathieson Alkali orks, Inc. 
Section Beam Heads— 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Selling Agents— 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 
ory, & Co. 


Bvans & Co 
Bros. 


Sears & Co. 


David Brown Wo. 

well Shuttie Co. 

raper Corporation. 
Hopedale g. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
8S. Watson g. Co. 
The J. H, Williams Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 

American Cellulose & Chemical Mig. Jo 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
imperial Rayon Co. 
industrial Fibre Co. 
Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Beit Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 

Singeing Machinery— 

W & Sons Co. 
extile hing Machinery Co. 

Sizing Starches, Gume— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Ca. 

Sizing Compounds— 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 

Drake Corp. 

General Dyestuff Corp. 

Hart Products Corp. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

John P. Marston & Co 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Slashers Combe— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

T. C. Butwistle Ce. 

High Point Loom Reed & Harness 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Finis Machinery Co. 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Textile 
Softeners (Cotton, 

Arabol Mfg. Ce. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ino. 

Bosson & Lane. 

General Dyestuff Corp. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

National Ol] Products Co., Inc. 

Seydel Chemical Co., The. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Corp. 

U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Softeners— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

National Oil Products Co., Inc. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons 
Skewers— 

Daid Brown Co. 

Courtney, The Dana 8. Co. 

Jordan 

Walter Co. 

U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Slashers and Equipment— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Soaps— 

Arabol Mfg. Ce. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
Soda Ash— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Softeners (Oll)— 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

National Oil Products Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Spindies— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. 


Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Wor 

Southern Spindle & er Co. 


Woonsocket Machine & 


ken &@ Cc 
6 en o. 
WSs on ey & Co. 
Leslie 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Fournier Lemo Oe. 

rales & ac 

southern ye & Byer Ce. 

Spinning Frame Saddiee— 
Vixon Lubricating 


Saddle 
Spinning Frame Top Rolis (Wood)— 
Washburn. 


Spinning Ringe— 
Collins Bros. Co. 
Uraper Corporation. 
Fales = Co. 


Lo Ss Co. 
co- w 

Whi Mc hed Co. 
Spoole— 


Brown Co. 
tney, ty Dana 8. Co. 
jer Mfg. Co. 
Leste re pool & 4 
e Mfg. Co. 
bbin & 
Walter L. Parker Co 
Sprockete— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co 
Spoolere— 
Draper Corporation. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco- Lowell 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Spinning 
tile Banding Co. 
rber 


Georgia Webuies & Tape Co. 


Squeeze Rollse— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
a Finishing Machinery Co. 


Keever Starch Co. 

enick & 

tein, Hall & 
Stencil Machines— 

A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 

A. 4. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stepper Cards— 

Watson Mfg. Co. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Switch Boxes— 

Chicago Fuse Co. 


Tanke— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Finishing Machinery Co. 

Tape— 


Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Temperature R 
American 


Textile Castinge— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Cocker Machinery & ‘Co. 


Textile Machinery Specialties— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Textile Finishing Co. 


Textile Soda— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Co. 

T Hope abries) 
e e 
B. F. Perkins & 
Henry L. 

Textile Dryere— 

American Moistening Co. 


Corp. 


For Spinning Framese— 


Machines— 
Curtis & ble Machine Co. 
Transfer Stampe— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Transmission Belte— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
BK. F. — & Co. 
Graton & night Mfg. Co. 
ransmission Machiner 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Byatt Bearing Co. 


Iliam Se Co., Ine. 
Wood's T. ar Sons Co. 
Tollete— 


Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 


Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Trucks (Mill)— 
Rogers F 


Trucks For Pin Boards— 
Washburn. 


Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco oducts Co. 
Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Twisting Machinery— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell phone. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Twisting Tapes— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Underwear Machine 
Merrow Machine 
Parks-Cramer 
Ventilating 
B. F. Perkins & Inc. 


mpton & Loom orks 


Corporation. 
Easton & Har ham Machine Co. 
‘Shops. 
. Bntwis Co. 
Dressin 
& Ga “tee. 
Boson & Lane. 
Draper Corporation. 
Products Corp. 

BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
National Ol] Products Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons 


Warp Stop Motion— 


aki I. Warp Stop uipment Co. 


Warper Sheli— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
bre Co 
ena ete Reclaiming Machinery— 
tin Mac or 


Waste Presses— 
Boonomy Baler Co. 


Water Controlling Apparatue— 
Rodney Hunt achine Co. 

Water Wheele— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Weighting Compounde— 
Arabol Mfg. "Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jno. P. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
Well Dritiers— 
Sydnor Pump and Well Co. 
W hizzers— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
W inders— 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 


W indowe— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Window Guarde— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Wire Partitionse— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Yardage Clocks— 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Yarne— 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Ino. 
Yarn Presses 
Beonomy Baler Co. 
Yarn Testing Machines— 
H. lL. Scott & Co. 


& Press Co, Ine 


CONO 


ALL STEEL 


PROOF 


Direct Motor Connected——————Completely Inclosed Chambers 
“JUST WHAT EVERY YARN MILL NEEDS” 


YARN 
PRESS 


This Economy yarn 
| press is wun- 
questionably the last 
word in baling press 
development. 

Chamber completely 
inclosed—no openings. 
The chamber is made 
up of four sets of 
doors, so that the ends 
of the chamber open 
as well as the sides 
The four doors, how- 
ever, lock at two cor- 
ners by a very simple 
locking device. 

This new yarn press 

oduces a bale 36” 
ong by 24 wide, of 12 
to cubic feet, weigh- 
ing about four hun- 
dred pounds and over 
making it possible to 
produce bales 24 to 86 
inches deep, weighin 
from two hundred an 
fifty to four hundred 
pounds and over. 
Chamber five feet 
deep. ulpped with 
a directly connected 
electric motor capable 
of pulling up to 10 
horse torque, alternat- 
ing current 2 or 3 
hase, 50 or 60 cycle, 
20 or 650 volt. 

The end doors as 
well as the i sides, 
swing out independ- 
ently, leaving all four 
sides of the bale ex- 


posed. 
should like very 


this Econom 


much indeed to confer 
with you regarding 


yarn press, and assure you that you would receive satis- 
factory service. The users of press are well satisfied 
press, because it is convenient to load with great pressure and rapid in 
operation. Very substantially constructed. 


ECONOMY BALER CO. 


with this yarn 


Ann Arbor, Mich 
Dept. 8. T. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUN D 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 
For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 


factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


| 
| 
W. T. Lane & Bros 
| 
| | 
le Finishing Machinery 
Draper Corp. 
| 
} 
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Factories 


Fall River 
Manchester 
Auburn 
Newtown 
Greenville 
Goffstown 
Willoughby 
Lawrence 
Lowell 


Representatives 


D. C. Ragan 
High Point, N. C. 


M. Ousley 
12 E. Stone Ave. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Dan O'Hara 
248 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bobbin and Shuttle 
Makers at Your Call 


For 50 years the U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle 
Company has been making bobbins and shut- 
tles and spools. Always a pioneer in creating 
new improvements, we have built up a service 
organization of specialists which is maintain- 
ing this leadership. 


With the growth of the textile industry, we 
have expanded our facilities to keep abreast 
of your needs. Today nine large factories and 
nearly nine thousand workers are ready to 
serve you. Conveniently located in manufac- 
turing centers, these plants have in stock all 
the necessary materials for general require- 
ments, and can quickly supply you with 
special sizes. 


For prompt service, wire or write our 
Providence Office or nearest. representative. 


U S Bobbin 
Shuttle Co. 


Providence, R. lI. 


| 
| 
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Detroit Graphite Company 


DETROIT U.S. A. 


DEGRACO PAINTS 


All Colors for Your Particular Needs 


Sta-White—Interior White Paint that stays white. 
Building © House Paints for the mill and village. 


Superior Graphite Paint—for the prevention of 
rust. 


Brick c& Concrete Paints. 


Offices and Warehouse Stocksinall Principal Cities 


From the Blue Ridge Mountains 
comes the best oak bark for tan- 
ning, which is used exclusively in 
our tanneries to produce the highest 
grade leather for belting. 


Makers of Leather Belting Since 1894 


(arlotte Leather Bell ung Company 


(‘ arlotte North (‘ 


Specify 
(er) on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 


Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 


Sizes Oils Chemicals 


Unirep Cuemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office “gum Charlotte, N. C. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, 


| | 
4 
| | | 
| 
ALMA = 
i 
| 


